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Mill School District Outstanding City Feature 


Noteworthy Development of Parker School District in Greenville, 5. C., under Direction of L. P. Hollis 








Enters 


into All Phases of Community Life—Includes 6,400 Students—Motivated System of Education 


CC O OUT and see Hollis at 
the Parker school. He 
can give you a story 


about the most important 
textile development we have in the 
Greenville section.” 

After a half dozen or more level- 
headed, practical manufacturers and 
business men of Greenville, S. C., had 
given us advice similar to the above, 
we decided that our nose for news 
had been a little out of joint in this 
instance. It was another case of 
being too close to a development for 
proper perspective. 

We have known L. P. 
years. 


Hollis for 
He steered us into many an 
interesting story when he di- 
ector of community activities for the 
Victor-Monaghan Co. at Greenville. 
When, in the fall of 1923, he became 
superintendent of the Parker School 
District, we considered it an 


was 


excel- 
lent appointment—and since then we 
have kept in touch with him at the 
school from time to time. 

But it was only recently that we 
began to realize the extent to which 
this district’s activities have per- 
meated the entire community life of 
Greenville. It was the Parker High 
School chorus which was featured at 
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Supplies Impulse and Leaves Execution to Students 
By Douglas G. Woolf 








Textile Room at Parker School District 


an important banquet held recently at 
Greenville. Then again, at the huge 
pageant held in November, 


students played stellar roles through- 
out the program. 
still this 


But more important 


Parker was unsolicited testimony 


on the part of Greenville citizens who 
recognized in the Parker school de- 
velopment one of the most significant 
movements in the city’s textile ac- 
tivities. 

What the District Embraces 

So we went to see Hollis. 

Kirst, we asked him for facts. We 
learned, for example, that the Parker 
School district embraces 15 grammar 
schools and one high school, all lo- 
cated in the Greenville cotton mill 
belt and serving primarily the child- 
ren of mill families. We learned 
further that there are at present 6,400 
students in the district, ot whom 740 
in the high school. 


are In addition, 
we discovered that the curriculum in- 
cludes as 
and 
found in 


country 


course in 
could be 
the 
- and that the work in manual 
training embraces, among many other 
features, an ambitious textile course 
which is growing constantly in 
portance. This phase 
broaden still more, as 
is being given to the erection of a 
separate Industrial Arts Building. 
The Idea Back of It 


But this story is not primarily one 
Ot tact. 


well-rounded a 
music dramatics as 


any public school in 


im- 
promises to 
consideration 


On the contrary, it is an 








The Parker High School at Greenville, S. C. 
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ideal 
into 


attempt to put on paper the 

which Mr. Hollis is 

actuality at the Parker 
For the 

which he 


\ il 


translating 
district 


outstanding characteristic 


has revealed, both as a mill 


community director and as a_ school 


superintendent, is the extent to which 
idealism and practicability are blended 
He defi- 


in his make-up. has 


very 





L. P. Hollis, Superintendent, Parker 
School District, Greenville, S.C. 
nite theories on mental, physical and 
moral development—but none of these 
| become a_ fetish lle postpones 
no program, merely because the time 
is not ripe for the complete working 

out of an idea 

Noi Nas he any ot the autocracy 
of so many theorists In his mill 
work and in his school experience, 
he has never forced a cut-and-dried 
plan upon the individuals under his 
care. Instead, his method is to start 


something, to set the machinery 


and then to let 


going 


others, whether they 


-be mill workers or students, carry it 


on. They may not reach the same 
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endpoint he had originally in mind— 
but at any rate it will be their own 
conclusion and consequently, to them, 
their own program. 
The Motivated Method 

This rather lengthy personal dis- 
cussion is because it 
plains the type of program in force 
at the Parker district. Mr. Hollis 
calls it the “motivated method.” We 
are not skilled in propounding edu- 
cational theories, but to us that means 
a system in which every feature rep- 
resents an attempt to instill in the 
students an impulse to carry on him- 
self; in other words, the supplying 
will serve 
impetus for individual achievement. 

This is not 
sound. 


necessary cx- 


of a motive which as an 
as ponderous as it may 
Nor is it 
undet 

On 


merely a chance 


theory experimentation at 
the 


} 
only 


Greenville. contrary, it is 
basis on 


Parker 


probably the sound 


which education of the 


students can proceed. 


It must be remembered that most 
of the families have come quite re- 
cently from the mountain districts. 
There are varying degrees of develop 
ment, of course, but even those re 
moved from this background by a 


veneration or two, retain much of the 


self-consciousness and mental inflexi- 


bility which are a heritage of their 
Their first need is 


an impulse 


past unsocial life 
not actual knowledge, but 
to learn and to achieve. 
Possibly the best example of the 
Hollis plan is the participation ot 


Parker students in community ac 


tivities, referred to above This is 


accident; it is 
ceived plan, which was started by the 


not a definitely con 
faculty but which is now being car- 
ried on eagerly by the pupils them 
selves. 


Overcoming Industrial Lethargy 


But what does all this mean to in- 
dustry—in practical terms ? 

It means this: That, back of the 
activities of the Parker School Dis- 


trict, is primarily a desire to fight the 
lethargy which is probably the most 





Textile Student at Parker High School Explaining Mechanism of a Loom to Visiting 
I 


Boy 


Scouts 


unfortunate feature of our modern 
industrial life. We have “preached” 
in the past about the monotony of fac- 
tory operations—and the difficulty of 
sustaining an active interest in daily 


work. Consequently we were happy 
to find that Mr. Hollis has this 
thought uppermost in his mind. He 


is aware that higher wages, a Ford 
car, movies and a radio do not com- 
pensate for the loss of the thrill which 
comes from doing a good job. 
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But, for those who are fitted fo: 
industrial work, he is trying to creat: 
an atmosphere of usefulness, 
broader relation to the economic li: 
of the country. 

In this attempt, all the activities oi 
the district play a part. They bri: 
students and parents, whether m 


folks or not, into a new world of s 
cial relationships. 

This sounds intangible but it is an 
problem—and 


intangible cannot be 





Flower Show and Contest 


Indirectly, he is trying to infuse 
into his district an impulse 
which, for want of a better term, we 
shall call industrial consciousness. 

his does not mean that he is try- 
ing to retain a maximum number of 
students for the cotton mill in- 
dustry. Those who know Mr. Hollis 
need not be told that. He recognizes 
that he is dealing with an average 
cross-section of life—and that the 
usual number of young people under 
his charge will not find happiness in 
industrial work. Instead of trying to 
hold these types for the mills, he con- 
siders it his job to aid them in finding 
expression elsewhere. 


school 


his 


at Parker School District 


approached by any known formul 
Even Mr. Hollis, seldom at a loss 
words, found himself groping fo 
term which would express the typ¢ 
influence the Parker School District 
is striving to exert on the Greenville 
mill belt. The nearest he could come 
to it was “spiritual’—and he said this 
hestitatingly, tf the nari 
misconstruction might be 
on this word. 

Whatever it is, there is no doubt in 
our mind chat the Parker development 
represents a very real contribution to 
all phases of life in Greenville. (nd 
evidently Greenvillians themselves are 
equally well convinced. 


aware of 
which 











Machine Shop at Parker School District 
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Theory and Practice in Cotton Carding 





How Good Carding May Be Accomplished by Adopting Certain Methods for Preparing the Mix, Using Waste, Getting 


Good Laps on Pickers. Caring for Card Clothing, Stripping. Cleaning. Grinding and Setting 
I D - = _ = 





Methods for Calculating Speed, Production, Draft, and Weight of Sliver 


O prescribe a way of getting 
good carding without start- 
ing with the opening and mix- 
ing of the cotton is as foolish 
as stating how to get good spinning 
without starting with the carding. In 
fact, as one process is dependent on 
the other, to finish right we must start 
right, and exercise  carefulness 
throughout all the subsequent pro- 
A great many mill executives 
have only lately recognized this, and 
they are now giving more of their 
attention to the preparation of the 
cotton than they have in the past. In 
my opinion, not only do we need good 
picker-room equipment but special 
machines for certain kinds of stock 
that we very often have to run, if we 
wish to get the best possible results 
at the cards. 

In fact, it is useless to think of 
getting good carding unless the cot- 
ton has had the proper attention from 
the beginning, as the amount of cot- 
ton that can be carded properly de- 
pends to a certain extent on its con- 
dition when it reaches the card. This 
being the case, we have great need 
for good clean laps, as the first step 
towards turning out carding, 
even if we overlook the damage done 
the clothing by using cotton half pre- 
pared. 


cesses. 


good 


To get the best possible re- 
sults from any machine, it is neces- 
sary that we understand it thoroughly. 
This sometimes requires a great many 
years of experience; and I know of 
no part of the mill where experience 
is needed any more than around the 
pickers and cards. 


How to Get Good Laps 
What I consider a good lap is one 
that is irregularities, 


free from all 


such as lumps, thick and thin sections, 
It should be 


trom 


and dirt. 
wound properly, and 


uneven edges, 
run 
splitting or 


start 


to finish without break- 


ing back. Lo get such a lap requires 


carefulness in no small degree 


\s the 


the pickers is 


tl roughout the picker room, 


cleaning capacity of 


governed by the amount of pounds 
they have to deliver, the production 
should be governed by the quality of 
the cotton if clean goods are desired 
in the end. 
Preparing the Mix 

\s it is very often impossible to 
use only one grade of cotton all the 


‘ 


tine, it becomes necessary sometimes 
the 
If such is the case, the same 


to use several grades in same 
mixing. 
average can be maintained in all the 
mixings, and the result be practically 
the same, if the right amount of each 
grade is used. In order to accom- 
plish this, I keep a card hanging in 
the opening room with the different 


« 


grades marked on it that we use, with 


By R. E. 


each grade numbered, and it is a very 
easy matter for me to get the right 
average mixing from most any lot of 
cotton that carries several grades. 

As it might be of some interest to 
a few of my readers, I will state how 
| get it. Starting with the best grade 
I use, which is strict good middling, 
I number them according to their im- 
portance; and, as my 
is strict good ordinary, my numbers 
run from 4 to 10. Middling, which 
is the average grade, is No. 7; so I 
have three grades above and three 
below. 


lowest grade 


THE GRADES 
No. 4. Strict Good Middling. 
No. 5. Good Middling. 
No. 6, Strict Middling. 
No. 7. Middling 
No, 8. Strict Low Middling. 
No. 9%. Low Middling. 
No. 10. Striet Good Ordinary. 


This is my own arrangement, and 
may not be in line with other systems 
of numbering; but it serves its pur 
pose and is very useful in maintain- 
ing the same average grade that goes 
to make the goods. 

On the grade of goods that we make, 
it is very desirable that we use noth- 
ing better than middling, due to the 
price of the goods we turn out; and 
we try not to get any lower than that 
in order to keep the quality as good 
and as uniform as possible. With 
this in mind, and also the fact that 
we purchase our cotton in lots av- 
eraging middling, we try to maintain 
this grade in every shipment of our 
Our mixing consists of 30 to 


goods. 


40 bales, the last one being as 
follows: 

t bales of No. Ritike-ed sea e- tx 4 16 

{ bales of No, 10 {x10 410 

10. Dales of Noe, ©. ...<08 Wx 6 60 

10 bales of No es ate Wx 8S SO 

ea ees: OR Te. © Sec dec awe 2s 7 S4 

10 280 

280 —- 40 which shows my aver 


as that is 
the number of that grade. If I happen 
to have any bales carrying an unusual 
dirt or leaf, | 
cleaning before | 
into the mix. 


age grade mix is middling, 


give them 
put 


amount of 
them 


al good 


Mixing the Waste 

To get laps that will run off prop- 
erly and not be continually splitting 
from start to finish, it is necessary to 
mix the waste so that certain portions 
of the lap will not contain too much 
of it and other portions will not have 
any at all; as waste by, itself or cot- 
ton with too much waste—especially 
roving or scavenger balls—has a tend- 
ency to mat or stick together, and it 
is next to impossible to get it to unroll 
without splitting more or less. This 


makes it necessary for the waste to 
be mixed regularly and uniformly 


with the same amount of each lap. 
The lap ends and drawing waste 


are put in the regular cotton mix, and 
help to brighten up the color of the 
but little 


the running of the work. 


cotton, have very effect in 


The roving 
g 


and scavenger waste is run through 
the roving waste machine and the 
thread extractor, and goes into the 


laps in a 6% mixture. I very seldom 
see a split lap that can be traced to 
the waste. 

The fans on the pickers will also 
cause split laps if the draft is the 
through both top and 
However, this can be 
a slight adjustment of the 
It very often happens that 
the fans draw the cotton too much to 
end of the which makes 
the lap a great deal heavier on one 
end than on the other and invariably 
In the course of 
time it also damages the clothing on 
While this condition does 
the weight of the 
sliver, it lowers the quality of the 
carding, as the heavy will not 
card out and the clothing 
fills up sooner. ‘The result is 
mostly Oil from the _ beater 
boxes very often gets on the laps and 


same bottom 


cage. over- 
come by, 
damper. 


one 


cages, 


causes bad carding. 


the cards. 
not affect card 
end 

properly 
much 
neps. 
makes neps also, These and several 
other things that happen in the picker 
room, will cause bad work at the cards 


] 


regardless of how wel 


up. They 


1 thev are kept 
should be overcome 11 
possible 
Care of the Cards 
lhe man who has the responsibility 


of keeping up the mechanical condi 
tion of the cards and getting first 
class work out of them certainly, has 
nothing less than a “man-sized” job, 
and, unless he can measure up to his 
requirements, his service will not 
amount to very much his will be 
evident from the quality of the prod- 
uct that the mill turns out In my 
opinion, if the success of a mill de 


pends on any one man, it is the over 


seer of the carding, as without good 
carding there is very little chance of 
the work being satisfactorv anvwhere 


else in the mill. 


What Is Good Carding? 
I have heard it said that if 


carding is held up to 


often 
the 
the light and it is free of leaf and con 


the web of 
tains no neps or other imperfections, 
it is good carding. 
that this is true. 


| heartily agree 
But carding can be 


first-class, and still there can be some 


leaf in it, as it is impossible to make 
a card take out all the leaf, no matter 
how sharp it is, or how well it may 


be set up. If this were not true, it 


would not make any difference 


whether we used dirty cotton or clean 
cotton. 
The carding is 


YOK dl 


pre duct of 


free of neps and imperfections, such 
but, to obtain 


have the right 


as cloudiness and holes; 
clean carding, we must 
kind of and 
light enough to give the card time to 


do its work properly. The quality of 
related to the con- 


cotton card slowly or 


carding is directly 
dition of the card, quality ot the cot- 
ton, and the pounds of work that the 
card has to do. 


Care of the Clothing 

To get the best work possible out 
oft the the clothing—which is 
the most delicate, but at the same time 
the important part—should at 
all times be in the best of condition. 
Unless the clothing is firm and tight 
on all the running surfaces, it is im- 
possible to grind it properly, and 
much worse to set up. close enough 
With loose clothing 
anywhere on the card, it is sure to 
rub; 


card, 


most 


to be effective. 


and, in a very short time after 
up, it 
faced and produce bad work in no 


it is ground and set will be 
small degree. 
Clothing that 
mashed on the running surface, espe- 
cially on the doffer or 


has been bruised or 


licker-in, is 
sure to make cloudy or uneven card- 
ing; and, unless it is straightened up 
before grinding the card, the grind- 


roll 


touching it, 


ing will pass over it, without 


and it will continue to 
make bad work as though the card 
had not been ground. In the course 
of time it will produce nothing but 
neps and balls. 


Wire that is 


is worse than loose clothing, 


loose in the clothing 


and the 


only remedy is to replace it. How- 


ever, in a case of this kind if the card 


is needed badly, and there is no new 


clothing on hand, conditions can be 


considerably improved by redrawing 


the clothing, at the same time giving 
the underside of the clothing next to 
the cylinder a coat of good thick shel- 
lac. This is recommended only as a 
last and as a 


resort, temporary ex- 


pedient only 


Stripping and Cleaning 


there is a= great difference of 


opinion among carders as to how 


often a card should be stripped; but 
the general rule—that is, the one most 
commonly adopted—seems to be that it 


must be stripped three times per day, 


whether the day is eight, nine, or ten 
hours, and regardless of how much 
work the card is doing—whether 100 


or 200 lbs. per day. 

Now, with suck a custom existing, 
it stands to reason that a great many 
cards are stripped too much, and some 
of them not enough, and the only way 
we ! ave of finding out how oiten a 
card shouid be stripped with the cot- 
ton we are using and the pounds it 
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has to card is to make a thorough 
see how long it will run be 
fore it fills up and begins to produce 


nep lor good work should be 
tripped considerably before this time 
which In some cases will be 


than three hours; while, 


with good clean cotton and low pro 
duction, it might be much longer. Vix 


i i 
condition of the 


stripping roil or 
vacuum 


1 
where 


vstem should be good: and, 
a roll is used, it should be re 
clothed when the ends become worn 
or bruised—or the selvages of the 
clothing will never be stripped prop 
erly. 
Cleaning 

The same rule applies to clearins 
that applies to stripping and grinding 

it should be done before it needs it. 
This applies more to the inside of the 
card than it does to the outside. It 
is very pleasing to the eye to see card: 
looking clean on the outside, but thi 
can happen while they are fuli of 


filth underneath and producing ail 


kinds of bad work. 

Referring to Fig. 1, which is a 
sectional f revolving flat 
the housing under the licker-in 
screen K and _ the 
should 


view of a 
card, 
mote knives J 
never be allowed to fill up 
The cylinder screen ZL should be 
thoroughly cleaned every day and the 
droppings taken out from under it 
If this is done, the card can perforn 
its work better, and there will he no 
danger of the draft from the cylinder 
E drawing it back up into the work. 

The openings between the ribs of 
the screens K and L should never be 
allowed to fill up, as such a condition 
keeps the dirt and foreign matter 
from falling through, and of necessity 
lets them go through with the work. 
This happens mostly with the licker- 
in screen K, as it seems to catch all 
the filth; and, unless the grinder re- 
moves the licker-in and gives it a good 
cleaning time he grinds the 
card, it soon gets choked with greasy, 
sticky dirt from the oil on the bear- 
ings, and the screen has very little 
cleaning 


every 


effect in some places and 
none at all around the ends. 

The flats should have regular clean- 
ing, also, as it is impossible to make 
the revolving brushes keep them en- 
tirely clean, especially if they are 
allowed to get in bad shape and are 
stopped part of the time on account 


of not getting the proper oiling. 
If the brushes are not attended 


to as they should be, they soon get 
caked or matted up until they half do 
their work, and in 
none at all. It should be somebody’s 
duty to go over them at least once 
each week and keep them in good 
working order. 


some cases do 


The doors on all the 
should be taken down every 
week-end, while the other cleaning is 
being done, which makes possible close 
inspection of the inside of the cards. 


cards 


Grinding and Setting 

There are two things of vital im 
portance in the care and operation of 
the cards if the best of results are to 
be expected. One of them is a true 
running grinding roll, covered prop- 
erly with good emery fillet: and the 
other is a careful and competent man 
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to do the grinding. 


With this com- 
bination, the sailing will be clear; but 
without it 
suffer. 


something is going to 

The grinding roll should run per- 
fectly true, and the emery on it should 
be changed often, as slick or worn-out 
emery will not grind and put the 
arding edge on the wire that it should 
ave to straighten out the fibers and 
free them of the dirt and foreign mat- 
ter that they contain. On the other 
hand, it polishes the wire, which tends 
to increase the neps that come from 
dull clothing. 


Duty of the Card Grinder 

The man that has the responsibility 
of keeping the cards in first-class 
working condition should never have 
more work than he can do properly, 
and if the job is large enough to 
permit of it, he should never have to 
do any other work besides his own. 
If his work covers a variety of duties, 


is 
h 


he soon loses interest in the grinding, 
and to him it becomes a side line, and 
receives no more attention than he is 
obliged to give it. On the other 
hand, if he is only required to do his 
own work, and is taught the import- 
ance of it, the results in the end will 
be quite different. 

When it becomes necessary to grind 
a card, it should be stopped and given 
a thorough cleaning. First, the cloth- 
ing should be stripped free of all 
fibrous matter, and all the dust 
out of it. All the casing 
or doors should be removed, and the 
screens cleaned; in fact, nothing 
should be left under the card or any- 
where in the housing that would be 
likely to catch fire from the sparks 
of the grinding roll, in case anything 
should happen to cause it. 
the card is started grinding, the 
licker-in D should be removed, and 
the screen K cleaned and repaired if 
anything is with it. While 
the card is grinding, the clothing on 
the licker-in should be gone over, and 


brushed 


Before 


wrong 


any teeth that are bent or mashed 
should be straightened up, and all the 
gum or dirt of any kind that is em- 
bedded in the teeth should be removed. 

Licker-ins that have low places in 
the clothing that reach the whole cir- 
cumference of the drum should be 


replaced with new. If they are 
allowed to run in this condition, the 
lumps or bunches of cotton caused 
by the low ruin the 


clothing on the cylinder and doffer, 


clothing soon 


besides affording 
poor quality. 
After the licker-in receives the 
attention that it should, the flats 
should be inspected and any mashed 
places on them straightened up to 
the same height as the teeth that are 
in good order. <Any dirty cotton 
embedded in the teeth that the strip- 
per and brush let pass should be picked 
out with a very thin tool 
especially for the purpose. 


carding of very 


made 
This dirty 
cotton is usually found on the ends 
of the flats, and is the result of oil 
from the cylinder and licker-in bear- 
ings. A great deal of clothing is 
spoiled by using too much thin oil in 
these bearings. This can be avoided 
where a thick non-fluid oil is used sys- 
tematically and the right amount kept 
in the bearings. 

Dirty flats are also a sign that 
something needs correcting. It may 
be a bruised licker-in, the stripper 
comb P may be worn out or set too 
far away, or the revolving brush R 
may not be set deep enough to be 
effective. If the flats become hooked 
from incorrect-grinding, they will 
refuse to turn the strips loose, and the 
only remedy is to grind the hook off 
and give them a good brushing with 
the burnisher roll. Sometimes the 
wire in some of the flats, especially 
at the ends, becomes loose, and when 
this happens the only remedy is to 
strip the clothing off and run them 
without any until a new set can be put 
on, as it is impossible to set them 
so they will card properly. After the 
flats have been put in proper shape, 
they can be ground either while the 
cylinder and doffer are grinding, or 
later on—but preferably at the former 
time. 

After the card has been set up and 
before it is started for carding, the 
teeth in all the gearing should be gone 
over and given a thorough cleaning 
by picking all the cotton from between 
the teeth. Unless this is done, the 
teeth continue to collect dirt, and the 
more thev get the greater will be the 
power required to run the card. 


Setting to Working Positions 

There are of opinion 
among carders as to how a card should 
he set up for best results. These dif- 
ferences arise from different condi- 
tions in the mills, 


differences 


various 
kinds of stock, different speeds, and 
different weights of sliver. The floor 
or foundation that the card sits on has 


such as 
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a great deal to do with how close the 

parts can be set also, but there should 

be no excuse from this cause, as n 

card should be run on a shaky founda 

tion. A good setting for a card on ; 

good, solid, steady floor, carding 12 

to 150 lbs. of middling cotton per day 

is as follows: 

Licker-in D to 
sandths 

Feed Plate to 
sandths. 

Doffer # to Cylinder— 7 one-thousandths 

Doffer Comb W_ to Doffer—10 onetho: 
sandths. 

Upper Mote Knife J to 
one-thousandths. 

Lower Mote Knife J to Licker-in—10 on: 
thousandths. 

Cylinder Screen L to cylinder, near doff 

3/16 in. 

Cylinder Screen L to cylinder, near lick: 
in \%& in. 

The reason I set the cylinder scree: 
closer near the licker-in is becaus 
some air enters between the doffer and 
cylinder, and, if this is allowed to pas 
between cylinder and licker-in, it will 
cause the cotton to adhere to th 
licker-in instead of being detached by 

a ‘ 
the cylinder. In setting the flats, | 
start at the front and set the point 
S to the point at 7 to 9, and the 
point at U to 10. I have tried them 
all on 10, but the above setting gives 
best results on the class of work that 
I am familiar with. 

The stripper comb P is usually set 
according to the thickness of the 
strips, but will strip the flats correctly 
set to 10. The amount of strips that 
the flats will take out will depend to 
a certain extent on how the plate 
is. set; but, on the majority of the 
cards, they seem to take out the usual 
amount, which is 31% to 4%, set to 17. 
The back plate N also is set to 17. It 
requires a very delicate 


cylinder E—7 one-thou 


Licker-in—10  one-tho 


Licker-in 


touch to 
perceive these minute differences, and 
this is acquired by experience only. 

Another point which is of as much 
importance is the parallel setting ; i. e.. 
whatever gauge we decide on for any 
part, we must be sure that the setting 
at each end of the cards measures 
to the same gauge. There are at least 
two good reasons why each end of the 
card should be set exactly alike, which 
are enough to require extreme care- 
fulness. A mistake of this kind is 
more noticeable if it happens between 
the doffer and cylinder, or flats and 
cylinder, as it will cause the carding 
to be cloudy, and also make the web 
on the end which is set farthest away 
much heavier than on the other end. 
Furthermore, the clothing on the end 
of the cylinder farthest away fills up 
more quickly; and, after it runs a 
certain length of time, it begins to 
produce neps, and continues to do so 
until it is stripped. The uneven setting 
also gets the bearings out of line, ana 
not only causes them to wear out 
sooner but adds more power, which 
has to be paid for. The same is true 
if the oil holes in the bearings become 
stopped up, so that they fail to get 
the necessary amount of lubrication. 
as this adds friction, which will 1 
only wear out something but will als 
call for more power. 

If system and discipline are 
into practice anywhere in the mill, 
they should be m 
enforced around the picke 


my opinion 
rigidly 


id 


eb 
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nd cards; not only in the upkeep of 
ie machines but in the work of the 
operatives also, as poor work done at 
he pickers and cards means poor 
arns and cloth. No amount of care 
n subsequent processes will make the 
damage good. 


Carding Calculations 

A great mechanical engineer once 
iid, “Those who give themselves to 
ready, and rapid practice before they 
ive learned the theory resemble 
sailors who go to sea in a vessel with- 
ut a rudder.” In other words, a 
little practice is next to none at all, 
as success only comes to those who 
acquire not only the practice but the 
theory. Both together form a good 
combination which it is very desirable 
to have. 


Speed of the Card 

The standard speed of the cylinder 
of a revolving flat card is 165 rev. 
per minute, although the speeds vary 
in different mills from 155 to 170, A 
speed of 165 should be the maximum. 
lhe cylinder licker-in and flats run at 
the same speed regardless of how 
many pounds of cotton are carded; but 
the other parts, such as lap roll, feed 
roll, doffer, calender roll, and coiler 
roll, can be and very often are varied 
to suit any special requirements. 

Changing the production gear 
changes the speed of the machine 
from the doffer to the lap roll, and is 
used to increase or reduce the produc- 
tion without changing the weight of 
the sliver. Changing any other gears 
except the intermediate gears changes 
the draft of the card and of necessity 
the weight of the sliver. 


Speed of Coiler Rolls 

The production is usually figured 
from the coiler rolls, as this is the 
last place that the stock receives any 
draft. The speed can be taken with 
an indicator or it can be figured from 
the cylinder if desired. Referring to 
Fig. 2, which is a diagram of the 
principal working parts of a revolv- 
ing flat card, the speed of the coiler 
can be found by the following for- 
mula: 


Speedfoffeylinder X wX @X uX jX 1X 8 


yX #X hX kX mX Pp 
1657X 18 X 4) X 16 X 39X 30 X 16 


7X 15) X 2% X 38 X 15 X 16 








This works out 161.8, which is the 
speed of the coiler rolls 7, when the 
cylinder makes 165 rev. per minute, 
and the production gear nm has 16 
teeth. 


To Figure the Production 
Production may be calculated as 
follows: 161.8 x circumference of 
coiler roll in inches x minutes per day 
xX grains per yard, divided by 36 in. 
per yd. x 7,000 gr. per Ib. 
161.8 x (2 X 3.1416) x 600 x 50 


36 x 7000, 
This works out 121.01 Ibs., which is 
the production running 50-gr. sliver 
aud using a 16-tooth production gear. 
rhe constant, which is the pounds 
per tooth: 
121.01 


16 


= 7.563 
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Fig. 2. 


The constant multiplied by the gear 
shows the pounds it will produce: 
Thus, 7.563 x 20 = 151.26 lbs. The 
pounds desired divided by the con- 
stant shows the gear required, thus: 


151.260 


———— = 20 gear required 
7.563 
Coiler Roll Constant 

A coiler roll 1 in. in diameter, run- 
ning I rev. per minute, and producing 
sliver weighing 1 gr. per yd., will de- 
liver 
1 X 3.1416 X 600 


———=52.36 gr. per day of 10 hrs. 
36 in. per yd. 


52.3600 

Or ———— = .00748 lbs., which is the con- 
7000 

stant. 


The constant multiplied by the 
diameter of the roll, the speed of the 
roll, and the weight of the sliver 
shows the production in pounds per 
day of 10 hrs. Thus, .00748x 2x 
161.8x 50 = 121.02. In figuring the 
production of a card, an allowance 
should be made for stoppage, such as 
is due to grinding, stripping, cleaning, 
etc., and also for the drawing waste 
that is made in the run of a day. 
Both of these vary in different mills, 
and the only accurate way to find out 
the actual loss is to make a test cover- 
ing several days under different 
working conditions, and take the aver- 
age as a basis to go by. 
is considered about right. 


Usually 10% 


Draft and Draft Constant 

The draft of a machine is the re- 
sult of running the surface speed of 
the delivery roll faster than that of 
the intake or feed roll, and is said to 
be the ratio between the two rolls. If 
the delivery roll turns out 10-in, while 
the feed roll furnishes it with 1-in., 
the draft of the machine is 10. Re- 


Gearing Diagram of Revolving Flat Card 


ferring to Fig. 2, the draft constant 


is found by the formula 


ox xX tM OM 3X. IX 2M 





bx 1X fX AX kX mX PXt 
48 X 160 X 





x 192 X 39x 30X 16X 2 


17X 1X 


45 
45X 25X 38X 15X 16X 6 

This works out 2373.9, and is the 
draft constant. The constant divided 
by the draft gear d shows the draft 
of the card. 


373.9 
Thus, — —-: 


99 
o 


103.21 


The constant divided by the draft 
desired shows the gear required. 
2373.9 


Thus, -23 draft gear required. 


108.21 

For best carding the draft should 
be from 90.00 to 110.00, as too little 
draft requires faster feeding, which 
crowds the card clothing so that there 
are more fibers than can be carded 
properly. On the other hand, too 
much draft will leave too thin a sheet 
of fibers on the clothing, which might 
result in thin spots. 


Weight of Card Sliver 

The weight of the lap in grains per 
yard divided by the draft of the card 
shows the weight of card sliver if no 
waste were taken out. As the waste 
amounts to about 5%, this has to be 
deducted from the weight of the lap 
before the calculation is made, or it 
will be misleading. 

Example: Weight of lap is 16 oz. 
per yard. Draft of card is 103.21. 
What should be the weight of card 
sliver, allowing 5% for waste? 


(16 X 437.5 gr. per oz.) XK .95 


103.21 
This works out 64.4 gr. per yard. 
There is a slight draft between the 
lap roll ¢ and the feed roll s, the 
doffer rt and the calender roll 1, and 
also between the coiler roll r and the 
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calender roll. This draft is only in- 
tended to compensate for any lag that 
may occur when putting on new laps 
or piecing up the ends, and should 
be as little as possible to get along 
with, as too much draft at any of 
these places is liable to pull or stretch 
thin places in the lap and sliver. 
lo find the draft between the lap 
roll t and the feed roll s: 
axXs 48 x 


or 


=1.058 


bxt 17 x6 


x 


lo find the draft between the feed 
roll s and the doffer ri: 


exexr 


160 X 45 X 27.75 
adxfxXs 23x 45x 2.25 


- 85.79 


To find the draft between the doffer 
and calender roll 1: 


gXi 192 X3.9 





—— 1.079 
hXrl 25 X 27.75 


lo find the draft between the calen- 


der roll 7 and coiler roll r: 
uM TS aM e 39 X 30 X 16 X 2 
— — = 1.052 


38 X 15 X 16 X 3.9 


kx ma px i 
The different drafts multiplied to- 
gether equal the total draft: 


1.058 x 85.79 x 1.079 x 1.052 103.21. 





Spinners Meet March 23 


S. T. A. Division to Hold Sessions 
at Union, S. C. 

The next meeting of the Spinners 
Division of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation will be held at Union, S. C., 
on Wednesday, March 23. 

In announcing this meeting, Carl 
R. Harris, of Inman, S. C., chairman 
of the division, has sent to each mem- 
ber the following list of questions on 
which information is desired: 

Nok. Vatw DEM SOG ke ccccezinecsaes 
WU SE OO Oo od kccecscansiens 

Grade and staple cotton 
REN SOMME 5 ox ceuasiiescayncut tae 
Roving twist per inch 
Setting of spinning 

Sb akacc von eee ece 
R. P. M. of front roll 
MINE CURE! Oe. aus dase epewnn een 
Twist per inch in yarn 
Size ring and flange 
Ot C8 THM. ec rtd devcantncutedas 
Length of traverse 
RABOUE HGS: WRORB eo ok ix Sede awaves 
CUMNMIONS OF INES. oc ccleianinwesee’ 
Weight in grains of ten travelers 

used 


rolls—Center to 


Inches traveled by rail in one 

WG ot tainuetesadinwendeeceweudet 
Kind of wind for warp yarn........... 
If warp yarn give dia. of barrel 

of bobbin 


Mr. Harris states that a general 
response to these questions will de- 
velop information of value to all the 
members. In giving out the results of 
the questionnaire, names of mills will 
not be divulged. 

A large attendance at this meeting 
is urged and expected, as it will be a 
particularly important one. 

*SALEM, Ore. Thomas B. Kay, presi- 
dent of the Oregon Linen Mills Co., 
headed a_ reception committee which 
greeted large numbers of Oregon citizens 
in a celebration at the company’s plant 
Feb. 24, when a demonstration of linen 
cloth manufacture was made. 








Silk Thread Engineering 





Four Methods of Determining Spindle Speed of Spinning Frame—Effect of Room Temperatures and Humidities on 
Efficiency of Spinners—Use of Bobbin Boards and Trays in Handling Silk After Spinning— 


HE evenness and _ cleanness 
defects that affect the spin- 
ning results are: Very fine 
threads, waste, very long 
knots, very large loops, very large 
slugs, bad casts, split threads, and 
double ends. The winder’s defects 
are: Cotton cords, winder’s waste, 


and crossed ends. 

The defects found in the raw stock 
may be counted in the spinrfng opera- 
tions as the ends are tied up, counted 
by the Gage test, and also counted on 
block mirrors or 
count 
tions, 
and them the 
and how to classify and record them 
as they tie up the breaks, as 
by the form in the accompanying .il- 
lustration. 


the seriplane. To 


them in the spinning opera- 


select conscientious spinners 


teach various defects 


shown 


Base the defects on 300,000 yds., 
follows: \t 
spindle speed, 16 turns pet 
takes 230 spindles one hour to spin 


determined as 12,500- 


inch, it 


300,000 yds. 


(spindle speed) (min. per hr.) 
12,500 x 60 
Yds. per hr -———— 
16 x 36 
(turns per in.) (in. per yd.) 


1,302 


To produce 300,000 yds. : 
300,000 


. . 230 hrs. on 1 
1,302 


spindle, or 230 
spindles for 1 hr. 

Hence the breaks per spindle hour 
X 230 the 
at 16 


breaks. 


breaks per 300,000 yds 


turns, which we will call 2 


Determining Spindle Speed 
The spindle [ i 
machine 


speed of a spinning 


may be determined by sev 
eral methods 

It may. be taken by a speed indi 
cator or tachometer placed on the tip 
of the spindle; care must be taken that 
the speed is not retarded, and that a 
contact tip that fits tightly on 
top of the spindle is used. It is 


necessary on the swinging spindle to 


taper 


hold the spindle against the belt and 
The avel 
age should be taken from at least 5 
spindles from different parts of the 
machine. 


avoid a wobbling spindle 


It may be obtained from the revolu 
tions of the head-end shaft by multi 
plying the r.p.m. of the head-end shaft 
by the diameter of the spindle driv 
ing pulley and this result 
by the diameter of the spindle whirl 


Example 


dividing 


Speed of head-end shaft, 800 r.p.m 
Diameter of spindle driving pulley, 15 in 
Diameter of spindle whirl, 1 in 
SOO r.p.m. X 15 in. 
—.-- 12,000 r. p.m 
lin 


As a constant we have 
or 15; therefore, when the spindle 
driving pulley and whirls are alike, 


12,000 Soo, 


* Superintendent of Throwing and 
of Laboratory of Julius Kayser & Co Previous 
installments of this series appeared in Jan. 15 
Jan 2, Fel 12, and Feb. 19 issues 


(46) 


Director 





Take-Up Shaft Used as Doubler Bobbin and Winder Bobbin 


By Warren P. Seem* 


15 times the speed of the head-end 
shaft equals the spindle speed. 

It may be determined from the 
speed of the cork take-up rolls by 
multiplying the r.p.m. of the take-up 
rolls by the circumference of the roll 
in inches, and multiplying this result 


3B . TEST FIRST-TIME SPINNERS 





ot Nos SAMPLE Date JAM 1927 _ 
a: Stock JAW _ 
Uo. Of Spindles Run on Test 340 Speed /2S500_ 


aw Silk 


Ei s Defect 
Very fine ends 7 uy Pm Pw 
_ PK Doug Pu PP KL PY 
Very long knots _%«s Ay WY mw _ 
Very large loops _>«“_Pw_ Pw __ 


“se 


the qualities of raw silk. This report 
cannot be based on the winding re- 
sults, for poor winding is frequently 
due to hard gums, bad skein forma- 
tion, and broken threads, none of 
which are the fault of the quality of 
the thread. Nor can it always be 


Ss Tote ] 
Ia a TK 











Winder defects 
Notes 
$60 _ spindles. 





Very large slugs _7™~_ ™™@ 
Bad casts Pre Das _7PKA_ ia 
Split thresds _ § _ #4 
Double ends — —_ PH _  _ _ 
Unknown Pw KL me, 
Total Silk Defects _ 160 
Winder Defects 

| Large winder knots_ _7™« a 
Winder waste IMA 

| Cotton cords i” Hp ee 
Crossed ends. 9§_ Lm _ ees 
Ink Ww 


Total Winder Detects 


Raw silk defects /60 x zule= 3¥ Breaks 300,0Q0 yds 
AS xrlee SF 


Run test not less than 3 hrs. nor on less than 
KL SSS sSsSSSSSSSSSSSGSSSSSSSSSNSSS 





Breaks 300,0C0O yds. 











Record of Defects and Breaks as Kept by Test Spinners 


by the number of turns per inch for 


which the machine is geared. 
Example: 

Diameter of take-up roll, 3% in, 
Circumference, 11.81) in. 

Speed of roll, 70) rop.m, 

Turns per inch, 16 


11.81 in. x 16 
When the 


and the 


70 T.p.m. X 
13,227 T.p.m 


turns 
circum 
roll 


constant 1s 


ference oft twist are 


uniform, the i8g, or 189g 
times the speed of take-up roll equals 
the spindle speed 

It may be determined by 
the indicated 


finding 


feet per minute with a 


cut-meter, number of 
cut-meter to 
multiplying by 12, and 
multiplying this result by turns per 
inch. 

Example: 

Spindle speed 68 ft. per min. x 12 
in. per ft. x 16 turns 13,056 r.p.m. 
When the twist is the same, the con- 


reducing the 
feet indicated by the 


inches by 


stant is 192; and this, times feet per 
minute indicated, equals spindle speed. 


Classifying Defects 
\ throwster should be able to give 


the manufacturer a correct report on 


judged by the first-time spinning re- 
sults, for winding silk may 
cause the winder to make poor work 
and have an number of 
winder defects. A break test in spin- 
therefore discriminate be- 
defects in the raw stock 
and those made by the winder. When 
these the break 
classified ac- 
table, one 
gets a classification of the raw stock 
that has proved very useful. 

FIRST-TIME SPINNING BREAKS DUE 


TO DEFECTS IN RAW SILK 
used on 300,000 yds, Classification 


poor 
excessive 


ning must 


tween the 


are separated as on 
and are 
cording to the 


form shown, 


following 





| Sree ere Very good 
[ne wihG dant Seo e abate M&K ae Good 
tee: «ca swe ake oe eae sor 

: Only fair 
nee hie Hemeeane .... Poor 

ere Pe eee Ce Very poor 





The method of counting the defects 
by the Gage test (called the Defect 
Test in the 1926 report of the Raw 
Silk Classification Committee), and 
the application to the working quali- 
ties in first-time spinning will be 
given at a later time. 

Winder bobbins, to spin well, must 
be wound medium hard and_ level. 


The winder knots must be cut short, 
and waste and cotton cords must be 
kept out of the bobbins. A convex 
bobbin, or one where the silk piles up 
in the center when full, pays off in 
rings and breaks the thread. An 
irregular spindle head causes the bob- 
bin to shift, and frequently crosses the 
threads, breaking the end. The heads 
must be kept smooth. Fiber heads 
should be buffed or polished about 
once a year. 

I find the following the most ef 
ficient size of a first-time 
bobbin: 

Diameter of head, 2% in. 

Diameter of barrel, 1% in. 

Length of bobbin inside of head, % in 

Temperature and Humidity 

The temperature in the spinning 
room quite frequently reaches 95 deg. 
I, during the summer. My observa- 
tion shows that spinners are ineffi- 
cient when working under higher 
temperatures and relative humidities 
than those permitted by, the English 
factory law, which are as follows: 
Relative 
Humidity 


spinner 


Limit Under 


Temperature English Factory 


Fahrenheit (%) Law (%) 
ral) 75 SS 
TH 7 81% 
SO 70 77% 
S5 65 a 
oo 60 69 
95 nd 66 


Experiments covering several 
years show that the breaks in spin- 
ning increase very rapidly when the 
relative humidity drops below 55%, 
and slowly decreases as the humidity 
is raised to 65 or 75%. At an air 
condition of 75 deg. F. and 65% re 
lative humidity, silk regains from 11 
to 11'4% moisture, or what is known 
as its normal condition. 

\ccording to a table compiled from 
Schloesing’s experiments, a regain of 


about 1114% on China raw would 
occur at the following temperatures 
Relative 
Humidity 
Deg. F (%) 
On o4 
To 65 
TD 67 
S0 6S 
85 Ho 
oo 6o 
on 70 


S. W. Cramer’s table of regain on 
Japan silk shows 1114% at 70 deg. F. 
at 63% relative humidity. Further 
studies on this subject are given on 
pages 215 to 235 of Raw Silk Prop 
ertics, Classification of Raw Silk, and 
Silk Throwing. 


Handling Winder Bobbins 
The most efficient method 
handling bobbins, both empty and full, 
is to use boards and trays 
Boards made to hold 30 bobbins (3 
rows of 10 each) fit snugly on the 
winding and spinning frames, and 
are easily handled by the help. The 
routine of work in handling the bob 
bins is about as follows: 
(A) The boards containing the 
empty winder bobbins are carted up 


+ 


bobbin 


LI 


= 


t 
if 
' 





i 
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the aisle, and the winders place them 
on top of their machines. 

(B) The winder, when using an 
empty bobbin, replaces it with a full 
one just doffed off the winder spindle. 

(C) When the empty bobbins on 
the board are all replaced with full 
ones, the boards are set in front of 
the winding machine and tagged with 
lot and worker’s numbers. 

(D) The boards with full bobbins 
are then gathered up by a truck boy, 
carted to the 


spinning floor, and 
stored on racks. 
(E) The spinner foreman gives 


out the silk to the spinners at stated 
intervals, and makes the spinner re- 
sponsible for the silk. The spinners, 
in going after silk or winder bobbins, 
take back with them a _ board of 
empties. 

Compare this method with the old- 
time one of handling the bobbins in 
baskets and trucks: There is a saving 
of about 60% in labor in handling 
the bobbins and in the cost of truck 
or bobbin boys, with a material saving 
of waste and labor cost in spinning, 
for the bobbin heads are kept in much 
better condition. Since the silk can 
be easily marked, fewer mixtures 
occur, and the winder’s work is much 
better, as bad work can be easily 
traced back to the person responsible 
for it. 

Take-Up Shaft 

A take-up shaft that served as a 

take-up shaft on first-time spinning, 


as a frictionless doubler bobbin on 
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5B, and as a tram winder bobbin for 
crepe and tram, was designed and is 
pictured herewith. Note the 
ing features of the shaft: 

(A) The hollow gudgeon on the 
head of the shaft serves as a tight 
pin when the shaft is used as a spin- 
ner take-up shaft. Since the gudgeon 
is only 3¢ in. long, the shaft may be 
used as a frictionless doubler bobbin. 

(B) When used as a winder bobbin 
for crepe or tram, a winder spindle 
with an offset in the spindle head is 
required so that the head of the bob- 
bin touches the spindle head. 

(C) As the threads on the first- 
time shafts on 5B’s run off the side 
of shaft when doubling, they do not 
need to be steamed to set the twist, 
as no kinks are formed in doubling. 

Other advantages of this device are 
that it saves the labor of replacing 
loose gudgeons when doffing, and that 
there are no loose pins in it to shift 
out and cause the shaft to run at an 
angle on the take-up roll, causing the 
thread to pile up on one side of the 
shaft head. 

The regular first-time spinner rolls 
are 2! in. wide; the second-time rolls 
are 3 1/16 in. wide. A number of 
advanced throwsters use the standard 
second-time friction rolls for both 
first and second-time spinning, because 
of the greater efficiency and the con- 
venience of making hard twists and 
other special threads. Owing to the 
closeness of the spindle on the narrow 
roll machines, the breaking end fre- 


follow- 





Device Used as Take-Up Shaft on First- 
Time Spinning, as Frictionless Doubler 
Bobbin on 5B, and as Tram Winder 
Bobbin for Crepe and Tram 


quently swings over into the running 
thread, thereby causing 25% of the 
breaks and unnecessary labor 
and waste. On the wide rolls this 
loss is reduced about 20%. Because 
of the closeness of the spindles, flyers 
are difficult to use, and, when used, 
the small sized bobbins make the cost 
On the nar- 
row rolls with loose-pin fiber shafts 
they have a tendency, when the rolls 
become worn on edges, to fill up 
unevenly and shift the top layers of 
thread other; this 
unnecessary breaks, excessive waste, 
and uneven doubling. The wide rolls 


cost 


of operation excessive. 


over each causes 
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overcome this defect to 
tent, and the 
the minimum. 


a large ex- 
reduced to 
They also permit the 


losses are 


use of a larger shaft and spinner bob- 
bin. The cost per pound, calculating 
12% as interest and depreciation on 
the cost of machinery and floor space, 
is about 1/4c per pound greater when 
wide rolls are used than when narrow 
rolls are used. 
As a_ rule 
frames 


first-time spinning 
are operated 24 hrs. per day 
Without any shifts or 
at lunch time. ‘he hours of 
50 hr. 


stops between 
work 
week are, for the dav 
12 noon, and I 
- and, for the night 
shift, 6:30 p. m. to 12 midnight, and 
I a. m.. to 6:30a., m. 

The wages of the night 
generally 11% 


Shitt,. 7:30 a. ms to 
e 


p.m. to :30 p. m. 


shift are 
times those of the day 
Between the shifts and dur- 
ing the lunch hours a spinner or belt 
fixer remains on the floor and sets up 
the shafts on wire when the 
ends break down so as to prevent the 
thread from splitting or 
flossv and causing bad doubling or 
tender places in organzine. 

It has been found efficient to keep 
a helper or two, in a large spinning 
room, to assist in changing lots and 
getting parts filled up promptly and 
to help get ends running quickly after 
lunch periods and shifts. On 
poor spinning lots, it is not efficient 
to run spinners between shifts and 
during lunch periods. 

(To be continued) 


workers. 


racks 


becoming 


very 


Recent Rayon Developments 


Estimation of the Commercial Value of Rayon—Producing Fast Yellow Shade on Cellulose Acetate Silk—Cause 
of the Varying Resistances of Rayons to the Action of Diastatie Preparations—Aerated Silk Stronger 
Than Ordinary Viscose Rayon—New Serigraph Attachment 


HE large number of properties 
exhibited by rayon in the yarn 
form, 
treme 

properties 


with the ex- 
variability of 
under slightly different 
conditions, makes it difficult to evalu- 
ite and compare the 
values of two different 


The tensile strength 
a 


together 


these 


commercial 
rayon yarns. 
varies consider- 
vy on wet and drv, rayons of the 
une kind, and, for different rayons, 
he proportion of wet strength to dry 
rength is not the same, hence these 
values alone do not form a satisfac- 
ry basis upon which to place the 
timation of the commercial value of 
particular rayon. In Germany a 
method has been advanced whereby a 
number is obtained which indicates, 
enough for use in 
rison, the 
von yarn. 


curately com- 
value of a 
This number is obtained 

multiplying the 
ressed as per 


¢ 


commercial 


elasticity ex- 
cent, by the prod- 
of the wet and dry tensile 
trengths, grams per 
For example, if a rayon yarn 
1 an elasticity of 20% and a tensile 
rength of 
ms. when wet, its commercial value 
umber would be 20 x 2 x .65 = 26. 
nother might be of 
«lasticity, and have a tensile strength 
ot 1.3 gms. when dry, and .55 gms. 


expressed in 
enler. 


2 gms. when dry and .65 


- 07 
25% 


rayon 





By F. W. Sturtevant 


HE doubtful reliability of using figures representing only 
tensile strengths as a means of comparing rayons for com- 
mercial value led to the working out of a more satisfactory 
method, based on a figure representing elasticity, dry tensile 


strength, and wet tensile strength. 


Luster and purity of white 


of the yarn may also be given arbitrary values and may be used 
in the elasticity-strength formula when a more involved rating 


is desired. 


Further studies regarding the action of diastatie 


bodies on rayons disclose the fact that the degradation due to 
enzymes is hastened or retarded according to the surface char- 
acteristics of the rayon filament, as well as the regularity of the 


cross-section outline. 


An attachment for a serigraph tester which 


will allow rayon to be tested easily and accurately while immersed 
in solutions is also described in the accompanying article. 


when wet, thus having a value of 
: 17.88. 
rayon would be adjudged superior to 
the latter. 


Sri soueess The former 
Luster and purity of white 
may also be worked into this formula, 
and thus be considered when roughly 
ascertaining which of two rayons is 


superior for manufacturing purposes. 


Yellow on Cellulose Acetate 

A greenish-yellow may be 
produced on cellulose acetate material 
by treating it in a solution or fine 
suspension of 4-amino 3:5-dinitro- 


x 


shade 





toluene at 50 deg. C. No additions 
need be made to the bath 
dinitro-amino compound 


affinity for 


since the 
shows a 


direct the acetate and 


produces a full shade. The color 
is fast to light, rubbing, and diazoti- 
zation, and may be used with other 


dyes for the production of compound 
shades, according to particulars given 
in English patent 261,822. 

Other 
such as 4-amino 3:5-dinitro 1-chlor- 
instance, may be used 
with the same results since their prop- 


dinitro-amino compounds, 


benzene, for 


A shade less fast 


to light mav, be obtained by using the 


erties are identical. 


corresponding dinitro derivative of 


metatoluenediamine. ‘Two-color ef- 


fects may be obtained on cellulose 


acetate viscose unions from a single 
bath by using some dye which colors 
viscose, together with one of the 
dinitro compounds which leaves vis- 


cose uncolored. 
Zymosis of Rayon 
Further studies by German investi- 
gators bear out results of earlier work 
on the cause of enzymatic degradation 


of rayon. It was found that the 
ravons whose cross-sections appear 
serrated and whose surfaces appear 


considerably lobed are acted upon to 
a much less degree than those whose 
rounded. 
It is thought also that the cause of 


surfaces are smooth and 


varving resistance to enzymatic ac- 
tion lies in the character of the mem- 


branes of various rayons, and_ that 
one form of filament surface aids 
the enzymes in their attack, while 


attack. It has 
some time that the 
surface and cross-section outline of a 
filament depend largely upon 
the nature of the precipitant, and that 
the variations may be caused by the 
accumulation of small quantities of 
salt on the filament surface or to a 


another hinders the 


been known for 


ravon 








. (1742) 
< 1 embt ipillarity, The 
conti tion « ese deductions was 
und in results obtained by exposing 
cellulose filaments to the action of 
ce e fo1 lor time Instead of 
d ( he case with re- 
é ed cellulose, the rate of rra 
d i creases with time his in 
é explained by assuming 
the re 1 i the fh rent sur 
disappears as the sur- 

de troved 
Aerated Silk 

\erated silk—a form of viscose 
file containing air cavities rathet 


than being of the usual solid cylindri 


cal formation—has a tenacity equal to 
e rayon, both when wet and 

en dry Its breaking strength is 
mewhat higher than viscose rayon. 
Under the miscroscope the indi 
vidual filament appears broad and 
ribbon-like, with many folds and stri 
ation Che ai paces are visible 
only when the cross section of the 
tibet examined; and the number of 
paces vary considerably in different 
fibers. The air spaces or bubbles may 


be introduced into the spinning solu 
into the 
the 
method is to 
a thin viscose and coagulate as 
rapidly as 


tion just before it is forced 


one of 
One 


coagulating bath by num 


ber of methods. 
use 
possible in a bath contain- 
ing some zinc salt, omitting the usual 
\nother 
aiding the bubble 


degassification. consists of 
formation by add- 
finely divided solid material, 
such as powdered pumice. 
the latest for controlling 
the bubble formation is described in 
U. S. patent 1,611,354, as being a 
nozzle through which the viscose so- 
lution is 


ing very 
One of 
inventions 


forced after electrolytic ac- 


tion has been set up within the 


solution 
Strength and Luster 

While investigators in America and 
Europe are busily engaged, research is 
also being carried out on a similar 
scale on the other side of the Pacific. 
A Japanese worker, seeking the rea- 
son for the poorer mechanical prop- 
erties of viscose rayon as compared to 
cotton when damp, found that they 
were caused by the different and ir- 
regular arrangement of cellulose 
particles, the presence of small im 
purities of a colloidal nature, excessive 
treatment with caustic 
favors oxidation of 


which 
incom- 
plete coagulation of the viscose solu- 


soda 


cellul se, 


tion, and incomplete dispersion of the 
He also states that 
luster is dependent upon the arrange- 
ment and size of the cellulose particles 
making up the filament, and also upon 
the existence of minute hollow 


viscose solution. 


spaces 
formed during coagulation. 

New Testing Attachment 

A new attachment for the 


graph type of strength 


seri- 
tensile tester 
has recently been offered to the users 
attachment allows 


of rayon rhe 


strips of skeins of 
rayon yarn to be tested for strength 
while immersed in solutions at various 


temperatures 


rayon cloth or 


The device 1s designed 


to occupy the position of the lower 
pulling jaw of the regular serigraph 
tester [he attachment consists of a 


TEXTILE WORLD 


the solution in which 
the sample is to be tested, and a spool 
over which the sample is looped after 
being festooned from the upper jaw. 

During the test the loop of material 
is submerged in the solution, and, be- 
cause of the marked weakness of wet 
rayon, it is evident that the break will 


container for 


always occur beneath the surface of 
the liquid. By this method two strips 
are actually tested, so, for the same 
conditions, the results obtained should 
be double those shown by an ordinary 
serigraph Comparative data 
substantiates this relation within the 
limits of experimental error. 


test. 


Humidity and Cotton Warp Yarn 


Effect of Humidity on Strength and Stretch of Sized and Unsized 
Yarn—Rate of Change 
By Westford 


A RECENT publication of the 
British Cotton Industry Re 
\ssociation has presented very 
interesting data on the effects of at 
mospheric humidity on the properties 
and unsized 
Such data are important in connec 


sea rch 


of sized cotton warps. 


tion with spinning, winding, warping, 
they are particularly useful and 


necessary 


etc 
in order to get correct re 
sults from yarn tests; and, finally, the 
variations with humidity affect weav- 
ing and breakages in the loom. 

The effect of humidity is not essen 
tially irregular, as has sometimes been 
stated, but follows the existing con- 
ditions in a consistent manner. It is 
especially necessary, if results are to 
be correctly interpreted, that the cot- 
ton be in equilibrium; that is, neither 
gaining nor losing moisture in the air 
at the time in question. 

Humidity for Maximum Strength 

A very regular, combed Sakel yarn 
reached its maximum strength at 87% 


relative humidity, and was _ not 
stronger even on soaking. Several 
cotton warp yarns” reached their 
greatest strengtn between 70% and 


100% relative humidity, the cause of 
the differences being not yet known. 

Using the strength at 70% relative 
humidity as a standard figure, a dif- 
ference of 10% in relative humidity 
produces a difference of 3.7% in 
strength. This is really small in com- 
parison with effects of twist, count, 
quality of yarn, or combing. The 
change in extension, or stretch at the 
breaking point, is of more practical 
importance and is larger—7.1% 
each change of 


for 


10% in relative 


humidity. Above a humidity of 85% 
and below 30% the change is smaller. 
the basis, the 
correction is a change of 
the strength (taken at 8% 
regain as a standard) for each 1% 
that the from eight. 
\ll of these figures are understood to 


Referred to regain 
strength 
26% of 


regain varies 


apply to “singles” yarns, 


Sized Yarn 

Sized yarn is affected in quite a 
different way. It is strongest between 
and 80% relative humidity and 
drops off only 4% in strength down 
to the bone-dry state; but it drops off 
even more rapidly by about 10% to 
the wet state. The last 
weakening of the 


=o Of 
70% 


is due to a 
starch with the 
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moisture of the high regains. 
The extension is more sensitive, 
increasing from 214 to 7 in. passing 
from wet, and most 
rapid at about 70% relative humidity 

In unsized yarns of medium twist 
at moderate humidities, excessive ten- 
sion pulls some of the fibers loose 


bone-dry to 


and the remainder are broken wher 
the varn breaks. At higher humidi 
ties most of the hairs are firmly 


gripped so that the break of a moist 
yarn is more of a snap while that « 

a dry yarn is more of a pull-out 
Humidity the strength o 
cotton to some extent, but a large par 
of the gain is due to the gripping oi 
the fibers as they swell and softer 
Sizing has the effect of increasins 
the grip still further so that all size 
varn breaks with almost a pure snayq 
Owing to this limitation of fiber sli 
the extension at the break is less than 
that for unsized yarn. 

The composition of the an 
the methods of have rathe 
limited effects on the results, causing 
possible differences up to 10% in 
breaking load and 30% in extension 
The greatest advantage of humidity 
in weaving is to lessen the brittleness 
of the size, as the cotton is, under 
these circumstances, beyond effective 
control. 


increases 


size 
sizing 


Improvements at Monticello Mills 





Mill Has 


Been 


Modernized 
Installed—Changed Over 


and_ Additional 


to Electric 


Machinery 
Drive 


By R. E. Walker, Jr.* 


S OMETHING over twenty-five 

years ago, there was organized 
in Monticello, Ark., the first cotton 
mill in the state which proved to be 
a success. This mill, known as Monti- 
cello Cotton Mills Company, has been 
in continuous operation ever since its 
organization. It was organized and 
entirely financed by the progressive 
citizens of Monticello, who controlled 
its financing and operations until the 
early part of last year. To them is 
due much credit for having pioneered 
the first successful mill in this state 


*Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., Atlanta. Ga. 


TEXTILE BALANCE OF TRADE 
EXPORTS 


Manufactures of: 
Cotton.. 
Wool 
Silk 7 
Rayon.... ‘ 
Jute, flax, hemp, ete 


Jan. 1927 

$7,678,534 
325,556 
997 366 
636,196 
591,988 


. $10,229,640 $11,948,777 


Total Exports. . . 


Jan. 1926 


Six Months Ended— 
Dec. 1926 Dec. 1925 
$51,571,816 $60,263,716 

2.030.735 2,522,989 

8.106.037 8.727.601 

3.667.998 3.502.730 

6.903.941 7.800.989 


$72,280,527 


=~ 


$9,272,967 
238,484 
1,248,144 
615,329 
573,853 


$82,818,025 


IMPORTS 


Manufactures of: 
Cotton.. : : 1 
Weol..... ; 4, 
Silk 4 pate 3,151,521 
MAVON..... soo ee 

1 


Jute, flax, hemp, ete.... 1 


Total Imports 
Excess of Imports over 
Exports. . 


vr 


$4,943,469 
918,413 


191,973 


$15,154,953 $17,984,708 


$5,593,223 
4,315,595 
2.791.872 
1,206,720 
16,026,075 


$30,084,497 
32,496,120 
22,449,984 
6.590.012 
68,025,990 


$32,555,517 
29,162,865 
20,416,777 
8.167.784 
69,842,123 


$25,384,593 $29,933,485 $159,616.603 $160,145,066 


$87,366,076 $77,327,041 





and also for having demonstrated that 
textile manufacturing is feasible in 
Arkansas. 

Realizing the need of revamping 
and modernizing, as well as expand- 
ing its operations and equipment in 
order to meet the competitive condi- 
tions obtaining today, the owners in- 
terested Arkansas capital outside of 
Monticello. A definite program of 
improvements and expansion was for- 
mulated. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Inc., mill engineers, were employed 
and under their direction this program 
was developed and executed. The de- 
velopment covered not only the com- 
plete repair of all property and ma- 
chinery, but also provided for the pur- 
chase of additional new equipment for 
each department, as well as the con- 
struction of a new weaving building. 

The mill now is provided with the 
latest type of opening and _ picking 
equipment, as well as high speed spin 
ning. As the plant stands today, it 
has ten thousand spindles and ove! 


two hundred looms, almost half o! 
them being new. 
The weaving building was con 


structed by the Griffin-Hodges Con 
pany, of Atlanta, Ga. This building, 
one story and basement, is a standard 
slow-burning, timber and brick struc 
ture. It is 126 x 137 ft., and is con 
nected to the original mill building 
by a wing 48 x 53 ft. This wing an 
a portion of the main building ar 
partitioned off and houses the slashi 
and tying-in. It is so constructed at 
(Continued on page 81) 


an 


ing, 
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Cotton Goods Census 


Report on Industry’s Status in the 
Year of 1925 

Wasnincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, ac- 
cording to data collected at the bien- 
nial census of manufactures taken in 
1926, the establishments whose prin- 
cipal products were cotton goods re- 
ported, for 1925, a total output valued 
at $1,714,367,787. This amount rep- 
resents a decrease of 9.8% as com- 
pared with $1,901,125,703 for 1923 
but exceeds the corresponding total for 
1921, $1,278,220,831, by 34.1%. 

The total for 1925 is made up as 
follows: Woven goods, over 12 inches 
in width, 7,773,468,028 square yards, 
valued at $1,245,139,031; cotton yarns 
tor sale, 626,356,804 Ibs., $313,060,245 ; 
cotton thread, 37,585,368 Ibs., $59,- 


Ree —— 


875,776; cotton waste for sale, 417,- 
094,448 Ibs., $40,622,879; other prod- 
ucts, $55,669,856. The leading items 
entering into the total for woven goods 
were the following: Sheetings, 1,638,- 
168,738 square yards, valued at $180,- 
357,058; print cloth, 1,153,813,770 
square yards, $97,262,908; twills and 
sateens, 532,830,805 square yards, 
$84,133,051; cord fabrics for tires, 
176,964,466 square yards, $80,478,625; 
ginghams, 356,475,999 square yards, 
$57,591,279; shirtings, not silk-striped 
nor rayon-striped, 372,106,936 square 
yards, $56,534,114; cotton flannel 
(canton flannel, flannelettes, and 
blanketings ), 375,415,819 square yards, 
$53,606,741; cloth composed of cotton 
and silk or other vegetable fiber and 
silk (except silk-striped shirtings), 
177,106,868 square yards, $51,671,221; 
denims, 180,491,656 square yards, $46,- 
092,096; lawns, nainsooks, cambrics, 
and similar muslins, 324,087,427 square 
yards, $43,323,433. 

The cotton-goods industry embraces 
mills engaged primarily in any of the 
processes preparatory to spinning, in 
spinning, or in the weaving of piece 
goods. (Manufacturers of cotton knit 
goods are not included, being classi- 
fied in the “ Knit-Goods ” industry. ) 

Of the 1,366 establishments report- 
ing for 1925, 364 were located in 
North Carolina, 178 in Massachusetts, 
162 in South Carolina, 134 in Georgia, 
115 in Pennsylvania, 75 in Rhode 
Island, 68 in Alabama, 43 in New 
York, 42 in Connecticut, 27 in New 
Jersey, 24 in Texas, 20 in Tennessee, 
17 in New Hampshire, 16 in Maine, 
14 in Illinois, 11 in Mississippi, 1o in 
Virginia, 8 in Maryland, 6 in Ohio, 
6 in Wisconsin, 5 in Kentucky, and 
the remaining 21 in 9 other States. In 
1923 the industry was represented by 
1.375 establishments, the decrease to 
1,366 in 1925 being the net result of 
i gain of 134 establishments and a loss 

143. The loss is accounted for as 

llows: Out of business, 74; idle, 

reported commodities other than 
tton goods as products of greatest 
ilue and therefore transferred to the 

propriate industries, 28. 

The statistics for 1925, as presented 

rewith, are preliminary and subject 

such correction as may be found 
(Continued on page 118) 
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Working on 


Cotton Survey 





Plan Statistical Work to Cov 
Material and Fi 


er Industry’s Relation to Raw 


eld for New Uses 


By Irvin D. Foos 


WasHINcTON, D. C. 

HE Department of Agriculture has 

actively undertaken its part in the 
program to extend cotton consumption. 
Its object will be to show the grade, 
staple length and character of cotton 
now produced as contrasted with the 
relative demand in manufacture for 
cotton of such descriptions, as deter- 
mined by the survey of cotton utili- 
zation now being carried forward in 
cooperation with The Cotton-Textile 
Institute and the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Such a comparison is intended to 
reveal to what extent cotton produc 
tion is out of line with consumption. 
For instance, the evaluation of supply 
and demand may show a production 
as compared to demand, as follows: 


Production Demand 
Cc i 


Strict good middling. .... 10 10 
Strict middling ......... 10 30 
eee 15 35 
Below middling ........ 75 25 


With a qualitative as well as a 
quantitative production 
both the buyer and seller would enter 
the market knowingly and, for the 
first time, the price would be a true 
picture of the value of the cotton. 

To bring such knowledge to the in- 
dustry and throw light on the nature 
of the supply in time to do somebody 
some good, the Department this year 
will make a series of estimates of the 
grades and staple lengths of the cur- 
rent crop based on samples taken from 
gins in the Atlantic, Mississippi Delta, 
and Texas-Oklahoma sections of the 
cotton belt. A sample will be taken 
from every bale of cotton passing 
through a number of well-distributed 
gins in each of these three areas, 
which constitute in total one-tenth of 
the whole. Under the new cotton 
statistics law passed by Congress in 
the past session, the Department is 
authorized to issue at least three such 
estimates and the Department is plan- 
ning to issue 4 or 5. 

These estimates will be coupled with 
estimates of the grade and staple of 
the cotton-in-demand, to be computed 
annually, based on an exhaustive study 


analysis of 


of the uses to which cotton is put. 


Incidentally the survey which is now 
underway of the customary uses of 


cotton will not only throw light on 


the nature of the demand but also 
form the basis for new uses 

It is hoped that by depicting the 
relation of production to demand in 
its true proportions the supply, both in 
quantity and kind, will be effectively 
adjusted, without vainly beseeching the 
cotton farmer to curtail his plantings 


Instead, the farmer will be encouraged 


(1743) 49 


Lawrence & Co.'s New Offices 


Progress of Industry Illustrated by 
Exhibits and Furnishings 

\ rare collection of prints of New 
England mills, which gives a pictorial 
account of the beginning of the cotton 
industry in this country, will be placed 
on view as an historic textile exhibit 
Lawrence & Co., 8g 
Franklin St., Boston, Mar. 14, by John 
S. Lawrence of this 
president of the New 


at the offices ot 


firm and also 
England Coun 
cil. Keys of mills more than 100 years 
old and stencils and 


seals, hand 


stamps used a century ago will also 
form part of the exhibition 

fourteen textile communities of 
New the South and Canada 


will be represented at the first show 


England, 





Rotunda of Lawrence & Co's. Remodeled Boston Offices 


to grow cotton of greater utility, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. In 
the final analysis curtailed production 
on the plantation is the same thing 
as short-time in the mill, and the ob- 
ject of the Department of Agriculture 
is to adjust the grade, staple and 
character of cotton produced to the 
grade, staple and character of cotton 
demanded, supplemented by new and 
larger uses, an ideal situation both for 
agriculture and for the industry. The 
spinner will know how much cotton 
is being produced for his purposes and 
the farmer will benefit by stability in 
price as, in effect, he will no longer 
be selling a product—the supply of 
which and the demand for which is 
(Continued on page 95) 


GRADE AND STAPLE OF TEXAS COTTON 


For the five-year period from 1921 to 1925, 


tion marketed 882,466 b 
GRADING OF COTTON BY 


Per 
cent 





1921 cent | 


Good middling and above.| 6,749} 7.19] 9,868) 12.70} 
Strict middling. ........|/28,480) 30.37|33,542| 43.17| 4 











| 

1922 | Per | 1923 | Per 1924 | Per | 1925 Per 
| 
| 


inclusive, the Texas Farm Bureau Federa 
ales, divided as follows: 

YEARS AND PERCENTAGES 

», 
cent cent : cent Total a 


1,011} 5.49) 82,703; 29.09) 33,937) 13.89/143,268) 16.24 
5,354) 24.88117,734| 41.41) 73,688) 30.16/298,798) 33.86 


Middling..... ..... {80,058} 32.04/24,433) 31.44) 56,424) 30.95) 59,440) 20.90! 63,718! 26.08) 234,073 26.52 

Strict low middling... .. .|16,327) 17.41] 6,554) 8.43) 43,409) 23.81) 12,749) 4.48) 15,955) 6.53) 94,994) 10.76 

Low middling ....-| 6,660] 7.10) 1,544) 1.99) 20,908) 11.46) 4,912) 1.73) 38,342) 15.69) 72,366) 8 20 

Under low middling | 5,528! 5.89] 1,765} 2.27) 6,212} 3.41) 6.784) 2.39] 18,678] 7.65] 38,967) 4.42 
93 ,802 77,706 182,318 284 322 244,318 882 ,466 


"STAPLE LENGTH OF COTTON 


r 


BY YEARS AND PERCENTAGI 





| | 











| | | 
: Por i ses Per | on | Per , Per 98 Per | » Per 
Staple length | 1921 | cent | 1922] cent | 1923 | cent | 1924 | cent | 1925 | cent Total | cont 
| | 
Septet catnip Ree ee aE , ; 
13% inch and above..... .| 1,891} 2.02] 1,708} 2.20) 1,489 82; 2,829) 1.00) 4,635) 1.90) 12,552) 1.42 
1 inch to 1% inch...... 22,838) 23.34/31,773) 40.89) 11,108; 6.09) 25,109) 8.83) 80,543) 32.97)171,371, 19.42 
DEE Di secs csnsed 63,361) 67.55/43,955| 56.57)165,443) 90.74234,693) 82.54 142,272) 58.23/649,724) 73 63 
os than 7% inch.......) 5,712) 6.09 270} 34; 4,278) 2.35) 21,691) 7.63) 16,868 6.90) 48,819) 5 53 
93 ,802|......|77,706 18) 





2,318 284 322 244,318 . -|882 , 466 


ing of this historic exhibit which will 
be a feature of the dedication of the 
new New England headquarters of 
Lawrence & Co. The New England 
room of the company’s offices which 
‘have been completely remodeled to 
meet the demands of the trade, will 
house the exhibition. 

Mayor Nichols of Boston will wel- 
come the visitors who will assemble 
from the sections where mills served 
by the firm are located and these in- 
clude the Lawrence, 
Lowell, Gloucester, Taunton, Ipswich, 
Mass.; Dover, N. H.; Lisbon, Me.; 
Columbia, Lyman, Pelzer and Tuca- 
pau, S. C.; Hogansville and La 
Grange, Ga. and Hamilton, Ont. 

A rotunda has been created for the 
new offices and along the Franklin 
Street from the New England 
room, will be a series of 12 show- 


following : 


side, 


rooms. Showcases will adorn the 
pillars in the room and the color 
scheme will be green and_ white. 


Fabrics manufactured by the mills are 
being utilized in the furnishings and 
decorations. The curtains, draperies, 
portieres, upholstery and slip covers 
will show the products of the mills in 
a practical way. 

The company has 12 
domestic sales departments, each of 


separate 
which specializes on certain lines of 
textiles, none of which are competi- 
tive. These units form a common 
service department. Export depart- 
operate through 51 branch 
offices and sales agencies in 65 terri- 
tories throughout the world. 


ments 
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President John A. Sweetser 


Succeeds John F. Norman 


Now 


TEXTILE 


WORLD 


American Woolen Reports Loss 





Chairman of Bigelow-Hartford Co. Financial Condition Better Than for Years Despite Drastic 


At the nnual meeting in Boston 
m Monday of the Bigelow-Hartford 
( pet cw op t pl nts it 
. ‘ ‘ Conn nd ( linton 
Ma Joh1 \ Sweetser of Bliss 
Fabyan & Co., dry zoods commission 
me! nt oston, was elected pre 
lent ucceeding John | Norman 
who becomes chairman of the board 
ft directe 

\I, Nr, 1 


1 “a4 } 
\it Norman as been with the 


company for 33 years, including his 


career with the Ik. S 


Higgins ( 

Hartford 
present 
1914 he 


arpet 
(o. and the 
When the 
formed in 


Carpet Co. 
company Was 


became general 





John A. Sweetser 
manager and in 1924 succeeded the 
late Robert VP. Perkins as president 


John Sweetser’s Career 


John A 


sweetser 18 37 years Ol 

e, 1 raduate of Harvard in the 

| of r91t and began his careet 

1 Live t le maustr with two 

years ¢ ictual mill experience at the 
3 \li ( « Walt in M is 
Hy 1 t mie! ind 1 experience 
Wa | Vrence AN LO t thet 
Ne ) ot r tollow ng W lich he 
bex t tant treasure! ot the 


toy Mic. ( o., Salmon Fall Mig. ¢ Gis 
n Mfg. Co.. and Waltham 
Bleachery & Dve Works. When con 


trol of t Boston Mfg. Co. was taken 
over by interests identified with 
Amory, Browne & Co. Mr. Sweetse1 
became treasurer of that mill and the 


ability that he displayed in this posi 


tion w responsible for his selection 
by Blis :, Faby in & Co. to take charge 
of modernizing the merchandising 
and manufacturing methods of most 

a gi Roe ie ' 
ot the mills whose accounts § are 
handled by tl it house. He 1s vice- 


: oe ee 
president of the National \ssociation 


of Cotton Manufacturers and is a 


Inventory Markdowns at 
t lens financial report of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. for the fiscal 
vear ended December 31, 1926, shows 
; after depreciation, 
markdowns and_ other 
5, as compared 


net loss taxes, 
inventory 
charges of $4,225,845, 
with an operating profit in 1925 of 
$949,172; the net loss last year after 
preferred and dividends 
was $7,727,595 and compares with a 
deficit of 

of $2,555,578. In 


subsidiary 


character in 1925 
555,: 1924 the deficit 
after all charges and dividends was 
$11,969,836. 


similat 


There was an operating loss last 
vear of $2,103,153, 
counted for $2,122,692 and dividends 
Although there was 
a shrinkage in net quick of a little 

in surplus of 
$7,727,595, the cash position of the 
company at the end of the year was 
better than it has been for a long 
period. Bank loans were reduced a 
little over $5,700,000 and cash _in- 
creased by approximately $1,000,000. 
lowest 
1922 and the company has a working 
capital of $64,000,000. The most dis- 
feature for stockholders is 
the shrinkage in surplus of $ 
094 last year and 
$17,999,704. 

Comparative Income Account 

\merican Woolen Co.’s income for 
the last 


depreciation ac 
for $3,502,750 


over $5,000,000 and 


The inventory is the since 


quieting 
7 
> 


since 1923 of 


four vears compares as 


follows: 
192¢ 
Net profit +$2.1038 
Divs pf stk 3,500, 
Divs com stk 
a 1 
Depree'n ee nia Sees oy 2,122 
Balance 7.727, 


Res restored to surplus 
Def for year 
rev surplus - xis 
Ins & pension restored 
Total surplus 
* Profit + Deficit 


15,597 


The Consolidated Balanee Sheet 
The company’s consolidated balance 


1 


heet as of December 31 of the last 


four years compares as follows: 





021 23324,616 22,127,356 


id Shrinkage of Surplus 

all branches of textile industry had 
The combination is one 
renders manufacturing and 
merchandising operations extremely 
difficult and makes it almost impossi- 
ble to operate at a profit. 

Average 20% decline in wool prices 
entailed not only a severe shrinkage 
in the value of the company’s raw 
material supplies, but automatically 
affected stock in process and finished 
goods. This coupled with the ab- 
normally poor demand for 
above mentioned, tells the story. 

Buying of goods was and still is of 
the hand-to-mouth variety that pre- 
vents the large-scale manufacturing 
operations that spell substantial 
profits. The government figures indi- 
cate that the woolen and worsted in- 
dustry in 1926 operated at about 62% 
capacity. The number of individual 
buyers on the company’s books is 
larger than ever; while widening dis- 
tribution is obviously a sign of good 
merchandising and implies a firm grip 
on the trade, it involves additional 
selling without proportional gain of 
income. 

Last vear at this time the heavy- 


to contend. 
which 


goods, 


weight goods season had opened quite 
satisfactorily with the distinct promise 
of normal volume of sales and profits. 
Prospects continued very encouraging 


up through midsummer. After that 











the demand for goods fell away 
} 1925 1924 1923 
153 $3,051,065 $4,025,865 $9,326,623 
000 2,500,000 3.500,000 3,120,833 
Mer Se ate ae 1,516,666 2 800,000 
STOO 1.750 8,750 
692 2,101,893 2,918,555 
95 +255 411,969,836 
9,457 250,998 
2,483,598 11,960,380 990.371 








20,808 2090 
5,000,000 


34,087,736 82.606,354 


33,596,725 
sharply and the fine promise of the 
first half year disappeared. The re- 
sults for 1926 only serve to demon- 
strate the impossibility of forming a 





ASSETS 





126 
(ash boi $6,902, 
Bills & aects receiy 28.080 
Inventories (a) ; 45 S64, 
Wool purch accept 10d 
Plants 55,293, 
Investments 2’ 999, 
Deferred chgs Re 
Total 134.779 
LIABII 
Notes pay 6,151 
Bank accept pay Q& 
Vouchers acct : 4.931 
Wool purch accept 105 
Res for txs & conting 1.062 
Mtgs on N. Y. City eldes 2.087, 
Cpn nts Shaw'n 500 
(pn nts Webst 500 
(om stock 10.000 
If stock 5O000 
Cap stk subs.. on 
Acerd divs “ 729 
Res insur fnd 
Res pension fd 
Spec reserve 
Surplus 15.597 
Petal. . 134,779 
(a At cost or market, whichever is lowe 


President Pierce’s Report 
President 
part as 


The annual 
Andrew” G. 
follow 5. 


report of 


Pierce is in 


lhe company was subject last vear 
to same trying conditions, i. e., fall- 
markets and lack 


for product, with which 


ing raw material 


ot demand 











1925 #1924 71923 
634 $5,872, $5,904,893 $7,117,210 
511 28,204,7 B34 586,087 
991 54,.165,2 6.007.894 
HOS 1.014,: 
748 57,763, 51,966,987 
314 3,206, 4 433 
#82 NGA, wad 
OSS 150,790 6 
ITIES 
TOO 11.876.500 11,195,000 9,766,500 
650 370,399 : 5 . 
228 6,288,770 T.176,389 5,267,231 
403 1,014,848 “ ee 
176 4,063,176 4,063,175 
Ooo 2 O99 000 2,180,000 2.180.000 
O00 Cig eS ee ee ae 
a00 5,500,000 eee ee 
aon 10 000 000 10 000 000 40,000,000 
O00 SOOO OOD 5OL000 000 50000 000 
B00 24.300 Siete adi nk) ~ —Phamn ie Ai ee ae 
Ho4 729,604 "9 BOA 100 
2 700.000 00 
2.500.000 00 
sik 000 
022 23,324,616 22,127,256 725 
OS3  150.790,708 142,602,825 152.622.9456 
r. tWebster and Shawsheen Mills omitted. 


reliable forecast of the vear’s show- 
ing on one season’s results in this 
industry. 

In spite of the adverse operating 
results, the company ended the year 
in the best financial condition in years. 
Jank reduced by over 


I loans 
$5,700,000 and cash increased by over 


were 
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The working capital of 
$64,000,000 is ample for all needs. 

Inventories have been taken with 
the greatest detail and care and 
strictly at cost or market whichever 
was lower, and inventory of $45,864,- 
g90 is the lowest since 1922, at which 
time the Webster and 
Mills were not included. 

The necessary replacements of and 
additions to the machinery and equip- 
ment of the company have been pro- 
vided for. All the mills are in excel- 
lent condition to take care of the busi- 
ness that is allotted to them. Full 
insurance is carried on plants, prop 
erties and merchandise 


$1,000,000. 


Shawsheen 
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World Cotton Authorities Meet 
to Approve U. S. Standards 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Representa- 
tives of European cotton associations 
and exchanges will meet with repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agri 
culture and of the American cotton 
industry at Washington, Mar. 14, for 
the purpose of approving copies of 
the universal cotton standards for use 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
the arbitration committees of the 
European associations during the two- 
year period beginning Aug. I, 1927. 

Biennial meetings for the purpose 
of approving copies of the standards 
are provided for by agreements 
between the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the leading cotton exchanges of 
Europe under which the European ex- 
changes have adopted the official cot- 
ton standards of the United States for 
American upland cotton, known as the 
“Universal Standards,” as the basis 
of all their contracts in which grades 
are specified for the purchase and sale 
of American cotton. 

Invitations have been sent to the 
following American organizations to 
send representatives to the conference: 

Texas Cotton Association, Atlantie Cotton 
Association, Oklahoma State Cotton Ex 
change, Arkansas Cotton Trade Association 
Southern Cotton Shippers Association 
California—Arizona Cotton Association 
Staple Cotton Cooperative Association, The 
Cotton—Textile Institute, American Cottor 
Manufacturers Association, National Asso 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, New Eng 
land Cotton Buyers Association, The 
American Cotton Growers Exchange, Ark 
wright Club, New York Cotton Exchang: 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and the 
Board of ‘Trade of the City of Chicago 

he following representatives of 
the European organization will attend 
the meeting: 

Manchester 


Cotton Association, Ma 


chester, England J. BK. Kershaw, M 
Duckworth Co Arthur Morris, Morris «& 
Wilson; Hl. Robinson (unofficial). 


Bremer Baumwollbirse, Bremen, Ger 
many: George Albrecht Furst and Heinric! 
Westerschulte, Delegates; Direktor Emi 
Schier, Managing Director, Ludwig 
Kumpers, Kheine, Westfalia, (unofficial) 

Federation of Master Cotton Spinner 
Manchester, England: Joseph Wild. 

Associazione Cotoniera Italiana, Milatr 
Italy lor Aldo Secaravaglio, of Cerett 
and Scaravaglio, and Rodolfo Kronauet 

Syndicat duo Commerce des Cotons 
Havre, Havre, France: Jacques Roeder 
and Pierre du Pasquier. 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd., Liver 
pool, England: C. S. Hannay, president 
and A. C. Nickson, secretary 

Marche de Coton a Gand: 
Pflieger, secretary and Harold 
president. 

Centro Algedonero de Tarcelona Jose 
M. Esteve, president and Pedro Marques 
secretary. 

Vereeniging voor den 
Rotterdam : G H 
Kalmon. 
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Saxtons River, Vt. The town has 
voted to exempt from taxation for five 
years the property of the Saxtons River 


Mills, Inc. 
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Revive the Wool Council! 

HEN the Wool Council of America was 

described in these columns a_ few 
months ago as being “in a state of suspended 
animation,” too optimistic a term was used. 
It now appears that the Council is practically 
devoid of animation—suspended or otherwise. 

This temporary cessation of cooperative 
effort in the wool manufacturing industry is 
regrettable from every standpoint. The ad- 
jective “temporary” is used advisedly, because 
sooner or later some such movement must and 
will be undertaken again. 

This fact makes the present inactivity doubly 
unfortunate because the industry is merely 
delaying the inevitable—and losing valuable 
time thereby. 

Without any official knowledge as a basis, 
the causes underlying the failure of the move- 
ment cannot be stated positively. However, 
from gossip in the trade, it appears that differ- 
ence of opinion on several matters, some of a 
detail nature and others broad in principle, was 
responsible. It is understood that to some, the 
function of the Council meant publicity alone 
—while others recognized this as only one of 
its many activities. 

Those holding the latter view are correct. 
The wool manufacturing industry, like the 
cotton division, needs a searching examination 
of the premises underlying all its develop- 
ments. It needs investigation of its merchan- 
dising methods, its costs determination, its 
capacity to produce, its new market potential- 
ities. It needs a cooperative effort to secure 
from the buying public its full share of the 
textile business that other branches are very 
naturally trying to divert to cotton, silk 
and fur. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute is going to fill 
these needs ior its division of the industry. 
Even though its work is still in the organiza- 
tion stage, that statement can be made posi- 
tively, because the Institute is headed by the 
right type of man and because the industry 
is solidly behind the movement. The wool 
division can do the same. There is no insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way—except lethargy 
and personal differences. 

Successful inauguration of such a move- 
ment depends upon elimination of all jealousies 

whether sectional or personal. It depends 
upon the development of the right psycholog- 
ical attitude. That attitude was achieved in 
the cotton industry and changed it overnight 
from a disconnected group of individualists to 
a coordinated group of cooperators. 

The wool manufacturers of the country are 
ursuing a short-sighted policy in their fail- 
ire to give fundamental assistance to an indus- 
ry that needs it so sorely. 

* * * 


Where Demand Exceeds Supply 
HE election of John A. Sweetser at the 
age of 37 as president of the Bigelow- 

Hartford Carpet Co., and the advancement to 
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executive positions of great responsibility of 
Russell H. Leonard, treasurer of the Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co., and several other equally 
young men of the North and South, demon- 
strate conclusively that there is no lack of 
opportunity in the textile industry for young 
executives of proved character and manufac- 


turing and merchandising ability. As an 
actual fact, demand is much in excess of the 
supply. 


There are numerous executives of advanced 
years who would gladly resign their respon 
sibilities to young men of known character, 



























THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Contidence and op 
timism spreading. Substantial orders form 
good background for both gray and finished 
goods. Large trading since first of year 
| with minimum price advance shows feeling 
for stabilization. Gingham price guarantee 
continued to fall price naming. Firmer 
tone in cotton yarns. 

Wool Goods: Mills’ losses have been 
brought to fore by American Woolen Co.'s 
statement. Conditions affecting this com- 
pany are generally felt through industry. 
Another hard year ahead for trade sellers 
say as buyers vacillate. Between-season 
dullness in worsted yarns, heavyweight buy- 
ing not yet having got under way. 
| Knit Goods: Optimism is spreading 1n 
| the hosiery field, though spottiness persists. 
Competition remains keen. Rayon goods 
stronger. Fall trade irregular. Underwear 
is generally firmer and withdrawal of one 
line has’ strenghtened market. Ruling 
| prices attractive because based on cotton 
2M%c below current figures. 

Silk Markets: Prices strenghten through- 
out market as mills consider possibility of | 
recent advances in raw silk being main- | 
| tained. Buyers resist any advances, par- | 

ticularly cutting-up trade which has bought 
| little of late. Georgettes and flat crepes 
lead in popularity while prints do well. A 
good print season due to no over-produc- 
tion. Raw silk slightly easier. 








ability and vision who are well versed in 
modern manufacturing and merchandising 
methods. There are numerous other execu 
tives, not all of whom are of advanced years, 
who have failed to acquaint themselves with 
modern methods, and whose perspective is of 
the past and not of the future, whose places 
their directors would fill with younger men 
if the right young men could be found. 
There was never a period in the history of 
the textile industry when there was greater 
opportunity for young executives of unim 
peachable character having an adequate 
knowledge of modern methods, and_ those 
opportunities will continue to increase with 
the certain growth of the industry. Probably 
there are more young men of these qualifica 
tions in the industry than is realized, but if 
they have not heard opportu it\ kno ] ing, 
believe that they have not had opportunity to 
demonstrate their ability, it is up to them to 
place themselves so that they can both hear 
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We Believe 
Ia the Conservation and Protectieu 
of Domestic Industries 





and be heard. The old saying that “Oppor- 
tunity knocks but once” does not apply to 
the textile industry. The textile industry's cry 
for young executives of proved ability sounds 
louder than a boiler factory. 


* * * 


International 48 Hour Week 
Tis palpably incorrect to interpret the cabled 
report of the International I*ederation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association's proposal for a conference in 
Washington to consider the question of an in 
ternational 48 hour week for the cotton in 
dustry, as meaning that the Federation favors 
the ratification of the 48 hour agreement 
adopted at a conference in Washington im 
mediately following the war. That agreement 
was never ratified by this country or Great 
Britain, and there is conclusive evidence that 
the letter of the agreement has not been lived 

up to by any of the uropean signatories. 

Union labor, however, continues to press 
ratification upon countries that have signed, 
and such pressure by British labor presumably 
is the reason the International Federation pro- 
poses a new conference in Washington; it 1s 
not so much a diplomatic side-stepping of the 
issue as it is a demand for a show-down on the 
whole subject, which show-down is certain to 
demonstrate that no signatory country is living 
up to the Washington agreement. 

The Eleventh Congress of the International 
Federation, held at Stockholm in June, 1922, 
adopted a resolution formally putting the or 
ganization on record in opposition to the 48 
hour week and there is no evidence that its 
position has changed since then; that resolu- 
tion was as follows: Resolved, “That this Con- 
gress having considered the papers presented 
upon the effect of the introduction of the 48- 
hours’ working week, and having discussed 
the whole position, is convinced that the 48- 
hours’ working week, which has been intro 
duced in various countries either by law or by 
agreement with the labour organizations has 
proved to be economically unsound and detri 
mental to the best interests of both employers 
and operatives.” 

* * * 


Are Railroads Seeking Trouble? 
D URING and since the administration of 
trunk-line railroads by the Government 
their officials have sought the cooperation of 
shippers in their efforts to minimize the exac 
tions of the Government and of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and particularly in 
their efforts to place the railroads on a paying 
basis since the abrogation of Government con 
trol, and there is much recorded evidence of 
their appreciation of this cooperation. But now 
that conditions are changed and most of the 
trunk-line railroads are making money there 
have been occasional recent happenings that 
tend to impel the belief that railroad officials 
are seeking trouble instead of help. 
It is not rate increases and classification 
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changes of advantage to railroads that are en- counting system which, although said to be If by these and other indirect methods the m 
tirely responsible for this assumption, although favored by the Interstate Commerce Commis- railroads are determined to make trouble, then Oo! 
if they had been as numerous in other classes sion, is much more obscure than the present shippers in protection of their own and public 7 
f : sartallies vari 7. . : ; : s : ei a ati tciiia” | i : a a 
of freight as in textiles they might be the system and would make it practically impos- interest must , —". and vid gy : 
ause of general “itatio n combating : to meet propaganda with propaganda. irst, 
cause of general irritation. In combating sible for shippers to defend themselves against oe ee : f1 
rate increases shippers are now seriously : ; however, they should demand of the Inter- 
ae : arbitrary increases in rates. Incidentally the ; : : ae ; 
handicapped by the arbitrary and complicated ; ; : apie state Commerce Commission a hearing and a ( 
5 se ~ . ° ee “()2 csc are > rag yr 7e Vz ze . ss ° e. 4 x ° ° 
formula for determining costs of handling railroads are engaging in well organized and voice in determining new railroad accounting 
rormula . S 5 5 S i 
particular classes of traffic that is prescribed adequately financed propaganda for the crea- methods, on the ground that this is a matter it 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, but tion of public support of this and other of public interest and is not one merely of 
the railroads are now advocating a new ac- measures. railroad administration. i 
t! 
td | k and tl 
ats , ‘ iC ‘ > address on the work and programs t 
Hotel Reservations at Atlantic S tl R ses t C t id Wo! t 
ET ae SOUTH ses O oopera e of The Cotton-Textile Institute. = 
4 40 ? 6s : I 
“ee sitmunie In a general way the program,’ : 
o \ Cc acl ine, sec eta i eas ° ‘ _ . ~ . T > = 4 aes , r ~ 
urer of the American Cotton Manu- Institute Head Gets Favorable Reactions—Spinners and Narrow 1e said, . two fold, one phase nag i 
. . . ° . ing purely to manutacturin robD- 
facturers Association, has sent a let Sheeting Mills to Organize st 5 oe & P 
: : lems and the other relating to devel ‘ 
ter to members explaining the plan ; ies ; ee 7 , : Boe oe : 
cae Lied eeneiendatinns at the an Cnarotte, N,. C, Mr. Hines said “Especially in this opment of markets and new uses {or - 
oO note accommodations at th < = : ree ce = = ¢ - 
nal amenities ia Atlantic City [Nv REASED efficiency in the oper- territory where there are many yarn cotton goods.” 
a co ent ) lé ] Ly» Ss “ ree 5 . . e,° . . ° ° 
N. J., May 13 and 14 ation of cotton mills and less ex- mills, does a peculiar condition exist. High tribute was paid by the manu- t 
I , a 29 14. 


\s has been previously announced, 


the National Association of Cotton 


Manufacturers will meet there at the 
same time Headquarters of both 
associations will be at the Hotel Tray 
more as a joint session on Friday 


afternoon, May 13 and a joint banquet 


that evening are planned 


The Joint Committee on Arrange 
ments of the two organizations were 
ible to secure 400 rooms at the Tray 

ore nd these are » be equally 
divide b een e two associ n 
committee decided that active 

‘ nber dl he quarte ed l 

}) le n ( lravmore lhe 
ove ( ( emi together 
“ ) ‘ na ¢ ri r « 
vill have desirable res ms in ad 
\< 1 el l l l he Ma 
DO ) 13 Cline 1. en ( ben n 
yt thre 1] tel lt yimore, W ll ¢ ill 
hotel reservation Tor the convention 
consequently Mri MelLaurine has 
urged members to write Mr. Benson 


viving details reg 


irding membership 


and indicating dates of arrival and 
departure 


Last Showing of N.A.C.M. 
Traveling Style Show 

rhe last opportunity to view the 
National 


\ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers 


traveling stvle show of the 


will be next week when from Tuesday 
until Friday inclusive, it will be on ex 
ion 11 e Assembly Hall of the 
] } (Co 4 Ma 
( \ } ie 
1 Na \ 


' ’ 4 7 t 
oe urtot has 
] ( 1 ( 1 i eT 
( ] Machine 
Wot le used a business card 
; ‘ 1 add “3 
bearing their name and address, with 


the name Cummings ihey state that 


this man is an impostor; and that he 


is not, and never has been en ployed 


oncern under the name Cum 
mings and is not authorized to repre- 
+] 


sent em. 


is suggested here at a con- 
ference between 100 or more Carolina 


pansion wi 


COTTON TEXTILE 


WAGES UP 


These mills are unable to expand 


their markets as easily as it might be 


HOURS DOWN 


“A recent analysis of payroll records of mills manufacturing 
cotton goods in New England and in the South reveals the fact 
that the average weekly wage received in 1926 was 105% larger 


than in 


0 f 
was 8% 


smaller than in 1913. 


1913: and that the number of hours worked in 192 


This study also brings out the 


fact that full-time earnings of men in the cotton mills decreased 


from $20.87 per week in 1924 


to $18.67 in 1926: and that the 


average earnings of men in the woolen and worsted industry 
decreased from $28.44 per week in 1924 to $26.87 in 1926. 


“The trend of wages during 


1927 in both of these industries 


will probably continue downward, with the number of hours 


remaining about constant. 
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textile and Walker D 
Hines, The Cotton 
tile Institute last ‘Tuesday. 


manufacturers, 
president of lex- 


“T have a conviction that not 
mills, is 


Mr. Hines 


more 


lls, but more business in 
the 


the need ot 
declared. 

Mr. Hines that the Institute 
will make a special study with a view 
of remedying “peculiar” conditions 
affecting the cotton yarn spinners. At 
his suggestion it was decided by the 
Spinners Association to appoint a 
committee of New 
York sometime in April and confer 
with Mr. A. M. Farley, of 
Laurinburg, president of the spinners, 
the 


industry,” 


said 


seven to go to 
Hines. 


Was given authority to appoint 


committee. 
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March 15, 1927. 


Waste Mat 
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United Business Service. 


possible for the cloth manufacturers 
consequently the Institute must make 
a special study of the spinners’ prob- 
lems.” 

Mr. Hines, was guest of honor at 
a luncheon given at the Chamber of 
Commerce, where he made a brief 


facturers to the leadership of Mr 
Hines, and they commended him for b 
accomplishments, which they said are 
already exerting beneficial influences 
on the industry. 

Mr. Hines, on his first tour of the 
Southeast as head of the Institute, 
opened his series of Carolina confer- 
ences Monday at Greensboro. He left 
here for Spartanburg, S. C., where 
he held a conference Wednesday. He 
went to Greenville, S. C., Thursday, 
and was in Atlanta on Friday, where 
it was planned to organize a narrow 
sheeting manufacturers group. 

The North Carolina carded yart 
spinners prepared on Wednesday to 
assist in efforts of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute to remedy unfavorable trade 
conditions through a committee oi 
seven, who will confer with Walter 
D. Hines at New York in April. A 
M. Farley, of Laurinburg, spinners’ 
president, may not make the appoint- 
ment latter part of the 
month. 
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Thies Dyeing and Processing Plans 





New Company at Belmont, N. C., With $750,000 Capital, Is 


Backed by Several Prominent Textile Men 


HE organization of the Thies 
Dyeing and Processing Co. of 
North Carolina, which will build a 


plant at Belmont, N. C., to do job and 
commercial dyeing and bleaching of 
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»xtile School, 


Textile 


Raleigh, N. C., 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 4-8, 


1927. 
National Association of Hosiery 

Convention, Philadely 
Blackstone Valley Mills 


Hall, Northbridge, Mass., April 7-9 


Weavers’ Division, Southern Textil 


S. C., April 20, 1927 


Association, 


& Underwear Manufacturers, Annual 


Third Textile Exhibition, Village 


Association, Meeting, Spartanburg, 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers and American Cotton Manu- 


facturers’ 

N. J., May 12-14, 1927. 
Master Mechanics’ Division, 

Greenville, S. C., May 18, 1927. 


Association Joint Convention, Hotel 


Southern Textile 


Traymore, Atlantic City, 


Association, Meeting, 


National Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Waldorf-Astoria, New 


York, July 18-23, 1927. 











cotton and rayon products, marks the 
addition of the 15th textile plant to 
Belmont. The capital stock of the 
company is $750,000. The plant will 
the Conti 
& Tile Co. and will have 


lbs. pet 


be located on the site of 
Brick 


a capacit) Ot 100,000 


nental 
week 
Prominent textile men are assoc 


ated in the development, the office: 


being the following: President, B 
E. Geet is president and tre 
surer of the Judson Mills, Greenvill 
ie vice-president and genet 
manager, A. C. Lineberger, Jr., se 


y and treasurer of the Art Clot 
Mills, Lowell, N. C.; 
and treasurer, C. M. Geer, vice-pres 
\rt Mills. Othe 
the new organization 
otowe 


retary 
Ine secretal 
dent of the Cloth 
active in 
A ©. 


and S. P. 


Lineberger, Sr., R. L. 
Stowe, of the Lineberge: 
Stowe interests at Belmont. George 
W. Steiger, president of B. Thies 
Inc., manufacturers of automatic 
dyeing and bleaching machines, is 4 






orge 
hies 
ratic 
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member of the board of directors and 
ot the advisory board. 

Construction will start within 30 
days. The site comprises approxi- 
mately 15 acres. Machinery will come 
trom Germany and will be installed 
ome time in July. The plant will 
omprise 25,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
ind will be one story and basement 
in height. 

The organizers of the company 
have had a small unit in operation at 
the Art Cloth Mill for eight months 


and after observing its work are 
thoroughly satisfied with the pros- 


pects for the development. The plant 
will be equipped to dye yarn in any 
iorm including cones, tubes, skeins, 
chain warps, cops and beams; and 
will do trade and commercial bleach- 
ing and dyeing. 

The plant will be equipped with 
the latest types of Thies dyeing ma- 
chines. The Thies beam and tube 
bleaching equipment, which has a ca- 
pacity of from 2,000 lbs. to 5,000 lbs. 
per batch, is entirely new to this 
country. 

A number of new patented dryers, 
designed by George W. Steiger, which 
are worked on the principle of the 
[Thies dyeing process, will be installed. 
These new dryers can be loaded to 
their respective capacities of from 
500 to 2,000 Ibs. in a very few minutes 
ind the unloading is equally simple. 

The newly organized Thies Dyeing 


& Processing Co. of North Caro- 
lina, has the job dyeing privileges 
tor the Southern States. B. Thies, 


manufacturers of 
(hies dyeing and bleaching machines, 
have a financial interest in the new 
company. The Thies Dyeing & 
Processing Co. of North Carolina, has 
ilso been appointed by B. Thies, Inc., 
is sole sales representative for these 
machines in the Southern States. 


Inc., American 


Pacific Cotton Dress Goods 
Distinctive new designs and colors 
in cotton fabrics are offered by 
Pacific Mills in an interesting and 
diversified range for fall. Charac- 
teristic of the entire offering is the 
unusual interpretation of the newest 
ideas both in the designs and the 
colorings. While some of the darker 
shades for fall are included, the 
tendency toward pastels and chintz 
fects has been kept in mind. In 
iny cases the expected colorings in 
w fall lines have been entirely dis- 
garded for modern ideas in accord 
fashions of the day. 
Che fabrics comprised the 30 and 
inch Serpentine 


Crepe, Kwanto 


epe, Granite, Granelle, 36-inch 
ific Foulard, Cordelette, Pamico, 
ibourine Prints, Meadow Lane, 


man, Sateens, Cotton Serges and 


tings 


ksmond Mills Celebrate 20th 
\nniversary 

I’smonp, R. I.—The Esmond Mills, 
nket manufacturers, celebrated on 
rch 4 the 20th anniversary of their 
eration. John Hodgson, the man 
o set the wheels moving in the 
int a fifth of a century ago, is still 
engineer. During the 20 years, 
e plant’s output has increased 800%. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


As Others See Us 


A CHOICE OF ABANDONMENT 


(Editorial from Boston News Bureau) 


N discussions of cotton mill condi- 


tions, particularly the matter of 
hours legally permissible in Massa- 
chusetts as contrasted with rival 


textile States, there has been an at- 
tempted defence of the 48-hour law, 
against any modification, that at 
times seems very vague and at the 
least far-fetched. Sentimentality and 
an obvious unwillingness to yield any 
past labor union “victory” appear to 
be the chief real motives. 

An interesting example of inac- 
curacy in such argument crops up 
currently in an attempt to make the 
TEXTILE WorLD seem editorially of 
the belief that northern mill labor re- 
strictions were actually of benefit as 
“stabilizing influences,” which further 
prevented mill over-expansion (as if 
the latter were at all now likely). The 
editor of that publication promptly 
points out that, instead of any such 
admissions, his past writing had 
proved conclusively that such restric- 
tions had solely “operated to the 
benefit of the States having longer 
hours,” and that “the Massachusetts 
48-hour law has discouraged cotton- 
textile manufacturing in that State 
and has encouraged it in the cotton- 
growing States.” 

Taking “active spindle hours” as the 
real test, he notes that in 1921-22, 
when these were first compiled, Mas 
sachusetts operated 6,700,000,000 more 
spindle-hours North 


than Carolina, 


but in the year to July 31, 1926, 
Massachusetts mills operated 1,000,- 
000,000 fewer spindle-hours than 


North Carolina. He pertinently asks 
if, when Massachusetts is paying so 
huge a price for such restriction, there 
has been provided any exact knowl- 
edge of any hygienic, social and eco- 
nomic advantages accruing to the 
workers and the people generally from 
these sorely handicapping 
strictions. 


legal re- 
Apparently the answer is 
yet to come. 

Possibly the current news items of 
the day may shed further light on this 
disparity of operating conditions. A 
Fall River mill plant offered for sale 
finds a best bid that works out only a 
trifle over $2 a spindle. At the same 
time a Carolina mill, also making 
print cloth, and one of the oldest 
southern plants, is sold on the basis 
of about $25 a spindle. Even after all 
possible allowances for individual dif 


COTTON VALUES: 
VERSUS HIGH 


Manchester (Eng.) Guardian 


"T HE editor of the American TEx- 
TILE Wor.tp has received letters 
from several prominent cotton men in 
the United States, expressing high ap- 
preciation of Sir C. W. Macara’s re- 
cent article in the TeExTILE Wor tp’s 
annual review on English spinners and 
crop. Myr Et. G. 
Hester, secretary of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, wrote that he had 
read the article with absorbing inter- 
est, and he wished to compliment Sir 


LOW 


the new cotton 


Charles upon the clearness of his per- 
ception. 

I am forcibly struck (he continued) by 
Sir Charles's statement: “I for one am 
not easy in my mind as to the price at 
which the raw material has fallen, for it 
cannot be to the ultimate good of the 
trade that cotton should be sold to the 
spinners of the world at a price lower 
than that at which it can be raised by 
the planter.” I recollect years ago, dur 
ing the Hayne-Brown bull campaign, a 
letter sent me by one of the leading cot- 
ton spinners of the South saying: 
ly tell my 


“Kind 
Frank Hayne that 
we do not care how high he puts cot 


friend 


ton provided we can sell our goods in 


proportion.” Ideal conditions are when 
the producer and consumer (spinner) 
reap a fair profit. The merchant is best 
off when his customers are prosperous. 
Disaster at either end of the line means 
eventual suffering along the entire length 
follow 
that the true interests of producer and 


manutacturer are not 


It does not therefore necessarily 
identical 
The reference here to the spinners 
who did not care how high the price 


of cotton was provided thev could sell 


ferences (some of them favoring the 
northern plant), the meaning of such 
strongly contrasting figures is pretty 
clear. It is the dispassionate, unsen- 
timental assay of the market-place. 

It is true, as the TEXTILE WorLpD 
editor notes, that Massachusetts still 
has more spindles in place than has 
North Carolina; but they are not per- 
mitted to be nearly so active. The 
result is that we have been drifting 
toward a “dominance in abandoned 
spindles and mills, as it once was in 
abandoned farms.” 

It is 


chi yce of 


Hobson’s 


abandonment,—as between 


pretty clearly a 
the full letter of legal restriction and 


the reasonably full operation of Bay 


State cotton mills. Facts and figures 
ire here far more eloquent than any 
sentimental rhapsodizing 


WORLD COTTON CONSUMPTION GAINING 
Manchester, England, Mar. 8 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD )—The International Cotton Federation gives world con- 


sumption of American cotton 
= 99 


during first half of season as 


7,224,000 bales against 6,756,000 bales the previous six months. 
World consumption of all cottons for the last half year is 
12,934,000 bales against 12,343,000 bales the previous six months. 


This indicates a 7% 


increase in consumption of American, and 


5% in consumption of all cottons. 

World mill stocks of American cotton on Jan. 31 are reported 
as 2,988,000 bales, against 1,969,000 bales six months earlier. 
World mill stocks of all cottons were 4,681,000 bales on Jan 31, 
against 4,498,000 bales last July. 
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wn 
w 


their goods in proportion not only 
breathes the typical American spirit, 
but it is likely to strike a sympathetic 
chord here. Traders of any kind are 


seldom, if ever, their 
goods being dear if they can get a 
proportionate profit. The proviso, 
however, goes to the root of the 


matter. 


distressed by 


The Proviso 


American spinners and manufac- 
turers can always get high prices if 
values are firm, and our own fine 
goods trade can do pretty much the 
same, with the same proviso, but the 
larger branch of the Lancashire in 
dustry, which supplies the poorest 
countries in the world, cannot possibly 
do it. Somebody, perhaps, will wish 
to remind us that India was a large 
buyer of Lancashire goods when prices 
at the peak and that her trade 
fell off when values were much lower, 
but that 
there was a great deal of gambling 
at the time of the boom. Indian buy- 
ers were like the American spinners 
mentioned by Mr. 


were 


proves nothing except that 


Hester—it they 
were going to get a profit based on the 
cost of the goods that would answer 
their requirements, and they imagined, 
to their cost later on, that would hap- 
pen. It has been emphatically demon 
strated when 
Lancashire goods are expensive their 


since, however, that 
sale falls off in India, partly because 
users reduce their purchases, but more 


because their cash is so canty that 


made elsewhere trom cheaper cotton 


+ 
t 


hey must put up with cheaper 


hat, however, is not equivalent to 
aving it is desirable to see cotton 
selling temporarily below the cost of 


production on properly managed 


harms. 


Program for N. C. School's Tex- 
tile Week 

The program for textile week at 
North Carolina State College Textile 
School, Raleigh, N. C., on Mar. 24 
to 26, follows: 


Thursday, March 24—9:00 A. M a 
Langley, cost accountant, Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Lynchburg, Va Subject: 
Cost Accounting in Cotton Mills. 

10:00 A. M.—R. W. Arrington, superin- 
tendent, Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C 
Subject: Modern Bleaching and Finishing 
of Cotton Piece Goods. 

11:00 <A M Kh R 
Rayon Co., Old Hiekory 
Rayon and its Pos 


McKee, 
Tenn 


DuPont 
Subject : 
sibilities 

’-OO P.M I. L. Langley, cost account- 


ant, Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynchburg, 
Va sulle t 


Cost Accounting in Cotton 
Mill 

3:00 P.M W. Larkin, Fidelity Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Va Subject: Knitting 
of True Ribbed Fabries 

1-00 I’ M Todd LB. Meisenheimer, 
outhern representative, American Cellulose 
& Cher il Co New York. Subject The 
adaptabilit of Celanese for General Types 
of Fabries ind Varlous New Novelty 
Finishes 

Friday, Mareh 25—-9:00 A M I I 
Langley, cost icecountant, Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Lynchburg, Va Subject: 
Cost Accounting in Cotton Mills 


10:00 A. M David 
Southern Tertile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. Cc 
Subject Development and Future of the 
Textile Industry of North Carolina 

11:00 A M.—-Frederick Moore, past 
president, North Carolina Association of 
Certified Public Accountants, Charlotte, 
N. C. Subject: A New Conception of Cost 
Accounting. Illustrated with lantern slides. 

2:00 to 6:00 P. M Textile Exposition 

Operation of Machinery and Exhibition 
of students’ work. 


Clark, publisher, 


Saturday, March 26—9:00 to 11:00 
A. M.—I. L. Langley, cost accountant, 
Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynchburg, 


Va. Subject: Cost Accounting in Cotton 
Mills. 
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William H. Bilyeu, president and 
treasurer, Philadelphia Knitting Mills, 
Philadelphia, sometimes called _ the 


Chat 


Philadelphia,” 
of that 


Depew of 


mcey 


stocking manufacturer 


pironecr 


city celebrated this week his ninetieth 
birthday. He arrived at his office at the 
usual time, 7.30 A. M He took no holi 
day, though his office had been banked 
with flowers sent by friends. His receipt 
for success is steady attention to work. 
“You can look at work as work or as 

n, and 1 can make it accordingly 
hard or easy,” he said. 

A. L. Todd has been reelected pres 
ident of the Murfreesboro( Tenn.) Woolen 
Mills, [nc A. L. Smith has been elected 

ce president; Dr. J. L. Walker, treas 
urer an general manager W. M. 
Draper, secretat Lincoln W. 
Hauke, 

John Fisler, head of Yewdall & Jone 
( wid president of the Manufacturers’ 
( b, P ide] a, ha cn appointed a 
n ( ( 1 and Exhibi 

(Committe of the Philadelphia 
ul er ot Commerce 

Harvey J. Cleveland, of Cargill, 
Cleveland & Co., Westtield, Mass., has 
been elected pre ident of the Westfield 
Chambx ot Commerce 


Samuel Stern has 


in othe 


acquired an interest 
(Ore.) Mfg. Co 
and has been elected a vice president and 
of the ce Mr. Stern for 
two been a 
of 


()revon Cty 


director mpany 


the last vears has vice 


president Schloss Bros., Baltimore 


clothing manufacturers, and previously 
was president and treasurer of Eder 
heimer, Stein & Co., of Chicago. In his 
new othece, Mr Stern will devote par- 
ticular attention to the clothing branch 
of the firm’s business and to the styling 
of woolens 

John W. H.. Brooks, treasurer, 
Brooks Bros. Co., Inc., Philadelphia, re 
turned recently on the S.S. Olympic 


from a trip to Europe of several weeks’ 
duration 


Anthony Pepper, treasurer of the 


Star Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J., 
has sold his interest in the company to 
Henry Nazzaro, president 

H. Y. MacNeil, treasurer of the 
Fonda (N. Y.) Glove Lining Co., has 
been reelected Mayor of that place lor 


a two-year term 


Esterly, 
March 
Be I k 


Congressman 
whose term in ( 
4. has 
shire Knitting 


Charles J. 
ngress expired 
his 


Mills, 


office in the 


Pa 


returned 


Reading, 


H. C. Stanford, manager of the Staley 


Hosiery Mills, Melbourne, Australia, who 
has been in this country for several 
mont! past, investigating various lines 
f ipl : — 
is 1 \u 
Mr. St expected t reman 
: wes 
\ : 
\ ea 
1 
Robert E. Naumburg, 
. M ( 
Winn of \{ was « cted ¢ 
‘ =~ ( CC 1 t < 


Engi- 
New 
the 
was 


of Mechanical 
recent meeting held in 
Haven, Conn. H. V. W. Scott, of 
Van Raalte Co., Paterson, N. J., 
elected secretary. 


American Society 


neers at a 


Henry Otte, general manager of the 
Ninigret Division of the Fisk Rubber 
Co., Pawtucket, R. L., has resigned that 
position. He has been succeeded by ( 


P. Harrington, formerly connected with 


the Firestone Cotton Mills, Fall River, 
Mass 
Leonard §S. Little, general superin 


tendent of the Lyman (S. C.) Dept. of 
the Pacific Mulls, will become works 
manager of Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., 
Wilmington, Del. on Apr. 4. | Donald 
S. Ashbrook, Phd. Dr. Chem., who has 
been with the company many years, will 
hereatter concentrate on research and the 
development of new finishes and the per- 
fection of existing finishes. As Mr. Ash- 
brook will no longer have the responsi- 


bility of production, important results are 


expected 


Johnstone has _ resigned 
Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills 
to become general manager of the Loray 
Division of the Manville Jenckes Co, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


ds 


Gordon 


} 
agent of the 


Robert 
the 


ot 
Newport, 


Alexander, superintendent 
Woolen Mills, 


N. H., has been made general manager 
t 5b 


Gordon 


of the Dartmouth Woolen Mills, Clare- 
mont, the Homestead Woolen Mills, 
West Swanzey, and the Gordon Woolen 


Mills, Newport. 


James E. Reynolds been ap- 
pointed manager of the Patrick-Duluth 
Woolen Mills, Duluth, Minn. Mr. 
Reynolds was formerly designer for this 
company, 


has 


Duncan Rogers, who has been adver- 
tising manager and also New England 
sales manager during his several years 
of service with Pepperell Mfg. Co., has 
been appointed assistant sales manager 


of the firm. He will be in charge of 
New England sales for the firm which 
has mills at Biddeford, Me., Lowell, 
Mass., and Opelika, Ala. Frank L. 


MacDonald has been appointed assistant 
New England sales manager and Gard- 


ner Sanford, former 
the 


newspaperman, 1s 


advertising manager 


J. E. Sykes, formerly with the Bur- 
lington Mills, Winooski, Vt., is now su- 
perintendent the Merrimack Woolen 
Corp., Mass 


W. B. Castleberry has been promoted 


for 
Dracut, 


from the position of overseer of spinning 
to superintendent of Mill No. 1 of the 
Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co 

S. F. Sheldon has taken the position 
as superintendent of the Gordon Woolen 
Mills, Inc., Newport, N. H. 

Henry E. Shoesmith has resigned as 
night superintendent of the Jarret Bros 
| \\ SOC t &. 1 eco! super 

tendent of the plant of the Sydney 
\\ 1 ¢ ling Walter Magson, 
T 

J. A. Woodhead has been transferr 
rom the fabric testing laboratory of the 

states | 1 ( | Huds 


St New York, to. the 


department. Mr. Woodhead is a gradu- 
ate of the Lowell Textile School. 


William Wahl has resigned his posi- 
tion as manager of the retail department 
of the Potter Stores Co. (formerly Pot- 
ter Knitting Co.), Springfield, Mass., 
and left for Angeles, Cal., where 
he will act as representative for several 
eastern manufacturers of knit goods and 
will have charge of the entire West 
coast territory. 


Los 


A. O. Henry, formerly overseer of 
twisting and weaving, was made assist- 
ant superintendent of the Banning (Ga.) 


Cotton Mills on Feb. 21. 

Gerald H. Carey, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Adams ( Mass.) Woolen 
Mills, Inc., and Miss Grace M. Hay- 


tree, an office employe of the mills, were 
married in St. Thomas’s rectory, in 
Adams, on Feb. 26. 


W. F. Howard been promoted 
irom of weaving to assistant 
superintendent of the cotton mill of the 
Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C. 


Edward C. Apenshaw, who _ has 
passed several months in Germany and 
Italy for the Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass., has returned home. 


has 
overseer 


P. A. Dixon has severed his connec- 
tion with the Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, 
N. C., to become district sales manager 
for the Holland Hosiery Co., Lexing- 
ton, N. C. He will be in charge of the 
western South Carolina district with 
headquarters at Spartanburg. 


George Haines, of Providence, for- 
merly employed by the Cranston (R. I.) 
Print Works Co. and the Tate Elec- 
trolytic Textile Process Co., has been 
named purchasing agent of the Rhode 
Island Prison and Reform Institutions, 
at Howard, R. I. 


Harvey S. Donnelly, assistant pay- 
master at the Bigelow-Hartford Car- 
pet Co., Clinton, Mass., and Miss Edna 
G. Cameron of this town were married 
in New York on Sept. 22, 1926, it has 
just been announced. 


James T. Sutcliffe has taken the posi- 
tion as head designer for the Montrose 
Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. Mr. Sutcliffe 
was formerly employed at the Uswoco 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Paul L. Thomas has taken the position 
designer for the Montrose Mills, 


Woonsocket, R. I. Mr. Thomas comes 
trom the Globe Mills, Utica, N. Y. 


Herbert Rowley has taken the posi- 


as 


tion as designer for the Bellingham 
Woolen Co., North Bellingham, Mass. 
Mr. Rowley comes from the Hecla Mills, 
Uxbridge, Mass. 

William H. Carnoe, designer at the 
Chase Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., Webster, Mass., and Miss Louise 
M. Congdon, Niantic, Conn., were mar- 
ried at the home of the bride on Feb. 28. 

F. R. Allen, formerly with S. H. 
Greene & Sons Corp., West Warwick 
; l placed in charge of the 


department of Pontiac 


pl LIne 


R. 1.) Ble achery. 


J. Edward 


he Taconic 


Glennon, boss 
Mills of 


spinner at 
James & E. H. 


Wilson, Inc., Pittsfield, Mass., is th 
oldest employe affected by the propose 
closing of the mills. He has been wit! 
the mills since the late James Wilso 
started the business 47 years ago and i 
the only one left. 


U. S. Crabtree has been made overse: 
of slashing, spooling and warping at th 
Mobile (Ala.) Cotton Mills. These de 
partments were formerly supervised b, 
the overseer of spinning and weaving. 


Thomas Parkin has succeeded Wi 
liam Kellett, resigned, as overseer of th 
warp preparation department of the 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


Robert Armstrong has taken the pos 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the Fal 


yan Woolen Co., West Medway, Mass 


E. B. Outlaw has resigned as ove 
seer of spinning at Mill No. 3 of th 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. ( 
to accept a similar position with the Fort 
Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


R. P. Franklin has resigned as over 
seer of spinning at the Kendall Mills 
Inc., Edgefield, S. C., to become night 
overseer of spinning for the Granite 
ville Mfg. Co., Warrenville, S. C. 


Paul Baner has resigned his position 
as overseer of the finishing department 
of the Mayo Woolen Mills Co., Mill 
bury, Mass., to accept a similar one it 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


J. W. Hunt has resigned as overseer 
of spinning in Mill No. 5 of the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Co., Pineville, N. C., to 
accept a similar position with the Ken- 
dall Mills, Inc., Edgefield, S. C. 


Eli Sarazin has taken the position as 
overseer of weaving for Gay Bros., 
Cavendish, Vt. Mr. Sarazin comes from 
Jefferson, Mass. 


J. Oscar Tessier has taken the posi 
tion as superintendent of the yarn de- 
partment for the Regent Knitting Mills, 
St. Jerome, Que., Canada. Mr. Tessier 
comes from Springfield, Mass. 


Walter H. Rice has accepted the posi 
tion of overseer of the night shift in the 
carding department of the Ohio Carpet 
Co., West Warren, Mass. He 
from North Oxford, Mass. 


Arthur F. Meyers has accepted a 
position as overseer of the weaving de- 
partment of the Neponset Woolen Mills, 


New London, Conn. He comes from 
Millbury, Mass. 


Ralph Chisholm, of the efficiency ci 
partment of the Lancaster Mills, Clinto1 
Mass., has been promoted as overseer « 
the cloth distributing department at 
Oscar B. Graichen, overseer of t! 
sample room, has been given charge 
the packing rooms and laying out root 
1 and in addition to his other 


comes 


duti 


Joseph Gonyer, for a number of y 
second hand in spinning, 


moted to the 


has been p1 
position of 


Pondville 


overseer 
Woolen M 


spinning in the 
Auburn, Mass. 

J. i. Dellinger, overseer of Cat 
in Mill No. 3 of the Chadwick-Hosk 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., has tendered 


resignation. 
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Textile Acts of Late Congress 





Cotton Report Law of Principal Interest—Truth-in-Fabric 
Fails—Taxation Looms for Next Session 
(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 

HE only legislation of particular 

significance to the textile industry 
nacted in the past session of Con- 
rress was the bill, originally intro- 
luced in the Senate by Senator May- 
field, reducing to five the number of 
‘otton condition and probable produc- 
tion reports, and providing for a re- 
port of the grade and staple length 
of carryover cotton on hand in-ware- 
houses August I of each year; and not 
less than three estimates of the grade 
and staple length of the current crop, 
tenderable and untenderable cotton to 
be stated separately. The provision 
limiting the number of crop and con- 
dition reports was attached to the 
Mayfield bill in the House. The agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, approved 
early in the session, carried a pro- 
vision eliminating the mid-month re- 
ports in July, August and November. 
That bill also provided $50,000 for 
reports on the grades and_ staple 
length of cotton on hand August 1, 
1927. 

The new law provides for issuance 
of the crop reports on the eighth day 
iollowing Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, 
Nov. 1, and Dec. 1. A report will be 
issued July 10 showing the acreage 
of cotton in cultivation on July 1, to 
be followed by reports on Sept. 1 and 
Dec. I giving estimates of the acreage 
abandoned. 

A score of measures pertaining to 
cotton in some respect cr other were 
among the host of bills which died 
short of enactment when the session 
adjourned March 4 until the new Con- 
gress convenes next December. 
\mong these bills were proposals to 
outlaw future trading in cotton, and 
to abolish the cotton crop reports en- 
tirely. Others presented various 
schemes for disposing of the surplus. 


Truth-in-Fabric Bill 

The Capper truth-in-fabric bill re- 
ceived only perfunctory attention 
trom its advocates in the short session 
and no action whatever was taken on 
it. The Merritt misbranding bill, 
which had been substituted in House 
committee for the Capper measure, 
never reached a vote on the floor. If 
advocates of the Capper bill had been 
disposed to press their demand for 
its consideration in the Senate, Sena- 
tor Smoot was prepared to put for- 
ward his bill, the old Lodge-Rogers 
misbranding ‘bill in new type, as a 

promise. The Smoot bill is 
similar in principle to the Merritt bill 
in the House, providing that all kinds 

' merchandise, if branded or labeled, 


must be accurately and _ truth- 
tully described, with penalties for 
violation. With adjournment, the 


isbranding bills again are wiped off 
e calendars of both House and 
enate but there is every reason to be- 
ieve that they will be introduced in 
the next Congress. 


Despite the failure to pass the sec- 
ond deficiency appropriation bill, due 
to the almost continuous political 
filibustering in the Senate in the clos- 
ing days of the session, Congress was 
more liberal than usual in appropriat- 
ing tunds for the activities of the ex- 
ecutive departments during the fiscal 
year commencing July 1 next. This 
is particularly important from the 
viewpoint of scientific research® car- 
ried on by various 
agencies, the benefits of 


government 
which the 


textile industry shares in common 
with others. The Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce have 


$50,000 at their disposal with which to 
investigate new and extended uses for 
cotton. That program already has 
been undertaken in cooperation with 
The Cotton-Textile Institute. 


Other Legislation 


Promotion of the country’s export 
trade will gain new impetus from en- 
actment of the law giving official 
status to the foreign commerce serv 
ice of the Department of Commerce. 


The customs service also has been 


given the status of a bureau in the 
Treasury Department, independent ot 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
Cooper bill designed to restrict the 
competition of convict-made 
with the products of free labor did 
not - get this 
agitation for such legislation will con 
tinue. The Kelly resale price main 
tenance bill remained 
House Committee on 
merce. 


goods 


anywhere session but 


shelved in the 
Interstate Com 
In the long session next year 
its proponents will press for its con 
sideration but there is a wide split in 
business generally on the merits of 
this measure which would give to the 
manufacturer, without quibble, the 
right to compel maintenance of a fixed 
resale price for his product by the 
distributor. 

Postal rate revision, whereby ‘not 
only publishers but direct mail adver- 
tisers would have benefited by lower 
charges, made considerable progress 
this session but failed of final enact- 
ment. 

Farm relief and tax legislation will 
be the principal concern of the next 
Congress. will be con- 
ducted on customs administration and 
tax revision by the House Committee 
on Ways and Means during the time 
that Congress is in adjournment. The 
resulting bills probably will 
be introduced by the committee soon 
after Congress convenes in December. 


Hearings 


new 


Wide Sheetings Group of Institute 





Manufacturers Organize at Meeting in New York—Advisory 
Committee of Three Appointed 


T a meeting held in the offices of 

The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
Thursday of last week, the members 
engaged in the manufacture of wide 
sheetings, sheets and _ pillowcases 
formed themselves into a group within 
the Institute to be known as the Wide 
Sheetings Group. The meeting was 
called to order by Walker D. Hines, 
president of the Institute, who ex- 
plained the purposes of the meeting 
and outlined specific fields of activity 
for the consideration of the members 
present. 

Pursuant to the provisions con- 
tained in the by-laws of the Institute, 
an Advisory Committee of three was 
apponted to consider the problems 
and policies of the group and to make 
recommendations in regard thereto. 
This committee consists of H. R. 
Fitzgerald, chairman; Ernest N. Hood 
and Russell H. Leonard. 

The first point discussed was the 
desirability of the collection and dis- 
semination of more complete informa- 
tion for the benefit of the members. 
The question of new uses was then 
taken up, as well as the problems 
relating to cost accounting, the ques- 
tion of extending export markets and 
the desirability of impressing on the 
public the much greater convenience 
to be had in sheets of longer lengths. 

The chairman of the Advisory 
Committee was authorized to seek the 
cooperation of, and a meeting with, 
the wide sheetings group of the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants 


of New York, so that the questions 
of production and distribution relating 
to this group could be dealt with more 
effectively. 

It was the sense of the meeting that 
the Advisory Committee call another 
meeting of the group just as soon as 
the matters referred to the Advisory 
Committee have sufficiently developed 
to warrant further consideration on 
the part of the group as a whole. 

Those in attendance included: J. B. 
Newton, Androscoggin Mills; U. P. 
Shockley, B. B. & R. Knight Corp.; 
John Stout, C. R. Miller Mfg. Co.; 
K. P. Lewis and W. A. Erwin, Jr., 
Erwin Cotton Mills; W. S. Nicholson, 
Excelsior Mills; Leroy Springs and 
George Fish, Fort Mill Mfg. Co.; W. 
FE. Winchester, Lockwood Co.; Ernest 
N. Hood, Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Co.; Edwin Farnham Greene, Pacific 
Mills; Amory Coolidge, Pepperell 
Mfg. Co.; H. R. Fitzgerald, River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills; 
Charles F. Broughton, Wamsutta 
Mills; J. C. Sanders, Cotton Mills 
Product Co.; and George Nichols, 
Dwight Mfg. Co. 

ATLANTA, Ga. Six Georgia public 
utility companies were merged Feb. 26. 
The Georgia Power Co. acquired title 
and control of the properties of the com- 
panies under the new charter. The six 
are the Georgia Railway & Electric Co., 
the Georgia Railway & Power Co., 
Athens Railway & Electric Co., East 
Georgia Power Co., Rome Railway & 
Light Co., and the Georgia Power Co. 
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Wool Manufacturers Re-elect 


EK. N. Huyek Added to Directors of 
National Assn. at Annual Meeting 


\t the annual meeting of the Nat- 
ional Association of Wool Manutac- 
held at the Algonquin Club, 
Boston, on Tuesday, all of the officers, 


turers, 


headed by President Franklin W. 
Hobbs, were re-elected, and Edward 
N. Huyck, president of I. C. Huyck 


& Sons, Albany, N. Y., was added to 
the Board of 
the election 


Directors. Other than 
and reports of ofhcers 
only routine business was transacted. 
The nominating 


committee consisted 
of Frederic S. Clark, chairman, Jacob 
F. Brown, Addison L. Green, George 


C. Hetzel, and Nathaniel Stevens. 


The Officers Re-elected 
President, Franklin W. Hobbs, 
president, Arlington Mills; vice-presi- 
dents, Addison | 
the Board, 
George H. 


.. Green, chairman of 
Karr Alpaca Company, 
Hodgson, vice-president 
and general manager, Cleveland 
Worsted Mills Company, Nathaniel 
Stevens, president, M. T. Stevens & 
Sons Company; Secretary and Trea- 
surer, Walter Humphreys; Board of 
Directors, Edward J. Abbott, trea- 
surer, Hillsborough Mills, C. Bahnsen, 
president, New Jersey Worsted Mills, 
Chester A. Braman, president, Atlan- 
tic Mills, Jacob F. 
Wuskanut Mills, 
Clark, president, 
Frederic C. 


Brown, president, 
Inc., Frederic S. 

Talbot Mills, 
Dumainc, treasurer, 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., 
Frederick R. Edington, president, 
Keyser Worsted Mill, Harold S. Ed- 
wards, treasurer, Barre Wool Comb- 
ing Co., Julius Forstmann, president, 
Forstmann & Huffmann Co., Henry 
A. Francis, president, Pontoosuc 
Woolen Manufacturing Co., Louis B. 
Goodall, treasurer, Goodall Worsted 
Co., Edwin Farnham Greene treas- 
urer, Pacific Mills, Arthur S. Hard- 
ing, president, Erben-Harding Co., 
George C. Hetzel, president, George 
C. Hetzel Co., Frank B. Hopewell, 
treasurer, Sanford Mills, Randall B. 
Houghton, vice-president, Massachu- 
setts Mohair Plush Co., Edmund N. 
Huyck, president, F. C. Huyck & 
Sons, George FE. Kunhardt, president, 
The George FE. Kunhardt Corp., 
Charles W. Leonard, president, 
Holden-Leonard Co., James R. Mac- 
Coll, president, Lorraine Manufactur- 
ing Co.; Arthur E. Mason, treasurer, 
Hamilton Woolen Co., William Max- 
well, treasurer, The Hockanum Mills 
Co, Oliver Moses, treasurer, 
Worumbo Manufacturing Co., David 
Oakes, Thomas Oakes & Co., C. 
Brooks Stevens, treasurer, United 
States Bunting Co., Max W. Stoehr, 
chairman of the board of directors, 
Botany Worsted Mills, William H. 
Sweatt, president, American Felt 
Company. 


Rome, N. Y. The Rome Wire Co., 
manufacturers of silk and cotton covered 
wire for electrical purposes, has awarded 
contract for a steel and concrete addition, 
155x172 ft., adjoining the main plant. 
The R. H. Beeb Co. has been given the 
permit by the city to proceed with con- 
struction work. 
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In the Market for Fine Sizes ~ 
Why does Tubize 


... read these few 
paragraphs and learn 


why Mr. X called in 


the Tubize salesman. 


Mr. X is a big user of rayon and 
similar yarns. Representatives of all 
the varn manutacturers continually 
gather in his othce. Yet when he is 
making up goods requiring the finer 
sizes, he always calls in the ‘Tubize 
representative first. He knows that 
in order to make the sheer, soft- 
merchandise that 


textured women 


prefer, a yarn which is sucomparably 


strong is required. The 65, 55, 45 
denier ‘Vubize yarns show how much 
stronger a varn can be made. ‘The 


well-known extra margin of strength 
that you get in ‘Tubize is especially 
noticeable in its finer sizes where the 
eXtra strength is relatively so much 
yreater. 


If you are getting a high percentage 
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Wears Longer Because It’s Stronger 


get the call? 





of breaks, causing lost production and 


too much spoilage—seconds—you 
should change to ‘Tubize now. Because 
this extra Tubize strength is a very real 
and vital thing. It is no “‘mere claim”’. 
It has been proven by tests made by 
various textile associations everywhere. 
‘To show a definite instance of how this 
extra strength benefits manufacturers, 
we point to the fact that Tubize costs 


10% to 25% less to wind than rayons. 


This Strength Means Repeat Sales! 
The margin of extra Tubize strength 


when used in your product means 


more business through satisfied users 
Indeed 7 out of 


every 10 women say that while they 


ot your product. 


want rayon economy they want 
much stronger, more durable mer- 
chandise. ‘Tubize in a product an- 
swers that requirement. ‘Tubize 
strength means, to the consumer, 
many months of loveliness, 
This 


extra strength also means that runs 


extra 


many extra days actual wear. 


and ravels are reduced to a minimum. 


The Coupon Brings 

Valuable Information 
If you want lower production costs, 
want extra consumer good will, and 
further . . . if you would like to 
learn of the work the Tubize Com- 
pany does for its customers in the 
ready-to-wear field, in the shops and 
big stores have your secretary 


mail this coupon today. 
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Tebine Article! Silk Co. of America 
303 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen : 3 
I am interested in getting all the facts and 


figures on Tubize. 


Name 


Address 


Business 
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Wool Stable, Awaiting Market Turn 


Raw Material Will Take Its Tone from Goods Market—If Consumption Declines, Lower Wool Prices May Be Expected 
By Mid-Year—Wool Cloth’s Statistical Position Is Good, but Demand Lacks Vigor—Should 
Distribution Improve, Stability Will Continue Further Into Year—Bull and Bear Factors 


HE wool market is in a state of temporary 
equilibrium. On the one hand, the demand 
for wool textiles is barely fair; while, on 
the other hand, the supply of raw wool at pres- 
ent appears to be no more than adequate. In 
spite of the January setback in wool manufactur- 
ing activity, therefore, the price structure in the 
industry has been well maintained. 


Conditions Supporting Raw Wool 
Markets 


Among the conditions which have been support- 
ing the price of raw wool are the following: 

(1) The demand for wool in certain foreign 
countries, notably Japan and Germany, has been 
active, and as a result the foreign primary mar- 
kets have ruled slightly in the seller’s favor. 
According to all reports, competition has been 
keen in the Australian markets. Evidently some 
of those countries which have been depressed in 
the post-war period are now able to increase 
their consumption of wool textiles and replenish 
their stocks of raw wool. 


(2) Domestic prices appear to be on the whole 
under a parity with foreign prices. 

(3) The foregoing fact agrees with the fur- 
ther fact that imports of raw wool have fallen 
back to a low level. American buying in Aus- 
tralia and particularly in South America has been 
small. More than that, the total receipts at Bos- 
ton, including domestic receipts, since Jan. I are 
more than 20,000,000 lbs. less for the season than 
a year ago. 

(4) Such stocks of wool as exist continue to 
be strongly held and the quantity on consignment 
is reported to be small. 

(5) Though buying only in small quantities, 
the mills are reported to be placing a fairly steady 
volume of purchases. 

(6) Stocks of cloth and garments are moder- 
ate. For a long time the activity of looms has 
been so low that it is only reasonable to infer 
that the nation’s supply of wool cloth and gar- 
ments made therefrom is rather low, and while 
this does not necessarily indicate a rush of buying 
it does appear to necessitate a good steady volume 
»f business. 

(7) There are strong indications that women’s 
suits will do a good deal better this year. 








Textile World Analyst 
An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, who considers various 
branches of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst 
are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a 
time two or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—WOOL 


1. Raw wool is likely to hold steady 
for a month or two, but if consumption 
declines further, as now seems probable, 
reductions will come by mid-year. 

2. Worsted yarns are in a stronger 
position and will probably show greater 
strength for a time, but there is yet 
no prospect of adequate margins for 
spinners. 

3. Wool cloth is in small supply, but 
demand is poor. Accordingly, prices 
should hold at present levels unless and 
until raw wool weakens. 
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Conditions Working Against Higher 
Prices 


On the other hand, there are plenty of reasons 
that make it improbable that the wool market will 
show much additional strength. 

(1) Domestic stocks of wool are ample and 
the prospects for an increase in world production 
during the next year are good. 

(2) Foreign primary markets have been 
boosted by competition, notably from Japan, and 
it is doubtful if such strength will be long con- 
tinued. 

(3) Apparently one-third of the probable mill 
consumption of domestic wool has been contracted 
for at prices which are in line with the present 
markets. It does not, therefore, seem likely that 
advances are probable, while it is possible that 
consumption may prove disappointing and the 
pressure of supply on the market increase after 
shearing has been completed. It is doubtful if 












mill buying and the sales prospects for wool 
cloth have justified the rush for contracting. 

(4) The Bradford top market is considerably 
below a parity with raw wool. 

(5) There was a general decline in the activity 
of looms and spindles in the wool manufacturing 
industry in January, and the decline was more 
than usual for the season. 

(6) Wholesale dry goods sales fell off with un- 
usual sharpness in January, taking seasonal con- 
ditions into consideration. This bears out the 
continued reports that the market for wool cloth 
is very slow. Apparently this is one of the 
poorest seasons that has existed for several years. 
rhe spring garment business is decidedly back- 
ward, and while this may apparently be due ‘to 
the lateness of Easter, it is the Analyst’s opinion 
that it is also partly due to unfavorable business 
conditions and the fact that prices for raw wool 
and wool cloth continue much out of line with 
the prices for competing textiles. The unusual 
amount of uncertainty as to styles is also proving 
a troublesome factor. 


Wool Barometer Indicates Stability 

The price of raw wool continues firm and re- 
markably stable. There was a slight rise in the 
TEXTILE WorLp index in February, but that was 
due to strength in certain kinds of wool. The 
February index, on a 1921 basis, was 150.4 
against 149.6 in January, and 175.6 a year ago. 
It is now almost exactly where it stood in May 
and June, 1922. (See Fig. 2). 

Mill consumption declined in January, being 
46,389,000 lbs. grease equivalent, against 47,- 
839,000 Ibs. in December. ‘The January figure 
was nearly 6,000,000 Ibs. above a year ago, but 
the trend was clearly downward. Usually in 
January there is a seasonal gain in mill consump 
tion of about 8%; therefore, making due allow- 
ance for seasonal conditions, our index of con 
sumption was only 105% of the 1921 average 
against 118% in January. With the exception of 
last year, this is the lowest January consumption 
since 1921]. 

In fact, the indications are that manufacturing 
activity in the wool industry is beginning another 
decline similar to those which have occurred in 
other recent years. 


Stocks of raw wool appear to be fairly low, 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL BAROMETER OF WOOL INDUSTRY. Wool Consump- 


tion—Estimated total; grease equivalent; adjusted for seasonal variation, 
1921-1925 = 100 (Dept. of Commerce). Spindle Hours—Average of woolen 
and worsted spindles, per cent active hours to total; 1921-1925 — 100 
(Dept. of Commerce). P/V Line—Ratio of general commodity price index 
to volume of trade (Bureau of Business Research), 


Fig. 
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2. RAW WOOL BAROMETER. Price of raw wool—TEXTILE WORLD 
index; 1921 = 100. Mill consumption—estimated total; reduced to grease 
equivalent; adjusted for seasonal variation; average 1921 —100; three- 
month moving average is used. Stocks—Quarterly figure covering stocks 
of raw wool, tops, and noils in hands of manufacturers and dealers as 
reported by the Dept. of Agriculture and the Dept. of Commerce; reduced 
to grease equivalent; 1921 — 100. Ratio wool imports to consumption— 
Consumption, same as above. Imports, manufactured wool, total. all 

classes, without reduction to grease equivalent, 5 . 
(59) 
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Any woolen or worsted manufacturer 


who is in the market for silk varns 


soon learns how comfortably he can 


rely on Cheney. 


Just exactly the twist he wants 


when he wants it. Strength, uniform- 


ity, lustre, elasticity, colorfastness 


— qualities which have helped so 


much to build Cheney reputation 


with everybody who knows the ifs, 
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buts and maybes of the market. 
Liberal sampling courtesies. 
Prompt deliveries. And a technical 
service department that services 
when you run up against any out- 
of-the-ordinary yarn problem. 
Write to Yarn Sales Depart- 
ment, Cheney Brothers, 181 Madi- 
son Avenue, at 34th Street, New 


York City. 
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although adequate in view of the trend of mill 
onsumption. Imports and receipts at Boston 
-ontinue considerably below a year ago, while 
consumption is somewhat higher than last year. 
\ccordingly, the ratio of imports to consumption 
hows a decline and has fallen below the 50% 
‘vel. (See Fig. 2). 

We may draw the following conclusions from 
hese facts. The wool market is distinctly firm 
nd slightly higher on certain descriptions, but 
hows little if any indication of gathering head- 
way. Stability is suggested. Usually the’ price 
f raw wool follows the trend of consumption 
within from one to six months. The trend of 
consumption has clearly tapered off and this in- 
lication, therefore, suggests that the recent 
strength in the wool market will soon be checked 
and a weaker condition develop by the middle of 
the year. The validity of this seasoning of 
course depends on the future trend of consump- 
tion, which will not be certain until the March 
figures are in. All we can say now is that the 
momentum of the decline in machinery activity 
and the poor sales record made thus far, seem 
to throw the balance of probability in favor of 
a further reduction in consumption. 


On the other hand, stocks are fairly small and 
above all imports and receipts at Boston are low 
in comparison with consumption. January im- 
ports are only 27,542,000 lbs. against 45,102,000 
lbs. a year ago and were the smallest for the 
month since 1922. The immediate wool supply 
situation, therefore, does not indicate weakness, 
but rather a continuation of stability pending de- 
velopments on the consumption side. 


In short, any weakness depends on demand— 
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on the demand for cloth and the resulting demand 
for wool on the part of the mills. 

The statistical indications are certainly not very 
favorable. To begin with, there is the downward 
trend in all departments of wool manufacturing. 
Then there is a rather large excess of consump- 
tion over spindle activity judged by the average 
relationship that has existed during the five years 
1921-25. (Fig. 1). Finally, there is the low 
level of the P-V Line and its further decline in 
January. In the past this line, though it is a 
barometer of business in general, has been re- 
markably accurate in forecasting wool manufac- 
turing trends. Its present low level is, therefore, 
not encouraging 





though no single barometer 
such as this can be taken as conclusive evidence. 


Worsted Yarns in a Little Stronger 
Position 

The statistical indexes make some greater 
strength in worsted yarn appear probable for this 
month. In spite of the unsatisfactory price of 
worsted yarn, however, we can see no adequate 
recovery as vet in prospect. The trouble is that 
spindle activity is rather large in comparison 
with the activity of looms, taking the level of 
prices into consideration. The ratio of spindle 
hours to loom hours increased in January. It 
may be said, however, that spindles and looms 
are in fair balance and that no further price 
weakness in yarns is likely during the next two 


months. In fact, a small advance seems probable. 


Wool Cloth Sales Do Not Justify 
Advances 
A slight rise in the TEXTILE Wortp index of 
wool cloth occurred in February, the figure being 
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109.3% of the 1921 average against 108.3% in 
January and 117.1% a year ago. This is the first 
upturn in the monthly index since September, 
1924. Will it carry further? Jn the Analyst’s 
judgment an upward trend in wool cloth prices 
is practically out of the question. The volume 
of business in wool cloth simply does not justify 
it. Of course that condition may change, but 
the prospect of such a change is not yet apparent. 
The statistical evidence of the volume of whole- 
sale dry goods sales certainly is against it. In 
January there was actually no increase over 
December, although there is usually a rise of 
about 20%. As a result, our adjusted index of 
wholesale dry goods sales was only 81.9% of 
the average for the last five years against 104.1% 
in December and 91.2% in January, 1926. This 
is the sharpest decline in our adjusted curve of 
wholesale sales since 1920. It serves to emphasize 
current trade reports of an unsatisfactory move- 
ment of wool goods. Of course lower prices 
affect the sales figures to some extent, but the 
point is that the trend is downward. Department 
store sales of wool dress goods and men’s cloth- 
ing were also considerably lower in January 
than a year ago. 


Usually loom activity leads or parallels the 
movement of wool cloth prices. In January 
there was a rather sharp curtailment in loom ac- 
tivity and the trend appeared to be downward. 
The activity was lower than in January a year 


ago. 


We conclude that wool cloth will do well to 
hold the slight advance already made and think 
that before midyear there will be talk of price 
concessions. 


TEXTILE WORLD Cotton and Wool Index Numbers - 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Aver. Group 
Date Gray Colored for Aver- 
1914 Cotton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 


July 81..... 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1919 
January .... 235 278 280 295 288 279 


February ... 205 235 221 269 246 238 

ME 6.06004 228 22 228 238 2383 226 

eS 283 321 372 292 330 321 

October .... 278 324 387 320 38635 337 
1920 

January .... 314 448 464 411 435 427 

february ... 309 547 465 410 435 448 


April ...... 339 531 498 416 455 460 
July (i222) 327) «425405 


October .... 190 229 248 362 808 282 
1921 
January .... 131 142 176 203 190 175 
February ... 113 138 164 187 176 163 
ADEE .cccce 97 116 188 182 = 161 147 
CS 97 112 1388 176 155 141 
October .... 160 179 198 208 203 193 
1922 
January .... 146 168 174 206 191 182 
February ‘ 141 157 165 209 188 177 
aS Se 144 156 168 209 189 178 
Seas 178 182 199 200 195 189 
October 177 192 206 201 203 197 
1923 
January .... 225 225 220 230 225 225 
February ; 226 237 225 239 232 233 
BOE 5 iene 231 239 224 242 233 86234 
Fer 217 197 190 236 212 £211 
October .... 287 222 212 225 219 219 
1924 
January .... 278 241 228 243 236 239 
February ... 256 220 208 207 208 212 
BRO isos 2260 86211 192 194 193 198 
PO aes sus 270 198 186 191 189 196 
October .... 195 196 187 189 188 199 
1925 
January .... 192 197 195 173 184 187 
February ... 197 196 195 174 185 187 
MONEE ore a ac 1 194 193 180 187 188 
IO oss sxe 197 183 185 176 #181 182 
Jetober .... 174 189 193 178 186 186 
1926 
Tanuary .... 167 175 177 162 170 171 
ebruary ... 165 172 176 160 168 169 
ae ‘ 153 163 161 155 158 159 


JURY woccces 149 «6149 151 141 146 §=6147 
October .... 106 =141 147 144 146 =6148 


1927 
January .... 107 134 140 140 140 = 138 
ebruary ... 113 136 143 141 142 140 


FEBRUARY INDEX NUMBERS 


N analysis of the cotton and wool index num- 

bers for February fails to reflect any sub- 
stantial improvement in the position of manufac- 
tyrers. It is true that cotton yarns and cloths 
are one to three points higher than they were in 
the closing week of January, but raw cotton in 
the same period has advanced six points and the 
result is a decrease in manufacturing margins 
if figured on the basis of replacement costs. 

There is some encouragement for wool combers 
and spinners in the fact that the cloth index has 
advanced two points, but it is offset partially by 
a one point advance in raw wool, and is entirely 
eliminated by the fact. that tops and yarns show 
a three point decline at the end of February as 
compared with the prices ruling in the closing 
week of January. The indices for the wool group 
for the last week in February were as follows: 
Wool, 179; tops, 185; yarns, 187; cloths, 211; 
group average, 198. At prices then current tops 
and yarns appeared to be stabilized, and if the 
advance in cloths becomes general and wool prices 
are firm or advancing, the combination should 
make possible an advance in tops and yarns. 

The cotton indices for the last week of February 
are as follows: Cotton, 115; yarns, 137; gray 
goods, 144; colored goods, 141; group average, 
140. The manufacturing margins on yarns and 
cloths are much less unsatisfactory than they were 
during either January or December; it means that 
manufacturers are passing along to buyers the 
advantage of cotton bought at relatively low prices 
earlier in the season. Yarn sales during February 
were so small that their moderate advance is not 
surprising, but cloth sales were in large volume 
and most lines are now in a position to take 
advantage of continued firmness of raw cotton. 

Inquiries regarding interpretations and use of 
the index numbers may be addressed to TEXTILE 
Wor tp, Statistical Department, 65 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 


WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Date Group 
1914 Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Av’ge 
Wi BE wicucces 100 100 100 100 = 100 
1919 
JORBURFY 2c ccccccce 272 296 290 237 273 
ORES 56d. adke:0 m0 263 283 285 237 259 
Meese au ues 242 282 273 287 # 258 
UN 2 oars ait ure ocarel 269 290 2388 237 272 
CO ao dae icia ares 286 338 884 240 294 
1920 
SURES 5 di scene 304 885 412 310 336 
DORGORED ac cicwe cas 292 345 419 33 348 
MEI ais x ack acai 276 334 448 331 3852 
WE foes auceacs 241 258 884 320 = 315 
OGRE Saccccexct 189 213 302 3804 276 
1921 
ps ee 129 148 186 224 193 
POOTUGEY ccs ccwscs 127 152 183 200 180 
BIN. ua six iad ecien 120 148 177 192 173 
ONE oe daa ¢ acetarsia 112 139 172 +192 170 
NS Gade nerea 114 135 162 188 165 
1922 
FOMURTY ocsccccese 128 163 179 182 173 
*February ......... 148 177 185 184 £179 
BOM GS acawncees 165 185 185 184 182 
CRs OU new aaaiod 189 202 196 188 193 
CR x Ki pierce ose 199 209 208 191 199 
1923 
DOMGGES 666 ccc eser 212 225 227 203 213 
February ........ 215 231 230 216 221 
Po eee 222 230 2384 225 228 
Wa wc wane aaa a4 222 223 233 228 227 
CURIE. hiviic cs wens 205 218 222 224 220 
1924 
JOMUGLT scccccouce 217 227 221 223 223 
February ......-- 217 236. 222 21 222 
MOO 5526 vas wes xs 216 230 223 219 #221 
TO od hacen wens 191 209 212 219 213 
CGM oc cwkwnes 227 237 224 226 # £228 
1925 
JOMUOT 6 cbc se cvs 264 268 253 228 244 
February ........- 259 266 253 231 245 
BM ic cibnee eve 219 234 230 241 233 
BE ala e'wacwtaratrenis 216 217 216 289 #227 
GQeORSE ccccescous 216 212 212 22 220 
1926 
a 215 213 211 229 221 
FPODFUAry «2.2 cccces 209 208 208 226 217 
DOES, pcccauwcaws 181 193 198 224 208 
BORO me wad wn waee om 173 184 189 2158 199 
October ......-0-- 178 186 193 209 198 
1927 
POINTE ii aan, :4,3:9 178 187 190 209 198 


PODRUSFY 6... cacee 179 186 188 211 198 
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new Jaovorics— 

6¢¢" 7 OLLOW the leader’ is a good principle to 8 

~ embrace. But “Be the leader’ proves more 

profitable. . . . 0 


New, fascinating creations in hosiery, underwear, 
sweaters — any knitted or woven fabric — are 


always in demand. The modern style tendency is 


be individual. 





Let us help you in selecting the yarns best suited to 
the new numbers you are contemplating. We're 
well acquainted with the trade’s various require- 
ments — for, in reality, we've been in business 


many years as separate companies. . . . 


And that leads us to suggest that you take advan- 





tage of the service our merger offers. Now three 


yarns and a dye plant are combined to better serve 


our clients. A wider selection—a_ speedier 
delivery. 
Formerly | Our products include Rayon, Pure Silk and Com- 


bination Yarns in skeins, tubes, cones, cops, spools 
and bobbins — shiffli, twists and flosses. We do 


\IBEL BRoTHERS our own direct, tub fast, sun fast, sulphur and 


(GRISMAN COMPANY 


lie i Flic ie, indanthrene dyeing. 


ComMERCIAL Rayon DyetnG Co., [Ni May we talk over this yarn selection with you? 


The YARNS CORPORATION of AMERICA 


FORTY WEST TWENTIETH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Unit Heater 


Compact, Rugged Construction, 
and Large Heat Output 

A compact unit heater, known as 
Model 20, which is designed and built 
to withstand pressures up to 125 Ibs., 
has been put on the market by the 
Herman Nelson Moline, III. 
Complete with motor and deflector ‘t 
weighs approximately 170 Ibs. It 
occupies 4 cu. ft. of overhead space. 
Owing to the light weight, it may be 
hung from the pipe line, thus ma- 
terially reducing installation cost. At 
1150 r.p.m. each unit will deliver in 
excess of 2000 cu. it. per minute; at 
8so r.p.m. it will deliver in excess of 
i200 cu. ft. per minute. 

The Model 20 unit heater will 
operate on any steam pressure irom 


Corp., 





Model 20 Unit Heater 


atmosphere to 125 Ibs. and it is this 
adaptability that accounts for its heat 
output range. Operating at 1150 
r.p.m. with inlet air at 50 deg., and 
steam pressure at 5 lbs., it will deliver 
the equivalent of 560 ft. of radiation. 
The same unit with inlet air at 50 
deg. and with 1oo lbs. working steam 
pressure will deliver the equivalent 
of 960 sq. ft. of radiation. 

Each unit may be automatically or 
manually controlled without reference 
to any other unit. One may be 
operated or all. This means as much 
heat as is wanted and effects savings 
when only certain departments of the 
factory are being operated. The 
standard unit may be installed to re- 
circulate heated room air, to take out- 
side air and heat it, or it may be 
installed so outside or inside air may 
be taken. Thus it is a heater and 
ventilator combined. 

The radiator is new in design, ma- 
terial, and construction. It is of the 
extended surface type, but differs 
from others in that the core or steam- 

ay is cast in one piece of a special 
alloy. It is claimed to have the 
lurability advantages of a cast-iron 
radiator, and the space and weight 

ving of non-ferrous radiators. 

Briefly, the radiator consists of a 
one-piece cast core upon which alu- 


minum fins are wedged, and held in 
intimate metal-to-metal 
spring action. 

As the core or steam-way is cast in 
one piece, the liability of leakage is 
eliminated. As the intimate metal-to- 
metal contact of the extended surface 
is attained by wedging spring-flanged 
fins on to the core and keying them 
in position, vibration cannot Iecsen 
them. Thus the conducting efficiency 
of the fins is never lessened. 

There are no steam or 
water-ways in the core to create air 
pockets, stoppages, or excessive re- 
sistances. This, coupled with the fact 
that the volumetric capacitv is low, 
insures rapid and effective circulation. 

The complete radiator affords a 
heating element that is relatively light, 
very compact, sturdy, and durable 
On various occasions these radiators 
have been tested under hydrostatic 
pressures as high as 500 lbs. per sq. 
in. without damage of any kind. They 
have been filled with water, 
and thawed without damage 
structurally or functionally. 


contact by 


congested 


frozen, 
either 





Are Welding Machine 
Minds of Welded Steel to Meet 


Severe Conditions 

Among the many interesting de 
velopments in the machinery building 
field is the substitution of welded 
structural steel in place of gray iron 
castings. The 1927 300-ampere alter- 
nating-current power supply Lincoln 
“Stable-Arc” welder shows the welded 
steel idea in a new application. There 
are only two gray iron castings 
weighing about 15 Ibs. total on the 
outfit which have not been replaced 
with welded steel construction. Other 
sizes and types are being .changed 
over to the steel construction as 
rapidly as possible. The motor and 
generator end rings, brackets, and 
connecting ring are all made of struc- 
tural angles rolled up into the proper 
shape and welded together. The feet 
of the motor generator set are made 
of drop forgings. The truck wheels 
are made of T-sections rolled on a 
special machine. The hub of the 
wheel is made of steel tube. Control 
panels are usually made of slate or 
special non-metallic compounds, but 
the panel illustrated is made of sheet 
steel welded together and welded to 
the supports. 

The underlying idea in the applica- 
tion of the principles of welded steel 
construction to the Lincoln ‘“Stable- 
Arc” welder was to meet the severe 
conditions to which portable welding 
equipment is subjected. Failure in 
operation of a welding machine is, in 
many cases, a serious matter, It is 
claimed that the steel construction, 
due to the fact that it will bend rather 
than break, reduces the liability of 
failure for the reason that the bent 


parts may be straightened and the 
equipment put in operation without 
waiting for replacement castings. In 
several cases, the control panel has 
been crushed, with 


instruments and 

However, the 
equipment was repaired by straighten- 
ing the panel and switches and put 
into operation within an hour with- 
out the instruments. 


switches wrecked. 


Compressed Wood 


Makes Elastic and Hard Shuttles 
and Picker Sticks 
Lignostone is the trade name of a 
intended for shuttles, 
picker sticks, and other textile acces 
demand 


new material 


sories which 


the elasticity, 





Beech W ood 


Tangential Section (Greatly 


Magnified) 


lightness, and other properties usually 
associated with wood. This product 
is, at present, produced only in Ger 
many and Holland, being imported by 
Stoehr & Sons, Inc., New York, and 
sold to the textile trade by Alfred 
Suter, New York. It is expected that 
later the process will be carried out 
in this country. 

It is stated that lignostone is ordi- 
nary wood hardened by means of a 
compressing process. The 
compressed to such an extent that its 
structure is altered considerably, as is 
shown by the accompanying photo- 
graphs of tangential sections of beech 
wood and beech lignostone. The 
physical properties of the wood are 
likewise altered, as the following table 
indicates: 


wot vd is 


COMPARISON OF STRENGTHS OF BEECH WOOD 
AND BEECH LIGNOSTONE 


Wood Lignostone 

Breaking weight (kg. 

per cm.?).. 880-1160 2600-3500 
Elastic limit (kg. per 

em.*)... suua About 400 1400-2000 
Elastic modulus (rigid- 

eer. es . 100,000-130,000 240,000-300,000 
Static work to fracture 

GR ss canine . 1.5 3.5 
Dynamic work to frac- 

ture (tenacity)..... .5-3 6.5-10 and up- 

ward 

Compression strength.. 400-500 1300-1500 
Hardness (relative).... 12-30 140-190 
Splitting strength (rela- 

tive).... panei 18-30 80-140 


NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES | 


e hard- 
the elasticity 


It will be seen that while th 
ness has been increased, 





and other necessary p1 *s_ have 
not been lessened. It is claimed that 
the ratio between the elasticity and 


hardness can be varied by altering the 
process so that the lgnostone may 
have the characteristics which best 
suit it for the 


particular use for 
which it is intended 
Further claims include 

ing: Lignostone may be made _ prac- 
tically the equal of ebony in 
to strength and hardness. 
pressed wood can be made w 
and acid-proof, thus 
usefulness to other 
Shuttles made from this material are 
said to withstand an unusual amount 


follow- 


ference 
com- 
iterproot 
extending its 
] 


textile tields. 





Beech Lignostone—Tangential Section 
(Greatly Magnified) 
of wear; indeed one set, installed 


some two and one-half years ago, is 
still in service and shows no appreci- 
able wear. 


Rayon Cones and Tubes 
Velvet Surface Prevents Slipping 
of Yarns 
One by one the technical difficulties 
of handling rayon efficiently in the 
textile mill are being overcome by 
adapting equipment to the character- 
isties of the rayon fiber, instead of 
trying to run the material on equip- 
ment that was developed for other 
textile fibers. The latest aid in this 
direction is the perfecting of the 
Sonoco velvet-surface cones and 
tubes by the Sonoco Products Co., 

Hartsville, S. C. 

It has been found that the rayon 
lies softly in true position in the 
primary winding on these cones and 
tubes without contact with a harsh 
surface and without likelihood of 
slipping and distorting the fibers of 


(Continued on page 67) 






















WHITE ENTERS LOW PRICE 
LIGHT DELIVERY FIELD 


Announcing Reduced Prices 
Placing WHITE Transportation within 
the Reach of Everyone 


Model 15 — Model 20 : 
¥%4-1 TON CHASSIS I~ TON CHASSIS 


°2150. «= OLD PRICES ~°2950. 
51545.0N EW PRICES =*2E2S. 


5605 «SAVING? 825 


HITE transportation is today within the reach of every field of business and in- 

dustry. Because of the increasing demand for quality truck performance, The 

White Company announces a broadening of its merchandising policy resulting in 
reductions in the prices of two models of four-speed light delivery trucks. 
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White is extending its area of transportation serv- low-cost transportation over hundreds of thou- 
ice—entering a wider field of fast, light delivery sands of miles. ”* 

and establishing a complete range of truck capacity 
and price never before equaled by any high-grade 
truck manufacturer. 


Throughout the chassis construction of the White 
Model 15 and Model 20 you will find inbuilt quality, 
ruggedness and exclusive White mechanical fea- 
tures that are not duplicated in any other light 


The name and reputation of White is insurance . P 
delivery truck at any price. 


of continued high quality. These are the same high- 
grade White Trucks--at lower prices—the same 





THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


standard specifications. For years the four-speed co Se comets specifications, etc., covering White Light Delivery | 
White Model 15 and Model 20 have been the out- | coro a 
standing quality trucks in the light delivery field. FIRM 

No truck of the same size or capacity (°,-ton, 1-ton er 


CITY 
and 1!4-ton) compares with them in dependable, 


Terms—Operators wishing to buy trucks on terms can do so 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 


WHITE TRUCKS 


and WHITE BUSSES 
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How Should Warp-Face Sateens 
Be Woven? 
Technical Editor: 

| observe in the Jan. 15 issue of 
TEXTILE WorLp, under the head of 
“Rayon Fabric Uneven in Filling,” 
that the writer says it is a bad practice 
to weave the warp-face sateen with 
the face down. This is an extra- 
ordinary statement for the regular 
practice of the trade, both here and in 
England, is to weave sateens with the 
face down. In the case of a 5-harness 
to weave it with the face up 4/5 of 
the warp would have to be raised with 
every pick; with the face down, 1/5. 
In an 8-harness, 7 of the warp would 
be raised with each pick, and % with 
the face down. The consequence is 
that in the 5-harness, 4/5 of the warp 
is, with every pick, exposed to a weav- 
ing stress instead of 1/5; and in an 8- 
harness 7, of the warp is exposed to 
the stress instead of 4%. In addition 
to that, there is the increased power 
required for raising these harnesses. 
This is the practice within my ex- 
perience, and it is equally so within 
that of the many people with whom 
| have at times discussed this subject. 
This applies to all kinds of materials 
—silk, worsted, cotton, and linen. 

(6026) 

The author of the answer referred 
to in the inquiry replies as follows: 
We still maintain that it is a bad prac- 
tive to weave warp-face sateens with 
the face of the cloth down. It is 
recognized as bad practice, not alone 
by practical weavers, but by loom 
builders. Most all of the heavy and 
medium weight corset jeans, lingettes, 
and venetians are woven with the 
face side up. Where warp flush 
sateens are woven with the face of the 
cloth down, these cloths are probably 
woven on a negative motion dobby. 
This type of dobby employs springs 
for pulling the harnesses down to the 
bottom shed. The reason why warp- 
face sateens are woven face down 
with this motion is that it is a difficult 
matter, when using springs, to bring 
the shed down to the race plate. 

If a warp face sateen was woven 
on a positive motion dobby, and a 
practical weaver was responsible for 
the weaving of the fabric, the cloth 
woukd be woven face side up. A posi- 
tive motion dobby works on the prin- 
ciple of the cam loom; no springs are 
used, the motion for the up and down 
sheds being positive. 

The foremost loom builders of the 
United States, England, and Germany 
build the face-up cam motions for the 
weaving of warp-face sateens, and 
practical weavers in these countries 
use them almost exclusively. A large 
number of venetian motions for the 
weaving of the 8-end venetian sateen 
are built, and these are made to weave 
the cloth face up; that is, 7 harnesses 
up and 1 down. Mills that formerly 


Under this head, we undertake to answer, 


free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


oe rg: pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORL 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


publication, but 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. —EDITOR. 


wove the venetians on the negative 
motion dobby looms were quick to 
take advantage of the 8-harness cam 
motion (7 up and 1 down) because 
of the better weaving properties of 
the cams and the tact that the face 
of the cloth would be under the eve 
of the weaver at all times. 

Practical weavers know that the 
sheds of a heavy sleyed sateen are 
better balanced when the bulk of the 
warp is up during the weaving, and 
that the warp is subject to less fric- 
tion, due to its position in the reed. 
In the case of a 5-end sateen (warp 
flush) woven with the face up, the 
correspondent makes a _ very 
ordinary statement when he says that 
4/5 of the warp would have to be 
raised and lowered on every pick. If 
a dobby was used there would only be 
one harness changing on each pick, 
and if cams were used there would be 
only one harness changing on each 
pick. Instead of 4/5 of the warp 
being raised and lowered on every 
pick, there would be only 1/5 of the 
warp raised or lowered on each pick. 
On the obsolete Witch head motion, 
in use over a generation ago, and the 
close shed jacquard, if a warp-face 
sateen were to be woven face up, 4/5 
of the sley of a 5-end sateen would 
rise and fall on every pick of the 
loom. The modern open shed jac- 
quard, dobby, or cam loom will weave 
a 5-end warp-face sateen, face up, 
with a movement of one harness only 
on every pick. The same applies to 
the 8-end sateen; that is, one harness 
only would change on every pick and 
there would be 7 harnesses up on 
every pick. 

The writer’s answers to questions 
deal only with modern methods used 
in weaving and designing cotton 
cloths, and machines that are up-to- 
date. Old type motions are not con- 
sidered in most cases, although we do 
consider, in a limited way, the close 
shed jacquard machine, which has its 
uses for the weaving of special 
fabrics. 


extra- 


* * * 


Weaving Heavy Sley Goods 


Technical Editor: 

Is there any way of weaving cloth 
like sample in a smoother finish? We 
have tried every way possible includ- 
ing a light starching of warps, and it 
seems impossible to get the cloth 





smooth. With a heavy starching the 

results are as shown by the sample. 
( 6013 ) 

he roughness appears to be caused 

by the uneven distribution of the 

Warp yarn in the sl 


iedding. This can 
be caused by the varn being delivered 
to the loom beam from the section 


When the 


section beams, the 


beams unevenly. 
is varied on the 


tension 


yarn enters the size box unevenly and 
is delivered to the drying cylinder un- 
evenly. The size will not be distrib- 
uted on the warp threads evenly and 
as this is a very heavy sheet of yarn, 
with little or no elasticity, the threads 


will cockle up slightly as they are de- 
livered to the loom beam 
If the varn is delivered direct from 


the loom beam to the harnesses, not 
a whip roll, the 
will not have a 


selves 


using cockled ends 
chance to adjust them- 
before being delivered to the 
shed and they are woven into the cloth 
in this manner. 

\ single whip roll should never be 
used when the sheet of yarn is too 
heavy. When a single whip roll is 
used, the yarn will roll because there 
are too many ends in a given space 
to permit them to lie flat on the roll. 
It is not necessary to use any whip 
roll when the sheet of varn is light. 

The heavy sheet of varn should be 
divided between two whip rolls, one 
of these whip rolls being located 
slightly above and behind the other. 
In this way, the warp will be under 
better control. 

Very careful shedding is necessary 
when weaving a cloth of this kind, 
and the varn comprising each sheet, 
or one-half the warp, 
adjusted so that each 
and even as possible. 


should be 
shed is as level 
For good weav- 
ing purposes, the warp should be well 
sized. 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
Boston, Mass. 
Attention: Mr. C. 
nical Editor. 
Gentlemen.—We thank you for 
your letter of December 15th, 
giving us a list of concerns who 
———., and we will 
communicate with them promptly. 


Hutton, Tech- 


Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN HOSIERY CO. 


(Signed) I. R. Hyatt 





Laboratory Fulling Test 
Lechnical Editor: 

\We are interested in making labora- 
tory tests on woolen yarns for fastness 
to tulling. We wish to use a process 
equivalent to one, two, and three 
hours’ fulling in a mill. If you have 
any formulas available as to ingredi- 
ents to use, quantities, and tempera 
ture, we would appreciate very much 
to be favored with same. (6049 ) 

Che test given in the 1926 Year 
Book of the American Association of 
lextile Chemists and Colorists, cover 
ing methods for fulling tests, may be 
helpful. It is as follows: Take 2 
gm. of dyed yarn and braid it with 
smaller amounts of white wool, cotton 


and silk, in such a way that the dyed 
wool makes good contact with the 
three undyed fibers. The weight of 


the dyed wool must be at least equal 
to the combined weight of the undyed 
material. The solution for test con 
tains 5 gm. of white neutral soap and 
2 gm. ot soda Soak the 
of the above 
room tempera- 
ture. Then heat to 140 deg. F. 
Remove trom the bath 


ash per liter. 
braided sample in 150 cc 
solution for 16 hr. at 
and mill briskly 
on a scrubbing board until the wool 
is thoroughly felted. Rinse, dry, and 
unravel for examination 

\ test made in this way compares 
fairly well with a 2-hr. fulling in a 
fulling machine. It can be varied to 
suit your requirements. 
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Soaked or Unsoaked Silk for 
Weighted Flat Crepe 
Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly let us know if in 
weighted flat crepe it would be better 
to use a silk in warp? Will 
soaked silk show more streakiness in 
the warp than the unsoaked silk after 
dyeing ? (6027) 

If there is any difference between 
soaked and unsoaked silk in making 
a flat crepe for weighting the writer 
would be inclined to believe that it 
would be in favor of soaked silk. The 
fact that the thread had been softened 
would allow the warp to run better, 
and the less the warp is touched 
handled, and the less a loom is 
stopped, the better will be the finished 
product. There seems to be no logical 
reason why soaking should eliminate 
any streakiness in the warp. This 
can only be overcome by the even- 
ness of the stock itself, with extreme 
care in using good reeds, combined 
with perfect warping. 

* £29 


Machine for Silk Stockings 
Technical Editor: 

Will you advise us just what gauge 
of Model K Scott & Williams ma- 
chine is used the most for manufac- 
turing ladies’ silk hose? Also advise 
as to the number of dozen the machine 
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ACBETH Daylighting 

equipment goes further than 
just color matching. Many sizes 
and kinds of lamps have been 
developed to meet the varied needs 
of the textile field. Not alone 
where color identification is de- 
sired, but also for important ex- 
amining processes—perch rack 
work with pile fabrics and woolens 
—silk examining on tables for 
streaks, broken threads, cloudy 
dyeing and similar defects where 
dependence is placed upon the eye 
of the examiner. 





March 12, 


‘‘Better than 
Natural Daylight!’’ 


Just as a clear day in June is better than 
a cloudy day in January 


Silk printing is another application 
most satisfactorily met with this 
type of unit. Quicker vision and 
increased acuity permits the speed- 
ing up of many operations. The 
eye works naturally under day- 
light and Macbeth Daylight is a 
satisfying visual reproduction of 
good natural daylight. 

Macbeth Daylighting equipment 
for many uses costs a cent for each 
dollar expended in labor. Proper 
light permits productive labor. 
Equipment to meet special require- 
ments. What are your problems— 
what do you want to see and how? 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York 


Macbeth Daylight Lamp, type BX53. Also made in twe 
light and four light sizes. Adapted to use 500 watt, 750 
or 1000 watt incandescent lamps with color correcting filters 
for the reproduction of any desired daylight equivalent. 
Adjustable as to angular distribution of light from directly 
outward from the lamp for the illumination of vertical sur- 
faces to directly downward to light horizontal surfaces. 
Equipped with chain hoist for height adjustment. 





PERKINS 


A¢ ‘BETTI { “SELECTED 
DAYLIGHT” 


THESE 6 TOPS 





i were cut into one inch lengths by 
DYE 4 


JIGS 
“Put New Life 
Into Your 

Dyeing” 


Lined with 
Monet Metal 
Have 

Monel Metal 


Rolls Dy 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK 
Write Dept. T3, B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


FRED H. WHITE, 304-308 Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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STOKES WOOL CUTTER 


in 24 minutes 


HIS MACHINE makes 300 cuts per minute 
any length up to three inches and will handle 
four to eight ends of wool or rayon roving. 


Full information and quotations on request. 


F. J. STOKES MACHINE COMPANY 
5848 Tabor Road, Olney P. O., Philadelphia 
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ill turn off ing hrs. Is the narrow- 
ig in the stocking produced with a 
needle change, or is it shaped on the 


rms? <Any information on these 
juestions will be appreciated very 
1uch. (6019) 


The most popular Model K machine 
s 3% in., 260-needle. A 3% in., 260- 
ieedle machine will produce from 2% 
o 2% doz. in g hours. The stocking 
is narrowed by the mechanical tight- 
ening and slackening of stitch by de- 
vices which are contained in the 
\odel K machine. 

* * * 


Rayon Goods Dye Differently 
lechnical Editor: 

We enclose herewith samples of 
gray and finished goods for your ex- 
amination. Sample No. 1 G—sup- 
posedly foreign rayon; No. 1 F— 
finished. Sample No. 2 G—acts the 
same as No. I G but no advice of the 
rayon used; No. 2 F— finished. 
Sample No. 3 G—ordinary run of 
domestic rayon; No. 3 F—finished. 
You will note upon examination that 
in I F and 2 F, the rayon is much 
lighter in color than in 3 F. They 
were all dyed at approximately the 
same temperature with the same 
assistants and the same preliminary 
treatment before dyeing. If the rayon 
in all three is viscose then perhaps 
mercerized warps were used in I and 
2. We would greatly appreciate any 
information you may give us regard- 
ing this matter. (6033) 

A research chemist answers the 
inquiry as follows: I have given the 
dyed samples of mixed rayon and cot- 
ton goods, and the samples of goods 


in the gray considerable attention. 
They have been studied from five 


points of view, namely: (1) Kind of 
rayon; (2) Presence of harmful sub- 
stance in the gray and in the finished 
goods; (3) Mercerization of warp; 
(4) Dyeing qualities of gray samples; 
and (5) A brief and incomplete scru- 
tiny of the dyes employed. 
Examination of Rayon 

The rayon filling in the finished 
goods No. 1 and No. 2 is but very 
slightly colored, whereas the warps 
are relatively of a darker or deeper 
shade. In No. 3 the rayon appears 
to have been dyed to a depth and a 
shade of color comparable with its 
warp. 

Chemical tests to indicate the type 
of rayon were hard to interpret ex- 
cept No. 2, which gave a regular 
viscose test; No. 1 appeared slightly 
irregular; while No. 3 approximated 
cuprammonium. 

Cross-section observances of the 
rayons were made. The section of No. 
1 very closely resembled Marcus Hook 
iscose in size and outline irregulari- 
ties. No. 2 was of flattened ribbon 
ppearance, which apparently was not 
ollow (this latter was not conclu- 
ively proved). No. 3 was larger in 
liameter and less irregular in outline 
han No. 1. It was, however, more 
‘regular than our standard sample of 
uprammonium rayon. 

The dyeing properties of the rayon 
n samples Nos. 1 and 2 checked very 
losely, while No. 3 rather con- 
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sistently was more readily and more 
darkly colored than either Nos. 1 or 
2. It is my conviction that Nos. 1 and 
2 are viscose and No. 3 is a cupram- 
monium rayon, for its chemical reac- 
tions did not seem to be due to the 
presence of any one of the numerous 
chemicals which are being added to 
rayons to obtain special effects—for 
example, increased resistance to water 
weakening. 
Cotton Warps 

Chemical reactions and. microscopic 
study of the fibers of the warps (longi- 
tudinal and cross-section appearance) 
did not appear to support the idea of 
mercerization. The dyeing proper- 
ties also did not suggest mercerization 
except that No. 2 warp absorbed 
Methylene Blue slightly more than the 
others. 

Dye-Resisting Materials 

Extractions of the finished samples 
and of the gray samples showed noth- 
ing of a harmful nature. The starch 
and dextrine apparently well 
scoured off from the finished samples. 


were 


Dyeing Properties 

The above’ extractions having 
shown no harmful substances, dyeing 
tests upon the laboratory scoured and 
the unscoured samples were made, 
using direct cotton colors and Methy- 
lene Blue. 

It appeared that, with the dyes 
used, no particular difference in 
shade or depth is present. This helps 
to substantiate the finding that no 
harmful substances are present even 
in the gray cloth. Not knowing what 
dyes were actually used, I could not 
employ them in testing. 

Properties of Dyestuff 

The casual observer of the finished 
samples (F), aside from the lack of 
dyeing of the rayons in samples Nos. 
1 and 2 would get the impression that 
the three shades were not different in- 
tensities of dyeing of the same com- 
binations, but were three distinct 
shades as though different proportions 
of the same dyes had either been 
added or extracted from the three 
dyebaths. Nos. rt and 3 appear some- 
what dulled, as well as being of differ- 
ing shade. 

A simple boiling of the dyed sam- 
ples in plain water extracted much 
soluble dye from samples Nos. 1 and 
2, but much less from No. 3. Fur- 
thermore, a transference of the ex- 
tracted dye to mercerized cotton gives 
surprising results. These extractions 
were not made on exactly equal 
weights of cloth, but the sizes were 
not far different. The dye from sam- 
ples Nos. 1 and 2 colored the cotton 
light brown, while that from sample 
No. 3 colored the swatch of cotton 
green. If the dyes in all three cases 
were the same, the natural question 
is, why the dullness of Nos. 1 and 3, 
and why the green of No. 3? Itisa 
natural guess that No. 2 has more 


‘yellow than No. 1, judging by the eye 


and the persistence of yellow from 
finished sample No. 2 in extraction 
with water. 

It appears that these tests indicate 


no particular reasons for believing 
that the cause of the difference in 
dyeing 


itself. 


1 


is to be found in the cloth 


* * * 

Stains in Worsted Skeins 
Technical Editor: 

Enclosed you wil 
knitting yarn that has been returned 
from the dyehouse. Upon close ex 
amination you will find a discolora 
tion. I am unable to account for this. 
I would appreciate any information 
you may give me that will help to 
explain how it occurs. (6046) 


1 find a skein of 
la 


Che stained condition is due to care 
lessness in handling the varn before 
drying, as the skein is stained only on 
the outside. The varn may have 
rubbed against something that stained 
it, drippings from the roof may have 
fallen on it, or carrying the yarn by a 
dye kettle that was throwing liquor 
might have caused the trouble. Even 
under the best conditions it is hard 
You will 
precautions in 
handling to keep the yarn from being 
stained. * * * 

Epsom Salt in Soaking Silk 
Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly let me know if it is 
all right to use epsom salt in soaking 
raw silk. (6041 ) 


The use of epsom salt in soaking 


to keep bleached varn clean. 


have to take extra 


raw silk is not common practice, and 
in the writer’s opinion it would be 
detrimental rather than helpful. <A 
solution of epsom salt (magnesium 
sulphate) would have a tendency to 
make an insoluble compound with the 
sericin or silk gum. 

The soaking of silk has for its 
primary objects the softening, smooth- 
ing, and lubricating of the silk thread. 
Magnesium compounds, in the writer’s 
opinion, will not do this. If used in 
conjunction with soaps, the soaps are 
thrown.into the thread in an insoluble 
state, which promotes stickiness and 
rancidity. 

The following reply was received 
from a chemist: Epsom salt used in 
the soaking of silk to add weight will 
cause the silk to become brittle. The 
soaking of raw silk is a big study. 
More silk is spoiled by improper soak- 
ing than by any other operation in a 
throwing or weaving plant. 





HIS oftentimes happens. A new mill is 
built. Its sponsors find that they can 
use a certain amount of second hand 
equipment. That’s the story behind this ad 
in Textile World’s Clearing House. 


oe 





Wanted—5,000 Silk Spools— 


1—54” Entwistle or Draper 
Beamer. 

1—54” Silk Calender, Motor 
Drive. 


1—54” Inspecting and Measur- 
ing Machine. 

1—36” Winding Machine. 

1—54” D & R Machine. 

6—No. 90 Universal Winders. 

1—Power Hack-Saw. 

1—Power Drill. 

Address Adv.—Textile World. 





Six replies were received. The ad “pulled!” 
Clearing House ad returns are invariably the 
same—successful (See Pages 120 to 123 this 
issue. 
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Rayon Cones and Tubes 


(Continued from page 63) 
the yarn. The tull traverse of the 
winding is retained until the yarn has 
all bee 1 viving sood de- 
al peen unwound, giving a good ae 
livery of the rayon, with a minimum 
, velvet-surtace 


of waste. he cones 


7 
lor SUK 


and tubes are also intended 
yarns and fine numbers ot mercerized 
and gassed cotton yarns. 


1 


Cones and tubes are small items, 


when considered from the standpoint 
of percentage of cost of finished 


product; but they are tundamentals 


for perfect winding and can cause 
numerous difficulties and detects that 
result from imperfect unwinding 11 


not adapted to the work 

RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

BRAIDING machine. 1,618,458. D. Mac 
Gibbon, Manchester, N. H 

Cap, Knitted. 1,618,222. F. H. Phillips 
and C. E. Mann, Buffalo, N. \ 
Assignors to Queen City Products 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

DryING apparatus. 1,618,913 yo 
Buckley, Trenton, N. ] \ssignot 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

DYEING comprising celluloss 
acetate and products produced. 1,618, 
415. G. H. Ellis, Spondon, England. 
Assignor to American Cellulose & 
Chemical Mfg. Co., Delaware. 





materials 


FIBER conditioner. 1,618,893 Kop 
Smith, Macon, and T. R. Lovern, 
Newnan, Ga. Assignors to Borne 


New York. 

Frame for stretching shade cloth. 1, 
618,361. J. P. Whitmore, San Marino, 
Calif. Assignor to Columbia Mills, 
Inc., New York. 


LAcE and manufacturing same, Machine 


Secrymser Co., 


made. 1,618,798. C. W. and H. 1 
Berkin and A. Coxon, Nottingham, 
Eng. Assignors to Berkin & Co., 


Nottingham, Eng. 

Loom. 1,618,843. R. 
phia, Pa. 

Looms, Warp tensioning device for. 1,- 
618,246. F. Volech, Vichlabi, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

SHUTTLE tip. 1,618,569. G. M. Cheney 
& James D. Clarks, Southbridge, Mass. 
Assignors to Litchfield Shuttle Co., 
Southbridge, Mass. 

SPINNING machine. 1,618,539. A. 
ner, Chemnitz, Germany. 

TEXTILE fabric and making the same. 1,- 
618,763. H. M. Lipper, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Assignor to Lipper Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

TwIsTING device. 1,618,519. O. G. J. S. 
de Roysancour, Delft, Netherlands. 
YARN winding machines, Tension device 
for. 1,618,699. H. A. Davis, Hope- 
dale, Mass. Assignor to the Draper 

Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 


Marx, Philadel 


Leh- 


Datitas, Tex. The Texas Power & 
Light Co., of Dallas, has launched a 
program of encouraging the development 
of the textile industry in Texas, and has 
sent its industrial commissioner, Waldo 
C. Cole, of Dallas, to Boston and other 
New England textile centers to present 
information about the textile industry 
in this state. Mr. Cole will spend at 
least six months in the East and during 
this time will confer with mill owners 
and give them information about the 
advantages of Texas for the textile in- 
dustry. 
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The EASTWOOD Cross Traverse 
Cam Quiller— with Copping 
Attachments— 


It has stood the test of Time 


Benjamin Eastwood Company, Paterson, N. J. 


Aarond Winders and Spinners are 
made for manufacturers of fine fabrics. | 


The 4F Winder shown is specially equipped to wind Raw or Artificial Silk | 

| and other materials used by knit goods manufacturers. We also make the | 
5B Spinner, a combination spinner and doubler for Silk, Artificial Silk and 
mixtures of Silk with cotton and worsted. 


Specifications and prices on request 


The Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn. 
Established 1866 
New Fork Ofico—06 Madison Ave 


Southern Rep.— H. L. CaLL, 6 Cutter Bldg., emmeten. x. & 
Western Rep.—F. G. a. Box 67 , Inglewood, Califo rnia. 





















Represented in the South by CAROLINA SPECIALITY CO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 























Intelligent Management | J. J. KREHBIEL 


Demands Attention To 
Primary Essentials 


Textile Engineer 


381 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. : 


THE PERFECT 
SLUB CATCHER 





TONNAR 


Be ane DOUBLE SHUTTLE LOOMS ARE 
Gus Pisce Piste UNEQUALLED, OUR SERVICE 
ACCOMPANIES THEM 





Used Extensively in “‘Rayon” Winding, Quilling and Coning 





W. J. KLOTS RAW SILK CLEANER CO. 


. Agents for Foreign 
Sales Agents & ater 8 


5 —— See cdlsc —— ‘ 
Lavigne & Suter ScKTALOC-— Universal Winding Co. INQUIRIES INVITED 
= ae Providence, Rhode Island 








| 
} 
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New Construction and Additions 

*ALEXANDER City, ALA. The 650 
additional looms to be installed in the 
plant of the Russell Mfg. Co. within the 
next few months will produce plain and 
fancy underwear fabrics and not shirt- 
ings, as at first reported. 


CoLtumBus, Ga. Swift Spinning Mills 
will install double type Cocker standard 
type balling warpers built by Cocker 
Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


*GAINESVILLE, GA. The Chicopee Mfg. 
Co. has awarded contract to the Fisk 
Carter Construction Co., Greenville, 
S. C., for building 200 houses for em- 
ployes. 


*Macon, Ga. The Bibb Mfg. Co. has 
awarded contract for the enlargement of 
Mill No. 2, to A. C. Samford, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


*ExeTeR, N. H. The Exeter Mfg. 
Co. has completed enlargements in its 
bleachery to double the former capacity, 
and plans to place on an active produc- 
tion schedule at an early date. Other 
improvements, also, have been made at 
the plant. 


*CHINA Grove, N. C. The China 
Grove Cotton Mills Co. is starting oper- 
ation of its new unit which increases the 
total spindleage of the China Grove plant 
to 43,000. The new building is two 
stories high, 460 x 126 ft. 


SatisBury, N. C. It is reported that 
the Marsh Cotton Mills, Inc. are install- 
ing 20 additional jacquard looms for 
damask production. Remodeling of the 
boiler room and other improvements are 
also said to be under way. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Collins & Aik- 
man Co., will put in its plant equipment 
for dyeing warps with vat colors under 
the Cocker continuous system. Cocker 
Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
is supplying the machinery. 


CENTRAL FAtts, R. I. Owing to a fire 
which destroyed the greater part of the 
plant of the Central Warp Co., Inc., 
Pawtucket, R. I. the company has 
located at new quarters at 27 Foundry 
St., Central Falls, recently occupied by 
the Manville Jenckes Co. and owned by 
them. The Central Warp Co. will con- 
tinue its same Post Office address, Box 
374, Pawtucket, R. I. The company has 
installed new and up-to-date machinery 
to take care of its winding and slashing 
of silk, cotton and worsted yarns in any 
iorm, preparing work for braiders, knit- 
ters and weavers. 


Warren, R. I. The Warren Narrow 
Fabric Co., a new firm, has started 
perations on a small scale in a plant 
purchased from the American Woolen 
Co. It will be several months before 
apacity operation is possible. Two 
nonths ago the Warren town council 
ffered tax exemption for ten years as 

impetus to locate here. 


Lanpo, S. C. The Manetta Mills are 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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building an extension which will enable 
them to rearrange their machinery so 
that all of the carding machinery will 
be in one room and all the spinning 
frames in another. 


*WarE SuHoats, S. C. The 


Ware 
Shoals Mfg. Co. will receive bids until 
March 15 for the construction of a five- 
story, 304x134 ft. addition, to house 
about 30,000 spindles and complementary 
machinery. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. Brookside Mills 
will install four high speed section beam 
warpers. Equipment will be furnished 
by Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


DUNNVILLE, ONT., CANADA. Dominion 
Fabrics, Ltd., formerly a subsidiary of 
the Dominion Hammock Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
has purchased the latter firm and will 
retain the name of Dominion Fabrics, 
Ltd. <A charter for a capitalization of 
$500,000 has been obtained and the di- 
rectors, Alex., Thomas, William, Mary 
and James Camelford, carry the entire 
holdings of the company. The present 
plant of the Dominion Fabrics will be 
enlarged by the construction of a three- 
story, 60x 150 ft. addition, to take care 
of increasing orders and a new line of 
business, the manufacture of rayon and 
cotton bedspreads, will be undertaken. 
The following are the executives of the 
new firm: President, Thomas Camel 
ford; vice-president, Wm. Camelford; 
treasurer, Mary Camelford; secretary, 
Alex. Camelford; director James Camel 
ford. 


Fact and Gossip 

GoopyEaR, Conn. The Goodyear Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., which have been operated 
on day and night schedules since 1922 
continue with two working shifts and no 
let up is in sight. 


FitzGERALD, Ga. According to an 
official of the Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, 
there are certain developments under 
way, which, if consummated, might mean 
the doubling of the Fitzgerald mill, but 
such developments are now in the very 
early stages. 


GrEENSBoRO, GA. The Mary Leila 
Cotton Mill has started a night shift. 


Eton, Itt. The Collingbourne Mills, 
Inc., of this city, have purchased the 
Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. L., and 
will move equipment to Elgin. J. L. 
Brennan, secretary and agent of the 
Dexter company for the last 25 years, 
will become associated with the Colling- 
bourne Mills Apr. 1 as assistant treas- 
urer and manager of the Elgin plant. 


Ciinton, Mass. The Lancaster Mills 
which are operating about 2,000 of their 
looms are preparing to start 1,000 addi- 
tional looms as soon as materials can be 
prepared for them. Some of them will 
be used on new lines that are being de- 
veloped. 


Fatt River, Mass. The Kerr Mills 
of the American Thread Co. have in- 
creased operations from a four-day to a 
five-day schedule. 


*Fatt River, Mass. The creditors’ 
committee has accepted the bid of John 
T. Fyans, member of the machinery firm 
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f Fyans, Fraser & Blackway, of this 
city, for the plant, including land, build 
ings and machinery, of the Seaconnet 
Mills, for $150,000. It is stated that a 
syndicate will operate the plant if the 
municipal authorities show a tendency to 
meet what the new owner considers a 
fair valuation of the property for taxa- 
tion purposes. The names of Elias Heiss, 
of New York, and Richard Boardman, 
superintendent of the Osborn Mills, Fall 
River, are mentioned in connection with 
the syndicate. 

*LoweELL, Mass A committee of 
minority stockholders of the Hamilton 
Mfg. Co. has petitioned the Superior 
Court to vacate the order of the court 
appointing receivers for that company 
and to discharge the receivers, Charles 
F. Rowley and Reuben Dunsford, on the 
allegation that the establishment of a 
receivership was obtained through collu 
sion. A hearing will be held Mar. 14 


WenrstTeER, Mass. S. Slater & Sons, Inc., 
are considering locating in the South be 
cause of high taxes and general existing 
conditions which makes competition with 
southern mills practically. prohibitive 
The corporation pays some $74,000 in 
taxes to the town annually and this year 
the rate is the highest in the town’s his 
tory. Citizens will hold a public meet 
ing this week to discuss ways and means 
to keep the industry here. 


NasHvua, N. H. The Nashua Mfg 
Co. has developed capacity output at its 
Jackson Mill, and the plant will be run 
on this schedule indefinitely. 


*SaLMON Faris, N. H. The Salmon 
Falls Mfg. Co., which started to close 
down its plant last fall, has run out all 
the stock in process and has converted 
nearly all of its inventories into cash. 
Since Jan. 15 last, the company has paid 
off the balance of its bank loans and now 
owes no money at all. Quick assets 
amount to $243,000 and current liabili- 
ties to $115,000. 


NortH Bercen, N. J. The Art Trim- 
ming & Label Corp., recently organized 
with a capital of $15,000, to operate a 
local mill for the manufacture of woven 
labels, will be represented by Hermann 
Heyder, 509 30th St., North Bergen, one 
of the incorporators. The other incor- 
porators are George B. Bobinton and 
Hermann Kurz. 


MarsHAti, N. C. The Marshall Mill 
& Power Co., chartered to deal in tex- 
tiles with authorized capital of $150,000, 
with 920 shares subscribed by Guy V. 
Roberts, Marshall; J. A. Anthony, H. S. 
Robinson, Samuel C. Rudisill, L. N. 
Rudisill, and C. P. Anthony, Lincolnton, 
and D. W. Robinson, Columbia, S. C. 


Woonsoc KET, me E: \ccording to a 
statement made by Frederick L. Jenckes, 
the Social Mill of the Manville Jenckes 
Co. is closed for good and the Globe 
Mill for an indefinite period. The Nourse 
Mill was closed about two months ago 
and machinery in that plant and the So- 
cial Mill already is being moved to other 
plants of the company. 


AnpERSON, S. C. The Appleton Mfg. 
Co. will put on its night shift March 14. 


FarrMonrT, S. C. It has been officially 
announced that Union-Buffalo Mills Co., 








Inc., has acquired the Fairmont Mfg 
Co. The Seaboard Mills Dept. of Fleit 
mann & Co., Inc., 47 Leonard St., New 
York, N. Y., sells the output of both 
the Union-Buffalo Mills and Fairmont 
Mig. Co. H. B. Jennings of Union, S. C 
has made marked success as executive 
head of the plants of Union-Buffalo 
Mills Co. at Union and Buffalo, S. C. It 
is assumed that Mr. Jennings will take 
charge of the management ot the plant 
until lately owned by Fairmont Mfg. C« 


GREENWOOD, S. CC. The Greenwood 
Cotton Mills are considering the installa 
tion of a new power plant in their Mill 
No. 1 and increasing the capacity of that 
mill. 

Houston, TEx The Chamber of 
Commerce of Houston is endeavoring to 
establish here, by selling 
stock in this citv, a 30,000 
for the production of 
ind thread 


onsiderable 
spindle mill 
fine cotton yarn 
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New Construction and Additions 

MAYFIELD, Ky. The Mayfield Woolen 
Mills will soon ask bids for a one-story 
addition, 82 x 115 ft., to be used largely 
for warehouse service. It will be located 
it Tenth and Water Sts 


CHARLTON City, Mass. The Charl- 
ton Woolen Co. has recently installed a 
new Proctor & Schwartz dryer, 450-Ib. 
capacity, in its dyehouse. It is reported 
that other improvements will be 
in the dyehouse in the near tuture. 


made 


Kast Brooxrietp, MAss. The Daniels 
Mfg. Co. has installed the following 
new equipment in its recently com- 
pleted addition: Six 60 x 60 cards; 
pickers; 2 Fearnaughts and 9 360-spin 
dle mules ; 
machinery with spoolers and dressers 
Some of the old cards and mules were 
junked. From now on the total equip 
ment of the plant will be as follows: 
Six 60x60 cards; 5 48-inch cards; 13 
360-spindle mules; 8 pickers; 2 Fear 
naughts. The old building will be used 
for finishing on the first two floors, 
dressing and spooling on the second floor 
and the third floor will be used for 
storage 


3 


also some additional finishing 


BrookLyn, N. Y. The Monarch Felt 
Works, Inc., 39 York St., have leased 
space at the Bush Terminal, South 
Brooklyn, to which they plan to move 
about Apr. 1. Additional machinery 
will be installed in the new quarters 
which are much larger than 
occupied 


those now 


PorTLAND, Ore. The Oregon Worsted 
Co. has recently installed new peroxide 
bleaching equipment, providing for a 
larger output of white yarn for chil- 
dren’s sweaters. The new addition to 
the plant of this company has just been 
completed. New machinery is ordered 
and when the new unit is equipped 20 
additional employes will be taken on. 


*Bripcerort, Pa. The James Lees & 
Sons Co. has awarded a general con- 
tract to the MHeavner-Guthridge Co., 
Norristown, Pa., for its proposed new 








THE JOHNSON 
WARP-SIZING MACHINE 


PATENTED WARP-SIZING MACHINE NO 


KUHNEN, « 


on wart 


ne of the large com 
sizers, operates 3 of our 
machines nm his plant at Haledon 
and says 
“T HAVE FOUND THAT I CAN TURN OUT 
VWUCH MORE WORK OF A BETTER GRADE 
ON THE JOHNSON SIZING MACHINE 
THAN ON ANY OTHER MACHINE I HAVE 
USED. 


ASK FOR 
CHARLES B. JOHNSON, 10 Ramapo Ave., Paterson N. J° 


epre ative Southern 
ACCESSORIES, LIMITED G. G 
Manchester, England 


—— See Also—— 
——=CATALOG—— 


CIRCULAI 


d DEMONSTRATION 


Representative 
SLAUGHTER 
irlotte, North Carolina, U. S. A 
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Steel Pipe Frame Construction and Rigid 
Traverse Motion 
also 
Raschel Warpers—6 yd. and 8 yd. Warpers 
and Other Silk Machinery 


The Sipp Machine Co. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Southern Rep.—Gibbons G. Slaughter 
Johnson Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Knapp Direct Edge or Selvedge Warper 


Because of a growing demand for a Knapp Type Edge Warper of smaller 
capacity than our standard size of eight spools, we have designed two 
additional sizes, a two and four bobbin machine. 


These machines have all the important features of our standard machine 
The spools traverse, insures even tension on all ends, a traverse motien 
that is easily adjusted to suit any size or type of edge roll. 


With the addition of these two sizes of machines, we now have an edge 
warper for every size of Broad Goods plant that uses edges. 


Write us for complete information 


CHAS. H. KNAPP CO., INC. 
Wait and Rye Sts. See cAlso—— Paterson, N. J. 


—— 
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Look for us at the Show—Booth 50 


A Drag That’s 
Always Uniform 





Style B 
= > = 


never a variation * * no slack. 
Put a Pigeon Yarn Tension on your circular 
hosiery knitters and see the change in results. 
Every length even, unvarying * * * Plaiting 
true and accurate * * * The weave always 
smooth. That’s real knitting! 


This modern compensating tension can be 
applied to any circular hosiery knitter. It 
adjusts the drag according to delivery from 


_, Style A 
& 


Canada Mills Using 
Pigeon Compensat- 
ing Yarn Tensions. 
Mercury Mills, Ltd., 
Eaton Ktg. Mills, 
Holeproof Hosiery 


Mills, Durham _ Tex- 
tiles, Lander  Bros., 
Venus Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Supersilk 


Hosiery, Ltd. 


Canadian Repfresenta- 


tive 


W. J. Westaway Co., 


ste 
Hamilton, Ontario 


PIGEO 


the cone. 


Incidentally, porcelain roller guides protect the 
yarn from damage. 


Try a Pigeon Tension in your own mill. It 
costs nothing to be convinced. Write. 


Manufactured only by 


L. H. MYERS 


Successor to A. M. Pigeon 


2615-19 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPENSATING 
YARN TENSION 


PATENTED 
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five-story mill addition. 
Co., Philadelphia, is 
engineer. 


La Crosse, Wis. The North Side 
Yarn Mills Co. has taken over the La 
Crosse Woolen Mills and will add the 
machinery to that of the North Side 
plant as soon as a building can be con- 
structed to house it. 


The Ballinger 
architect and 


Fact and Gossip 

Mystic, Conn. The plant of the 
Mystic Worsted Mills., Inc., has been 
closed. 


AUBURN, MAss. The Pondville 
Woolen Mills are operating on a cur- 
tailed schedule of four days per week. 


*READVILLE, Mass. Judge Marcus 
Morton in the equity session of the Su- 
perior Court, Boston, has entered an 
interlocutory decree directing Henry S. 
MacPherson, of Boston, receiver of the 
Severin Mills Co., to sell all the assets 
and property of the company at public 
auction. 


Gonic, N. H. The Gonic Mfg. Co. 
is increasing production at its mill and 
making additions to the working force. 
The increased schedule will be main- 
tained indefinitely. 


SALAMANCA, N. Y. The A-O Wor- 
sted Co., closed down a few weeks ago, 
will remain inactive for an_ indefinite 
period, and no arrangements, it is said, 
have been made to resume production. 


SALAMANCA, N. Y. The mill of the 
Midland Wool Combing Co. has_ been 
acquired at a foreclosure sale by the 
Salamanca Trust Co., holder of a mort- 
gage on the property, for a consideration 
of $20,500. 

*PHILADELPHIA, Pa, At a_ special 
meeting of creditors of the Mertz Wor- 
sted Mills, Indiana & A Sts., manufac- 
turers of worsted dress goods, the court 
instructed that a bankruptcy proceeding 
should supersede the previously noted 
equity action and instructed that Mel- 
ville Boyd, of Boyd & Boyd, the equity 
receivers, should be named receiver in 
bankruptcy of this concern. A _ report 
was read indicating that an examina- 
tion of affairs of the company showed 
book assets of $966,130 and liabilities of 
$609,876, although the former were dif- 
ficult to estimate due to their inability 
to set an accurate figure on the mill 
building at this time. 

NortH SMITHFIELD, R. I. The plant 
of the Branch River Wool Combing Co., 
Inc., is now operating ten hours a day 
for five days per week, with about one- 
third of the normal working force. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 
STILLWATER, N. Y. Improvements 
just completed at the plant of the Still- 
water Knitting Co. include the installa- 
tion of a 13,000 gallon oil tank and the 
laving of 2,500 feet of pipe to furnish 
water supply from the Hudson River. 


\ new 75 h. p. boiler has also been in- 
"1 
irieqd, 


Warsaw, N. Y. The Brown Knit- 
tng Co. is carrying out an extension 
d imprevement program at its mill, 
ith installation of additional knitting 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


machines and other equipment. It is ex- 
pected to develop extensive increase in 
output during the next three to four 
months, and additions will be made in 
the working force. 


*MorGANTON, N. C. The Morganton 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Co. has 
awarded contract to J. J. McDevitt Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., for construction of its 
plant, a three-story concrete structure, 
to cost about $50,000. Work will start 
immediately. 


VaLpESE, N. C. The Martinat 
Hosiery Mills are installing 24 additional 
knitting machines. 


VaLpESE, N. C. The Pauline Knit- 
ting Mills have ordered 25 additional 
knitting machines which will be installed 
on arrival in a few weeks. 





Fact and Gossip 

AMSTERDAM, N. Y. The Atlas Knit- 
ting Co. has increased operations and is 
now running all departments full time. 


BroaDALBIN, N. Y. Tenement prop- 
erty owned by the Broadalbin Knitting 
Co. was destroyed by fire last weel: but 
the entire loss was covered by insur- 
ance. Full time operations at the mil! 
were not affected. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. Charles J. Masone 
has been appointed receiver for the Fan- 
ning Knitting Mills, Inc., under bond of 
$5,000. 

FULTONVILLE, N. Y. The plant of the 
M. Y. E. Co., Inc., is now running over 
time with an enlarged working force. 


Hoosick Fairs, N. Y. The Superior 
Mig. Co. is again operating at near 
capacity after the annual inventory. 


Monawk, N. Y. The Elastic Spring 
Knit Corp. has filed papers with the 
county court asking permission to dis- 
solve the concern and for the appoint 
ment of a receiver to handle its affairs. 
The firm’s assets show a_ sufficient 
amount to meet claims of all creditors 
which are being held up pending adjust 
ment of the estate of the late E. I. Good 
rich, president. 


NorwicuH, N. Y. The Norwich Knit- 
ting Co. is now operating at near ca- 
pacity in virtually all departments. 


PALATINE BripnceE, N. Y. Julius Kay- 
ser & Co. have sold plant property here 
to John T. Kelly, according to a deed 
filed last week with the county clerk. 


RENSSELAER, N. Y. The Ashe Mig. 
Corp. is again running full time after 
the yearly inventory. 


RocHEster, N. Y. The Flower City 
Knitting Mills, Inc. have been formed 
with a capital of $10,000, to operate a 
local plant. I. Yates and J. Chernin are 
the principal incorporators. The com- 
pany is represented by Goldstein & 
Goldman, Rochester, attorneys. 

SyracuskE, N. Y. The Patrician Silk 
Co., manufacturers of silk, Jersey cloth, 
knitted ties, etc., is now operating on 
overtime schedules with an_ enlarged 
working force. 


EvizaABETH City, N. C. It is reported 
that W. H. Sanders, of this city, is 
seeking subscribers to stock for a 
$25,000 firm to establish a new silk 
hosiery mill here. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Plant formerly 


operated as the Northern Knitting Mills, 
Inc., 4100 Torresdale Ave., manufactur- 
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Three Fair 
Questions— | 
—Has your oil high lubricating | 
valuer 


—Does it keep 7” the bearing 
and off the product? | 


—Does every drop give full lu- 
bricating servicer 








TRADE MARK REGISTERED IN | 


D OIL 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


An a 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


mineral oil base. 


Its adhesiveness 
exclusive process. 


is obtained through our 


Its high lubricating value is due to its pure | 


| “Yes” is your answer to all three if you use | 
a 








It stays in bearings and off the goods. 
[t lasts so much longer per application than 
liquid oil that it costs less per year for more 
positive, more continuous lubrication. 
Find out why 70% of leading mills use 
NON-FLUID OIL regularly—send coupon 
; for bulletin, ‘Lubrication of Textile : 
Machinery.” 
—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—CATALOG— j 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. eae 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” | 
and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 
[_] Pickers Looms (_] Shafting 
Twister Rings | Motors 
Chain Drives 


| Ball Bearings 


| Cards 
Spinning Frames 


= SSe—__ 












NEW YORK 6 NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. | 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses: 









CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 
LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


For All Mill Operation 





A Style for Every Use 





W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEFPSIE, N. Y. 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 


BRANCHES 
Boston, 49 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building 
PiITtsBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building 
Detroit, Ford Building 
CINCINNATI, Traction Building 
ATLANTA, Candler Building 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., Heard Building 
NEW ORLEANS, 344 Camp Street 
Houston, TEXAS, 1011-13 Electric Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 2001 Magnolia Building 
DENVER, 444 Seventeenth Street 
SALT LAKE City, 405-6 Kearns Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sheldon Building 
Los ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 
PORTLAND, ORE., 805 Gasco Building 
SEATTLE, L. C. Smith Building 
HAVANA, CuBA, Calle de Aguiar 104 
SAN JUAN, PorTO Rico, Royal Bank Building 
HONOLULU, H. T., Castle & Cook Building 





| Your Tanks 
to LeadjLinings 


ERHAPS there's several wooden or metal tanks 
in your plant waiting for lead linings to give them 
a new lease on life — to fit them to do more work. 


If the tanks ere wooden, we suggest a lining of sheet 
lead. Besides increasing the life of these tanks, this 
lining can’t help but reduce their maintenance expense. 


If the tanks are metal, there are two ways to improve 
them. Either by lining with sheet lead — or by homo- 
geneously lead-coating the interiors by the Gross formula. 
This exclusive method insures a lead covering that never 
buckles, loosens or blisters — even when subjected to 
boiling temperature, high pressure, vacuum or vibration. 





Besides tanks, vats and containers, we are experienced 
in lining evaporators, kettles, digesters, coils, pipe and 
other equipment handling acids or chemicals. Let us 
figure on your requirements. Write. 


LEAD COATINGS THAT STAY PUT 


This illustration shows one of our several models used for evenly feeding 


wool, cotton, linters or other textile fibers in a continuous manner. 


Gross Lead Burning & Coating Corp. 
3955 W. 2sth St. and W. &L. E.R. R. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GROSS LEAD LINING 


These machines are made tc handle the Automatic Feeds, or feeding some machine 
shortest staples, such as hull fiber or lint by hand where an Automatic Feed would 
ers; also the longest used in the carpet give better results, let us offer you one of 
yarn industry. There is a model adapted vur modern types. 

to your work Y A good heavily built 

Send for catalog No. 136, which illus Feed may be used as 

an opener or breaker ——See c4lso— 
for flufing tightly 

If you are using one or more antiquated <baled fibers. ——CATALOG——— 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders of Wool Washing and Drying Machines 


trates and describes various models 
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ing sweaters and knitted novelties, is 
being offered by sale as a going proposi- 
tion. J. J. Cabrey, trustee, has charge 
of the sale of this miil. 


ReapinGc, Pa. Attorneys Edgar S. 
Richardson and William E. Richardson 
will make application on March 25, for 
a charter for the Invincible Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., of this city, capitalized at 
$50,000. The incorporators are Charles 
G. Hunsberger, Charles N. Thomas, 
Emma D. Hunsberger and John P. Wol- 
finger. Mr. Wolfinger is treasurer of 
the Wolfinger Knitting Mills, of Read- 
ing. 

READING, 


Mills, Inc., 
permanently. 


Pa. The K & T Knitting 


have discontinued business 





SILK 


New Construction and Additions 

Decatur (ALBANY), ALA. Announce- 
ment has been made of the plans of 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. for the 
construction of an addition to the plant 
of the Alabama Textile Co., more than 
doubling its capacity. A brick and steel 
building 66 x 200 ft. will be erected 50 
feet north of the present plant. 


*CHaroTTE, N. C. The Pinoco Mills, 
Inc. have been organized by the National 
Fabric Corp., New York, to operate the 
new plant for the manufacture of bro- 
caded fabrics, on which construction will 
begin in about a month. As previously 
stated, the National Fabric Corp. has 
purchased over 100 acres of land on the 
Mount Holly road near Charlotte, as a 
site for the new mill, which will be 
equipped at the start with 100 jacquard 
looms. F. H. Schloss, president of the 
Pinoco Mills, is also president of the 
Darlington Textile Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
for which the National Fabric Corp. is 
selling agent. 


*LyNCHBURG, VA. The Dundee Tex- 
tile Co., Passaic, N. J., has begun the 
installation of machinery on the fourth 
floor of the Manufacturers’ Loft Bldg., 
for temporary service, it is understood, 
in connection with the training of opera- 
tives for its proposed local mill, to be 
run under the name of the Virginia Silk 
Corp. 


Fact and Gossip 

Paterson, N. J. The Seal Silk Corp., 
recently formed with a capital of $100,- 
000, to operate a local mill for the manu- 
facture of broad silks, will be repre- 
sented by I. Arthur Weiss, 136 
Washington St., Paterson. The incor- 
porators are M. and Harry 
Mandell. 


Fontana 


New York, N. Y. Smith & Kauf- 
nan, Ine., have sold their building at 
7-559 W. 132d St. to the New Amster- 
m Service Corp., which will rent space 
industrial and business purposes. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 
HAWTHORNE, N. J. The Textile Dye- 
Co. of America, Inc., has awarded 
reneral contract to the John W. Fer- 
m Co., Paterson, N. J., for a con- 
te extension, 80 x 80 ft., to be 


. 


Indicates previous mention of project. 


equipped for reclaiming service. John 
C. Van Vlandren, Paterson, is architect. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. The Crown Dye- 
ing & Bleaching Co. has filed plans for 
a one-story addition to its present two- 
story building at 209-29 Morgan Ave. | 
L. <Allmendinger, 852 Monroe St., is 
architect. It will cost about $15,000, 
with equipment. 


Betmont, N. C. The Thies Dyeing 
& Processing Co. of North Carolina has | 
been organized with B. FE. Geer as pres- 
ident, A. C. Lineberger, Jr. vice-pres- 
ident and general manager, C. M. Geer, 
secretary and treasurer, and plans to 
establish a plant at Belmont to have a 
capacity of 100,000 Ibs. per week. Cap- 
ital of the new company consists of 
$250,000 preferred stock and 5,000 shares 
of common stock, no par value. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. The _ Dixie 
Mercerizing Co. will install equipment 
for dyeing warps with vat colors under 
the Scotch system. Machinery has been 
purchased from Cocker Machine & 
Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


Fact and Gossip 


AvuBuRN, Mass. The FEttrick Finish- 
ing Works are in operation day and 
night. 


SOUTHBRDGE, Mass. Officials of Gold 
ing Bros. Co., New York, owners of the 
Southbridge (Mass.) Finishing Co., and 
the Sturbridge Finishing Co., Fiskdale, 
Mass., looked over the Central Mills 
branch of the Hamilton Woolen Co. on | 
March 4 with a view to purchase. The 
branch was taken over about four years 
ago when C. D. Paige and his son John 
E. Paige retired. The mills were for- 
merly operated by the Dresser Mfg. Co. 


SomerswortH, N. H. The Great Falls 
Bleachery and Dye Works are arrang- 
ing for a night shift at their plant. 


Union City, N. J. The Crest Dye- 
ing Co., recently formed with a capital 
of $10,000, to operate a local textile dye | 
house, will be represented by Frank | 
McCraigh, 517 29th St., Union City, one 
of the incorporators. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Two-story mill 
building at southeast corner of Ontario 
and Rorer Sts., on a lot 280 x 96 ft., has 
been conveyed to the Schlatter Dyeing 
& Converting Co. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. U. S. District | 
Court has given an order discharging 
Wm. C. Foulds and Glenn A. Troutman 
as receivers in equity of the General 
Processing Co., dyers, bleachers and fin- | 
ishers, Westmoreland and Collins 
The receivers have completed their duties 
and have distributed all funds that be 
came available and the court therefore 
authorized their discharge 


ots. 


CENTRAL Farris, R. I. The Thies | 
Dyeing & Processing Co. of Rhode 
Island, which started operations at 27 
Foundry St. a few months 
started a night shift. 


ago, has 


RiverPotnt, R. I. The Berlin Finish 
ing Co., Inc. has been granted a state 
charter to conduct a- finishing plant with | 
an authorized capital of 250 shares of 
common stock of no par value. The in- 
corporators are Moses N. Berlin, 809 
Broadway, Far Rockaway, N. Y., Percy 


W. Gardner and Ada L. Sawyer. 


*WoonsockeET, R. I. Alfred L. Conaty 
has been appointed trustee in bankruptcy 
for the Quality Piece Dye Works, Inc., 
in bond of $100. 





ILADY asks not 


how a fabric has 
been knit—but if it has 
been knit well _— 










Farsighted knitters see 
through her eyes by 
equipping their ma- 
chines with Torrington 
Needles —~ 





The red box 


green label 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES; 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 


C. B. BARKER & CO 
964 CALLE BELGRANU 


FACTORIES AT; 


TORRINGTON, CONN COVENTRY. ENGLAND 


UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 







——CATALOG——— 
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MINNICH 


THE GLOBE 
all steel 


OVER END CREEL 


The tube does not revolve, this feature increases production 
and decreases knots. 

Easy to creel. 

Another fine feature is a simple but effective tension device. 
Electric stop motion optional. 
Repeat orders prove its success. 








— + 


Strong reliable “lifetime” 
presses with 50 years ex- 
perience back of them. 


MINNICH MACHINE WKS., Landisville, Pa. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


Globe Mfg. Co., 2009-13 Kinsey St., Phila., Pa. 


Established 50 years 


Are -~=A A 





| LEIGH & BUTLER 
232 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 


PLATT BROS. & CO., Ltd. 
Largest Makers of Textile Machinery in the World 


Complete Equipment of | 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Mills 
Cotton Waste Mills ; 
Also a complete line of ASBESTOS MACHINERY 


Our Over-End Spooling With 
Self Regulating Tensions 





Increases production 


Makes stronger yarn 

Conserves elasticity 

Spools have a more uniform density 
Therefore must run off better in the warp 
NO SLOPPY SOFT END SPOOLS 


PETRIE & McNAUGHT, Ltd. 
Patent Automatic Self Cleaning 


Wool Scouring Machines and Continuous Dryers for all Fibres 
and Yarns 


Send enough yarn for two spools, giving 
year, and make of Spooler and your present 
spool speed. We will return the yarn spooled 
and give you a complete specification of im- 
provements that can be made in your spooling. 





There has been less improvement in spool- 
ing cotton yarn than in any other department 
of a cotton mill. A constant yarn drag has 
been conceded in the past to be an impos- 
sibility. 
possible but very practical. Let us show you. 


But a constant tension is not only 


89 Exchange St. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Houghton Manufacturing Co. 





MATHER & PLATT, Ltd. 


Equipment of Complete Works for 
Calico Printing, Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS. 
Card Clothing for Cotton, Napping Fillet, Etc. 


Card Grinding, Mounting and Roller Covering Me 
chines, Emery Fillet, etc. 

P. & C. Garnett, Ltd Garnett Machines and Wire. 

Carrcuiey, Smarr & Tettow Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 

Witson Bros. Bossin Co. Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, etc. 

Henry F. Cocxir1 & Sons Special Endless Double Cone Belts, Condenser Apron: 
and Tapes. 

Comber Needles. 

Roller and Clearer Cloths, etc. 

Yarn Testing Machines, etc. 


Dromsrizitp Bros., Ltd. 


Harpinc, Raoves & Co. 
Hues Kersuaw & Sons 
Goopsraxp & Co. 
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\/nderwear Firmer on 
Withdrawal of Line 


Action of Mayo Has Psychological 
Effect on Attitude of Market 
in General 

The withdrawal of prices on one 
line of cotton heavyweight underwear 
for first period delivery, that is Janu- 
ary through May, announced the lat- 
ter part of last week effective March 
10, is the outstanding recent develop- 
ment in that trade. This action, taken 
by the Mayo Sales Corp., came as a 
surprise to many of the trade in view 
of the fairly general reports of slug- 
gish buying for fall. To others, how- 
ever, it bore out the conviction that 
certain lines were selling exceedingly 
well. It was, in fact, a confirmation 
of the opinion expressed in these 
columns last week. 

The Mayo withdrawal was expected 
to be followed by similar action on the 
part of other manufacturers. At the 
time of writing, such announcements 
have not been made but they would not 
come as a surprise any day. The gen- 
eral tone of the market seems to have 
hecome firmer since this step was 
taken and it undoubtedly has had its 
effect upon the minds of buyers. 

Naturally opinions differ as to the 
for the action. It is true, 
as stated above, that certain lines have 
experienced satisfactory reception for 
fall. On the other hand, it is felt 
that in general operations are behind 
last year. There is, however, an ad- 
dtional factor which enters into the 
situation very decidely, namely, the 
advance in cotton since the lines were 
opened. The fact that ruling prices 
on heavyweight underwear were 
hased on cotton 2%c lower than to- 
day’s quotations, necessarily has its 
effect on the attitude of the seller and 
should not be without influence so far 
as the buyer is concerned. It is true 
that most selling agents report an 
parent indifference to this situation 

the part of buyers but it is safe 
to say that they have it in mind. 

The true in the case of 

von underwear. The improvement 
noted in these columns last week has 
been intensified since then and the 
expectation of a general advance next 
month in rayon yarn is proving a 
ulating factor. 
rom every standpoint, a_ better 
can be reported this week in most 
sections of the underwear market, and 
although this has not been accom- 
panied in all cases by a proportionate 
ase in business done, it forms a 
| basis for a decidedly more 
ful attitude for the future. The 
S fundamental conditions of firm 
rm materials and short stocks which 
icterize the hosiery market are 
ightening influences in the under- 
wear trade. 


reasons 





same is 


+ 


Optimism Increases in Hosiery 





Despite Spotty Condition, Grounds for Encouragement Are 
Becoming More Apparent—Effect of Rayon Situation 


T is becoming more and more evi- 

dent that primary sellers of hosiery 
are finding increasing reasons for en- 
couragement over the outlook for this 
year. Unfortunately this cannot be 
made as a blanket statement because 
the condition of spottiness, referred 
to previously in these columns, is still 
an outstanding characteristic of the 
trade. This is not regarded as an im- 
portant factor, however, because 
irregularity has come to be almost a 
permanent trait in most divisions of 
the textile market. The keenness of 
competition now ruling tends towards 
a mixture of very good reports and 
equally bad ones. As one selling 
agent expressed it this week, “‘spotti- 
ness you will always have with you.” 
There is not enough business at pres- 
ent to go around and as a result those 
who produce good value merchandise 
and sell it properly are getting orders 
at the expense of their 
contemporaries. 

An example of this spottiness was 
encountered by the writer in two con- 
versations which he had 
minutes during this week. The repre- 
sentative of a prominent mill told him 
that they were sold up on practically 
all their lines of full fashioned and 
seamless for spring, while another sell- 
ing agent was more pessimistic than 
he has been for some time past. Both 
concerns make excellent hosiery but 
the former has a more aggressive sell- 
ing policy, and to that the writer 
ascribes its greater success in secur- 
ing business under present conditions. 
As a matter of fact, it is no longer 
possible for a market reporter to 
gather a correct impression 
wandering casually about the trade 
and interviewing a large number of 
sellers indiscriminately. Rise and fall 
of demand can best be gauged by fol- 
lowing the course of definite repre- 
sentative lines, with the background of 
which the interviewer is 


less wise 


within 15 


bv 


familiar. 
Effect of Rayon Situation 


The apparent certainty of a general 
advance in rayon prices to take effect 
in April is having at least a_ psy- 
chological influence on the hosiery 
market. It is true that no rush on 
the part of buyers of rayon hosiery 
to anticipate this advance has been 
reported but there has been a stiffen- 
ing in the attitude of sellers and a 
display of greater interest on the part 
of purchasers. This effect has been 
much more marked than was that of 
the actual increases in prices on scat- 
tered counts made since the first of 
the year. Many chronic bears on 
rayon viewed those advances with 


skepticism and either attributed them 
to a studied move on the part of rayon 
manufacturers to stiffen the market, 
or else predicted that they would be 
short-lived and would be followed by 
reduction. The attitude of many has 
been changed during the last week or 
two and there seems to be quite gen- 
eral resignation to the imminence of 
a general advance. 
Fall Business Lrregular 
lf spring business is spotty, fall 


business is spottier. The former has 


had the advantage of prematurely 
warm weather which has been no 
small factor in developing improve- 
ment. Widely varying reports are 


heard on the extent of operations for 
fall. Particularly is this true on wool 
goods, on which many sellers are ex- 
ceedingly pessimistic. 

In general it may be stated that the 
firmness of the 


raw material market 
and the admittedly light stocks of 
practically all lines of goods held 


throughout the country are fundamen- 
tally on which 
sellers are justified in basing optim- 
ism. It may also be stated that both 
first hands and wholesalers, who are 


favorable factors 


selling good merchandise aggressively, 
are finding direct returns from these 
conditions. To sellers, devel- 
opments thus far this year have been 
entirely satisfactory. 


those 


Foochow, China, 
Knitting Industry 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—The knitting 
industry in Foochow, China, has prac- 
tically driven from the local market 
competition ot 


Developing 


foreign-made hosiery, 
undershirts and jackets, ac- 
cording to a from Consul E. 
B. Price, made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The new industry affords an ex- 
cellent example of the change in mar- 
kets caused by the beginning of in- 
dustrialism, for instead of cotton 
piece goods, hosiery and similar manu- 
factured textiles, foreign countries 
must begin to look to supply this re- 
gion with the machines and raw pro- 
ducts for their manufacture. 

It is estimated that in the last four 
vears about 50 small hosiery and knit- 
ting mills have started business in 
Foochow. At the present time about 
20 of these are operating. The capi- 
tal of the eight largest mills is esti- 
mated around $35,000. They employ 
more than 300 people and have a total 
of 153 hosiery and 25 general knitting 
machines in operation. Their annual 
production consists of approximately 


towels, 


report 


133,000 dozen pairs of men’s socks, 
valued at $145,000 and general knitted 
goods valued at $40,000. 


American Hosiery Abroad 


Both Exports and Imports Decrease 
for the Year 1926 

Wasuinecton, D. C. — American 
hosiery was exported to 109 countries 
of the world during 1926, a fact which 
represents its ability to compete, as a 
quality product, in competition with 
the hosiery manufactured in other tex- 
tile-producing nations, according 
Wilson C. Flake, Textile 
Department of Commerce. 

Exports to supply this widespread 
demand declined last year, however, 
to 6,956,737 doz. prs. of cotton, silk 
and rayon hosiery with a value of 
$22,111,259 from the 1925 figure of 
8,297,900 doz. prs., valued at $27,038,- 
565. All classes of exported hosiery 
shared in about the same ratio in “this 
decrease, which is accountéd sfor 
largely by smaller sales to England 
and Argentina, two of the best ¢us- 
tomers for the hosiery manufactured 
in the United States. Increased pur- 
chases during the year were made by 
Canada, Cuba, Australia and South 
\frica, all of which rank among the 
leading markets for American hosiery. 

Although exports of cotton hosiery 
declined from 5,534,222 doz. prs., 
valued at $10,494,361, in 1925 to 
4,744,584 doz. prs., worth $8,407,326, 
in 1926, this class continued, as in 
former years, to maintain its lead 
over silk and rayon in both quantity 
and value. With an average export 
value of $1.75 per doz. prs., it fills the 
demand for low-priced hosiery in 
those countries where the purchasing 
power of the inhabitants is low. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that some 
of the best customers for American 
cotton hosiery are England, Canada, 
and Argentina. 

American silk and rayon hosiery 
dominates the market for this product 
in practically all parts of the world, 
as a result of its high quality, fit, and 
comparatively reasonable price. ‘Total 
exports of silk hosiery during 1926 
amounted to 960,418 doz. prs., with a 
value of $8,994,012, compared with 
1,202,187 doz. prs., valued at $10,367,- 
633, in the previous year. Exports of 
rayon totaled 1,251,735 doz. prs., 
worth $4,708,921 in 1926 as against 
1,561,491 doz. prs., valued at $6,176,- 
571 in 1925. These exports went to 
all parts of the world, even Iceland 
coming in for its share with pur- 
chases of 48 doz. prs. 

Imports of hosiery into the United 
States are insignificant with the ex- 
ception of a comparatively small 
quantity of cotton from Germany, 
wool from the United Kingdom and 
silk from France. Total imports of 
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Wildman 
has already 
solved 


that problem 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING, COM PANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a {new [edition of! the 
complete and informative book, ‘‘The 
Science of Knitting.’’ Price $2.00, 


gcse Towns 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


these three classes in 1926 amounted 
“ ily 778,307 doz. prs., valued at 
$4,417,034, aS against* 1,104,510 doz. 
ors. in 1925, worth $5,776,221. 

' The cotton hosiery shown as com- 
‘ng trom Germany is practically all 
‘yll-iashioned goods and is imported 
for the reason that American’ manu- 
cturers employ all of their full- 
ishioned machines in the production 


Los Angeles 






HE Los Angeles Knitting Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., moved into its new 
slant at Hollydale, a suburb of Los- 
Angles, in July. The new factory em- 
bodies many features which, from an 
engineering and manufacturing stand- 
point, will permit the company not 
nly to maintain its present high 
standard of manufacture, but to keep 


Floor 


pace with natural developments 
caused by rapidly changing styles and 
lemands. 

The first unit of the plant consists 
{ a one-story brick and structural 
‘teel building, 150 ft. by 150 ft. in 
plan. The exterior walls are of buff 
brick, with terra cotta trim, set back 
ten feet from street frontages to give 






space for lawn and shrubbery. The 
roof is of sawtooth design, framed 
th structural steel, with 50-ft. spans, 
eliminate as many interior columns 
Sno shy] 





possible, and to provide minimum 
nterference with the layout of ma- 
inery and the operation of the plant. 
he face of the sawteeth is glazed 
ith wire glass, and provided at the 
continuous ventilators, to 
1 abundance of north work- 
ng light, free from glare and 
and to assure ample ventila- 
hese considerations are especi- 
| y Important, with the intense and 
, 














y continuous sunlight of Cali- 
irking conditions. The space 
trusses is spanned with heavy 
Wood roof sheathing, to eliminate pur- 
I increase the light-reflecting 
‘operties of the factory ceiling and 








. Hamm, Grant & Bruner, Inc., 
ts and Engineers, Los Angeles, Cal. 









of silk and rayon goods, on which they 
get a higher ratio of return per 
machine unit than on cotton. Infants’ 
fancy-top socks from Germany al- 
ways have had a good demand in the 
United States. The wool hosiery im- 
ported consists principally of fancy 
and golf hose for men, while the silk 
represents a high-grade product from 
France. 


Knitting Co. 





Constructed to Provide for Future Expansion Without Inter- 
ruption to Operations, and to Fully Utilize Building Site 
By K. C. 


Grant* 

the insulating quality of the roof 
against heat and cold, and to reduce 
the fire hazard and insurance rates. 


Woodblock Floors 
Except in certain storage and other 
rooms, the floors are of redwood 
blocks, giving a pleasing soft brown- 
ish-red color, and a very quiet, com- 
fortable surface underfoot. Special 





Interior View of Los Angeles Knitting Co. Plant Showing Unobstructed 


Space 

care has been taken in the layout of 
the plant to provide ample facilities 
for the welfare of the high class of 
employes, such as locker rooms, rest 
rooms, commodious toilet facilities, 
and a large lunch room. A radio is 
installed in the main workroom, and 
is turned on during the noon hour. 
The office contains a large fireproof 
and burglar-proof vault. The entire 
interior of the factory proper iS 
painted a gloss white, with a wains- 
coting of light green. The office sec- 
tion is plastered and painted with 
softer tones. Interior partitions are 
of frame and plaster, but the yarn 
room is enclosed by hollow tile parti- 
tions, and the window area largely cut 
down, to keep this part of the plant 
as cool as possible. 

The building is equipped with a 
complete automatic sprinkler system, 
connected with the street mains and 
with a 30,000 gallon steel tank on an 
8o0-ft. steel tower. Fire hose is located 
at strategic points inside and outside 
of the building. 


Future Expansion Considered 


The north wall of the building is of 


PARAMOUNT FORMS 












The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder produces even 
lengths and saves fabric. 


The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


The only Form with special oval construction and 
patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 
a smcoth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 
alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 
with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 





—— See cliso 
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PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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“Reading, 8311, please’”’ 


If the need for expert advice and immediate service arises, 





there's a great deal of satisfaction in knowing that a telephone 7 iP / Ya 
call will reach the designers and makers of your equipment. Ss h 
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temporary construction, consisting of 
corrugated iron on a wood frame, as 
he building is so laid out as to facili- 
tate its extension to the north, when 
nore space is required. With this in 
view the footings and columns in the 
north wall have been designed to take 
he loads from the future adjoining 
spans, and the steel has been punched 
for their later connection. The 
present building has a total floor area 
of 22,500 sq. ft., and when en- 
larged to cover the entire site, will 
have an area of 60,000 sq. ft. 

It was built at a cost of $40,000. 
Hamm, Grant & Bruner, Inc., archi- 
tects and engineers, 607 Ferguson 
Building, Los Angeles, California, 
prepared the architectural and engin- 
eering plans, and erected the plant for 
the owners. Construction of the build- 
ing was started in May, 1926, and the 
plant started operating late in July, 
1920, 

Ihe Los Angeles Knitting Co., of 
which the president and general man- 
ager is Richard W. Gerisch, has had 
, steady and substantial growth lead- 
ing up to this expansion into a modern 
plant. Fifteen years ago, when the 
company started operation, the sale of 
its product was confined largely to 
local retail concerns. It was not long 
before the unusually fine quality of 
manufacture started to assert itself; 
until for the last ten years it has 
shipped to practically every exclu- 
sive store west of Chicago, and from 
Mexico to Canada. 

lhe product of the company is ex- 
clusively women’s sports clothes, and 
naturally style is a very vital factor 
in its manufacturing policy. The all- 
year outdoor sport life of California 
demands that Los Angeles produce 
suitable for this wear and 
characteristic of this locality ; for Cal- 
ifornia is probably the most widely 
advertised state in the country, and 
famous the world over for its wonder- 
ful climate and the charm of its life 
out-of-doors. 


o 


} 
clothes 


Carpet Company’s Club Elects 
Officers 

CLinton, Mass.—The  Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Co.s’ Club at its an- 
nual meeting elected the following 
officers: President, Aubrey S. Gar- 
ber; vice president, Harry Maddock; 
secretary, Charles A. Carlson; treas- 
urer, John H. McGown; trustees, 
William J. Watson, John Davidson, 
James M. Donnelly; directors, James 
Drable, George E. Roberton, Perley 
lL. Manley, Harry B. Robinson, 
Lhomas B. Somerville and Charles F. 
Lamlein. 


Propose Textile Mill Tax Ex- 
emption in Texas 
STIN, TExAs.—A proposed ex- 
ion of textile mills from taxation 
a period of 15 years passed a 
reading by a good majority in 
wer house of the legislature last 
rday. The amendment has_al- 
been adopted in the Senate, and 
‘ event it is finally passed in the 
e, the proposal will be submitted 
to the people for ratification. 
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Improvements at Monticello 
(Continued from page 48) 


arranged that the maximum of light 
and ventilation is provided, which pro- 
motes maximum efficiency. 

The floor in the weaving building 
is made up of four inch hard pine with 
one inch intermediate, and a top floor 
of maple. The columns and beams 
are an unusually good grade of pine 
selected to meet the density specifica- 
tions. The basement has ample head 
room and houses the motors and all 
transmission equipment for driving 
the looms. This under-drive is work- 
ing most excellently and eliminates 
belting above the looms. 


This building is also equipped with 
a system of atomizer humidifiers, in- 
stalled by the American Moistening 
Company. Constant conditions of hu- 
midity are maintained by an auto- 


matic control. The Grinnell Com- 
pany, Inc., has installed wet pipe 
sprinkler system with water motor 


alarms. This system, as well as the 
sprinkler system throughout the entire 
plant, is supplied by a new 50,000 
gal. elevated tank, erected by the R 
D. Cole Mfg. Co., 

\ two pipe system of vacuum steam 
heating is installed in the new weave 
building. The original heating sys- 
tem has also been revamped so that 
it is connected with the new system 
and the returns back to 
the boilers. In the past, the con- 
densate from the heating systems and 
slashers was discharged through the 


Newnan, Ga 


conveyed 


storm sewers. 

Since its erection, the mill has been 
driven by a steam engine. However, 
the Arkansas Light and Power Com- 
pany has just completed a sub-station 
on the mill property and the entire 
plant is being electrified. The mill 
will have group drives in all depart 
ments with the exception of the spin- 
ning, where two and four-frame mo- 
tors will be used. The entire lighting 
system is of new construction and so 
designed as to permit the maximum 
light diffusion and at the same time 
minimizing eye strain. Before the 
installation of rearrangements of ma- 
chinery in the original buildings was 
effected, the buildings were thoroughly 
repaired. Wherever defective beams 
and mill flooring were found, they 
were taken out and replaced with new. 
All floors were entirely relaid with 
hard maple. All the original build- 
ings have also been re-roofed with 
five-ply tar and gravel roofing. 

Much attention has been given to 
the machinery arrangement, so as to 
permit most efficient operation. This 
has required that every machine in 
the mill be moved to a new location 
and in a number of cases, transferred 
to another floor or even to another 
building. But due to a well defined 
program, this has been accomplished 
without interruption to manufacturing 
and with a surprisingly small loss from 
maximum production. 

The mill, as it stands today, is mod- 
ern in every respect and is an institu- 
tion which undeniably reflects credit 
upon the progressive citizens of this 
state who have made it possible. 
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Maintaining 
Highest Quality 


AINTAINING the highest quality year 
after year is the only way to insure 


your success as a manufacturer. 


The way to make 
high quality goods is 
first of all to be sure 
of the quality of your 
machines. Brinton 
machines are quality 
—produce quality. 
Each part of every 
machine is made on 
Brinton standards of 
superiority. That is 
why they will turn 
out uniformly superi- 


or products. 


We will be glad to 


furnish information 





of our complete line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue Philadelphia 


1D 
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Great Britain and the Continent: 


Australia: J. H. 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng 


Sydney, Melbourne 


Butter & Co. 







FOREIGN 
AGENTS 


South America: Santiago Scotto 
Moreno, 1756 Casilla Correo 
662, Buenos Aires, Argentine 


Republic. 


China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
l Kiangse Road, 
China 


Shanghai, 
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Amory. Browne g Co. 


give the. mills 
which they represent: 
|. Credit service of unusual scope; 


2. Selling service which covers every phase of the dry 
goods market, jobbing, manufacturing, retailing and 
foreign, insuring to each mill ample outlets and continu- 
ous demand; 


3. The service of mill-trained experts who are competent 
to collaborate on plans covering labor, raw materials, 
mill location, construction, equipment, organization and 
control, and who are always available to any mill rep- 
resented. Such men may be used in any department to 
help in the solution of special problems for any necessary 
period of time. This service is free of expense to the 
mills; 














4. The benefit of a wide financial and mercantile acquaint- 
ance from which the best opinions can be obtained as to 
conditions and outlook, both at home and abroad, giving 
a sound basis for merchandising and manufacturing 
policies. 


Amory. Browne e Co, 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 












Selling Agents for 
New England and Southern Mills 







Cotton Piece Goods Part-Wool Blankets 
Hosiery Dress Goods 














Nashua Mfg. Co. United Hosiery Mills Corp. New Bedford Spinning Co. 


Nashua Mills Boston Mfg. Co. Indian Head Mills of 

Jackson Mills Lancaster Mills Alabama 

Suffolk Mills Hamilton Woolen Co. The Quinebaug Co. 
Conestogo Mills (Southbridge, Mass.) The Wauregan Co. 
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A Hard Market for Wool Goods | 





Mill Losses Come to Fore—Late Spring Business Helps Fill 
Fall Vacuum 


| YSSES which are being sustained 
by wool goods mills came to the 
ore again this week through the pub- 
‘ation of the annual financial state- 
ent of the American Woolen Co. 
\s reported elsewhere in this issue. 
this statement shows an operating loss 
over $4,000,000, which, when added 
the payment of preferred stock divi- 
lends brings the total deficit for the 
year to well over $7,000,000. 
The conditions which developed a 
ss of this magnitude are not entirely 
peculiar to the American Woolen Co., 
but are being experienced in varying 
egrees throughout the market. There 
is much talk to the effect that the 
maller mill with its more direct con- 
trol and its facility for quicker turns 
is an organization better designed to 
with present problems than a 
large group which gains its greatest 
ticiency by careful coordination and 


cope 


various lines. 

Fundamentally it appears that busi- 
ness has been extremely difficult dur- 
ing the last two or three years and 
only those mills which happened to get 
off on the right foot have been able 
to show any sort of a profit at all. 
It has been more of a credit and an 
ichievement to make a profit in this 
period, than it has been a disgrace to 
suffer a loss. 


Fall Opening Complete 


The opening for fall, 1927, of men’s 
wear lines is now virtually complete, 
but for the average mill it is like draw- 
ing teeth to get orders. The indica- 
tions are that another difficult season 
lies ahead. So far as spring goods 
re concerned, there is a wider margin 
ol business not yet covered by 
lothiers, than usual. A few estimates 
talk of 50% of the spring business 
vet to be done, but it appears impos- 
sible to accomplish anything approach- 
ng that volume of business during 
the limited time that lies ahead. How- 
it is clear that spring orders 
occupy mills further into the 
ictual spring season than has been cus- 
lary, and to a certain extent this 
|| compensate for the absence of the 
usual volume of fall business. Where 
ls run on both spring and fall 
ights, the tardy spring offers a 
ithing space where they will not 
fer quite so keenly for the absence 
fall orders. 
Statistically the market is in splen- 
shape. Stocks both of the raw 
terial and finished goods are said 
be at minimum points and the raw 
terial market itself has shown 
iter buoyancy during the first two 


months of the year than was its usual 


tone through 1926. It remains only 
for the retailer and for the ultimate 
consumer to approach the buying of 
clothing with a little more vigor to 
effect a turn of the tide. If their buy 
ing continues sluggish, the primary 


market must expect depression. If it 
revives, conditions are all set for a 
substantial movement of goods and 
improved position of mills. 
x * * 
Women’s Wear: Coatings have 
been meeting scattered interest for 


spring but because of lack of informa- 
tion on the consumers’ preference, any 
real buying movement is held in abey- 
ance. Yarn dyed weaves in mosaic 
patterns are of course one of the fea- 
tures, but buyers have been dazzled 
by the variety of styles offered and do 
not know 
worsted dress goods further develop- 


on what to concentrate. In 


ments of very sheer weaves is expected 
and careful use of rayon may increase 
buyers’ interest. 


* * * 


With the drive 
on styled goods as at present buyers 
must recognize that costs peculiar to 
fancies must be added to the price of 
these goods. These costs are chiefly 
the preparation of the styles, the in- 
volved scheduling of plant operation, 
and the ultimate sacrifice of any dead 
stock. Manufacturers too must recog- 
nize these factors in setting prices on 
their products. 


Fancy Worsteds: 


* * + 


Overcoatings: There is probability 
of a distinct change in 

merchandising next season. 
ent method of opening fall lines in 
January is apparently antiquated and 
not in accord with buyers’ present 
methods. The year obviously divides 
itself into a topcoating season in 
spring and fall and a heavy weight 
season in the winter. Mills on over- 
coatings might well endeavor to pro- 
portion their orders on these varieties 
to engage their machinery through the 
year. Openings, it seems, need not 
precede their seasons by more than 
six months. 


overcoating 


The pres- 


* * * 


Twist Cloths: All classes of twist 
cloths are meeting a fair show of in- 
terest. 30th in suitings and over- 
coatings the effect possible with fancy 
twists are being promoted with fair 
success. Ply cloths are coming to 
new popularity, three-ply worsteds be- 
ing a growing factor, and a line of 
four-ply goods being favorably com- 
mented on. 





Finished Cottons Well Placed 


Strong 


Gingham Price Guarantee Continued to Fall Opening: 


Background Everywhere 


confidence and optim 


F URTHER 
n I 


ism has been injected into the 


cotton goods situation by the contin 


uation of the 


current gingham price 


\pril 1 to the time 
will be 


} 
guarantee bev md 


when new fall prices named 


action clarifies the situation and 


ured ot 


1 his 


buvers may be ass stability 
through the also 


current season. It 
appears to indicate that the naming 


of fall prices will be held back beyond 


} 


the usual date for that opening. Cun 


rent quotations meet approval of dis 


tributors, and there is no intimation 
on the pt 


t 


yDar t} ] 
Wary market that the new 


all prices when named, will be any 


lower than those now current. Ther 
é, ; - 

are a few merchants who actually be 

13 } + ] 10° + 

lieve that higher prices are in store 


before long in the gingham field. 
Gray Goods Heavily Sold 
Not only have finished goods moved 


} 


into a better position than is to be 


found in the history of the market 
for several vears, but gray goods 
mills, by accepting large orders at 


relatively stable prices have feathered 


their nests well through the spring 
and, in instances, into the summer or 
even fall months. It has been com 


mented by authorities that rarely has 
such a large volume of business been 
such 
men 


accomplished in gray goods at 
a scant advance in price. Mill 
have been free sellers of their prod- 
uct at the market quotation, and none 
have endeavored to force the buyer 
prematurely to 
higher figure. 
The 
been built up 


pay an appreciably 


strong background which has 
behind nearly all lines 
of cotton goods is assurance of price 
stability for a number of months to 


come. The raw material has risen 
considerably more proportionately 
than fabrics during the last two 


months, and the maintenance of pres- 
ent cotton quotations 
reason for 


will prove a 


good advancing goods 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Mar.9 Mar.2 Mar. 10, 1926 
Spot cotton, N, Y.... 14. 25¢ 14,70¢ 19.40¢ 
Print Cloths 

27- in., 64x60, 7.60. . 4<-5¢ 434-5¢ 53%4¢ 

3814 -in., 64x60, 5.35 674-74¢ 674-74 ¢ 8-Bli¢ 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75. 734-8¢ 734¢ 94é 

39- in., 72x76, 4.25. . 9-914¢ 8%K-9Kk¢ 1014-10346 

39- in., £0x80, 4.00. . 974-1044¢ 934-10¢ .214-1214¢ 

Brown Sheetings' 

| 36- in., 56x60, 4.00 8¢ 77¢-8¢ 934-10%4e 

36- in., 48x48, 3.00. 9%¢ OOK 115%-11%4¢ 

37- in., 48x48, 4.00 13 TH4-736¢ 9-9%4¢ 

Pajama Checks” Pee wee 
3614-in., 72x80, 4.70 714-8¢ 7%-8¢ 934-104¢ 
| 3614-in., 64x60, 5.75 614-65<¢ 614-65<¢ 8-8l\4¢ 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. ... 10¢ 10¢ 1134-12¢ 

Denims, 2.208........ 1444¢ 14-1414¢ *1614-17%4é 

Tickings, 8°02 18-194¢ 18-19¢ *2114¢ 

Standard prints...... 8¢ 8¢ Qlo¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 

hams, 27-in...... 9¢ o¢ o¢ 


‘ 


* Nominal 





prices before very long. Selling 
agents understand that the possession 
of low priced cotton is the prime 
reason for mills’ ability to maintain 
their present relatively low prices. 
\lills which did not get in at the bot- 
tom ot the cotton market, are com- 
plaining about the present margin, 
ind when thev are forced to sell in 
competition with mills more favorably 
laced on the raw material, they often 
find themselves facing an infinitesimal 
fit, or even they mav be involved 
With continued demand 
tuation will probably be re- 
eved during the next few months by 
) ced eoods or lower priced 

cattas 
Wi continues on the broadening 
he field for cotton goods’ uses but 
ire and more it becomes evident 
ses considered highly possible 
last December are now not even 
probable because of the 3 to 4c ad- 
vance cotton price during the 
interim \ fleeting low level cannot 
oundly be made the basis for com- 
puting a series of cotton uses where 
price is the chief reason for making 


tt 
the use possible 
* * * 


Print Cloths: 
broad support. 


retain 

There is increased in- 
squares the 
movement in percales and there have 


goods 


hese 


terest in 8o because of 


been fractional advances. There 1s 
still activity in the coarser goods and 
about all the 64 x 60s available for 
\pril at 67gc have been snapped up. 
This figure is workable only for later 
Nearby and some 


moved at 7c. 


deliveries now. 


contract goods have 
Spots of 80 squares are 101% to 10%c 
with May-July reported in some quar- 
ters at 97¢c. 

. * * 


Alpacas: ()uotation this 
week on spot 64 x 48s was at 20%c 
for goods in the gray. For colored 


similar construction 24 to 


Rayon 


rayons of 
25c is asked. These goods have been 
much in the popular mind on the mar- 
ket and distributors have been prepar- 
ing for a It is 
suitable that a warning against over- 
doing mentioned, 
though there is no evidence at all of 


most active season. 


these goods be 


any excess supply. Conditions at 
present indicate a scarcity. 
ie om 
Sheetings: Steady support of the 


market by the bag trade, rubberizing 
interests, etc., has brought these goods 
generally to a strong position. Prices 
are up fractionally from those current 
a week or 10 days ago. 

*k * x 


Ginghams: ‘The continuation of 
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Ef a 7 «6El Ae 
| Merchandising Aid 


cpemeee service does not 
end with the handling of 
goods and accounts. That is 
only where it begins. 


Me 





In addition to the customary 
Factors’ services of discounting 
and guaranteeing sales, advanc- 
ing money against merchandise, 
etc., we are equipped to provide 
selling agencies for manufactur- 
ers and importers in textile lines. 


We extend to you as well 
competent merchandising 
counsel — based on 30 years’ 
experience in textile and allied 
lines. 





Permit us to have our repre- 
sentative call and furnish you 
with details. 


WT 


Peierls, Buhler « Co.inc. 


FLEITMANN & CO., INC. 260~266 Fourth Ave. New York 


Factors and | 

















= FACTORS 
Commission Merchants | For Silks, Hosiery, Woolens, Underwear 
356 Fourth Ave., New York City | L Cotton Goods and Kindred Lines jl 
Established 1850. 
mn 











Callaway Mulls il) 4. LANE & CO. 


345 Madison Avenue 


| 
| 
Telephone—Murray Hill 7801 | 
' 


NEW YORK 
- Tire Fabrics Cord Fabric 


SELLING AGENTS | Enamelling Duck Wide Dnll 
Unity Cotton Mills | | 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. Sheeting Osnaburg 
Elm City Cotton Mills | 
Manchester Cotton Mills | 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills . 
eaicmie ie. | Cotton Fabrics 




















Special Constructions 








! 
Boston Representative Chicago Representative 





Akron Representative 


eae Gee RAY T. JOHNSON ||| 250 W. 57th St. 323 South Peskin St. 
. | NEW YORK CHICAGO 


L. A. WATTS 


Second National aa 
ee SS SS 
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Fabries—Continued 


price guarantee through April 1 to 
the time when fall prices are name] 
releases business which buyers had 
been hesitating about because of doult 
as to what might happen at the end 
of the current month. 


* * * 


Prints: Many sorts of the most de- 


sirable dress prints are scarce for 
spot deliveries. The use which is be- 
ing made of novelty prints in early 
spring showing of dresses, makes }' 
likely that the season will be a notable 
one for use of cottons. Percales are 
moving well and small neat patterns, 
based on geometric designs are in 
steady demand. 


Silks Have Firmer Price Trend 











Manufacturers Show Disposition to Stick to Their Guns— 
Georgettes Still Sold Closely 


B SINESS was on a fairly -sub- 
stantial scale but the results of 
the week just passed were more im- 
portant from a price angle than trom 

volume angle. Silk manufacturers 
for the first time since the advance in 
raw silk started early in February 
showed a strong disposition to stick 
to their guns and to demand increases 

1 the price of their merchandise com- 
mensurate with the advances that have 
taken place in raw silk. These ad- 
vances in the asking price of wanted 
silks are not large amounting at the 
nost to 5¢ a yard, but they are neces- 
sary, considering the close margins 
that manufacturers are working on 
When the prices took their first 
harp jump there was the natural 
lisposition to look upon the whole 
proceeding as a flash in the pan. 
Mills were unanimously and whole- 
heartedly bearish and continued to sell 
their merchandise at the old prices 
ind glad to get them. Now that they 
have used up such small quantities 
f raw and thrown silk that they have 
on contract they are beginning to look 
upon the rise as more than a mere 

mporary show of strength. before 
long they will have to get better 
prices or curtail in a drastic degree. 

* * * 

Georgettes: Market continues to be 
dominated by the price angle almost 
entirely. So sharp has become the 

mpetition that many houses form- 
erly making their own georgettes have 

mtinued the number entirely. It 

s become a gray goods and jobber 
proposition, with jobbers competing 

each other until normal profits 
t considered at all. Prices hold 
unchanged with the 3 thd 80 x 80 
number selling actively at the close 
if $1.27% to $1.30. 
* * * 

Flat Crepes: Still moving well 

manufacturers get many re- 

for imperfect merchandise. 
itv of getting sufficiently even 
nd securing competent weaving 

this material more or less of a 
g » for average mill. Market 

firmer though competition 
lown prices. 
* * * 

Crepe-de-Chine: Low end numbers 
a! edium priced goods sell well 
1 lls get slight advances. Cheap 

s taken for linings while other 
find ready sale to retailers. 
* ” *~ 


Radiums: Business continues very 


quiet. Buyers are willing to take 
large quantities of merchandise at old 
prices but manufacturers insist on 
advances which has caused a deadlock. 
Mills expect buyers to capitulate 
shortly. 

* * * 

Broad cloths and Tub Silks: Heavy 
demand has made its appearance lately 
which has helped to clean out stocks 
carried over from last season. 

x ok x 

Silk Situation at a Glance:  |’xo- 
pucTION: Declining slightly. 

DemMAND: Improves, but not wide 
in scope. 

Smaller. 

Raw Siik: Prices steady; stocks 
smaller. 

SENTIMENT: Mills firmer in price 
ideas for finished silks. 


STOCKS: 


Burlaps Are Firm 


Scant Shipments from Calcutta for 
February Reported 

The burlap market was firm thiough 
the week with recent gains sustained 
and perhaps further gains threatened 

The unusually scant volume of ship- 
ment to the U. S. of burlap from 
Calcutta for the month of February is 
regarded bullishly, but it had_ little 
direct effect. Various cables were re 
ceived as to the shipments, some giv 
ing 59,000,000 yards as shipments to 
east coast and others that figure to 
Whichever it is it is at 
least 25,000,000 yards behind a reason 
able monthly average 

Prices on spot 8 0z. 40s were 6.65 
to 6.70c, while March shipment from 
Calcutta was quoted at 6.60c. On 
10% oz. 40s, spot figures were 8.95 to 
g.ooc with March shipments at 8.65c. 


both coasts. 


Cotton Reported Produced at 


8c per Pound 

DaLias, TEX.—Approximately 300 
farmers entered the contest in Texas 
last season, to raise “More Cotton 
Acres” —62 
farmers produced cotton at 8c per 
lb., while the balance of these 300, 
produced their crop under 11c. The 
62 who produced at 8c per Ib. 
averaged 620 lbs. of lint per acre and 
therefore made money at prevailing 
prices. The highest vield was made 
by F. H. Littleton, of Willebarger 
county, who produced 6,070 lbs. of 
lint on five acres at a total cost of 
$352.73, or a Ib. cost of 5.8c. His 
net profit per acre was $77.32. 


on Fewer of these 
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SILKWORM 
(Bombyx Mori) 


Champlain 
Spun Silk Yarns 


<The natural product of the silkworm 


plus the skill of Champlain spinners 


CHAMPLAIN SILK MILLS 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 
Mills: Whitehall, N. Y., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


General Silk Importing Co., Inc. 


YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI 


Raw, Thrown, Spun and Dyed Silks, Hosiery Tram, 
Insulating Silk 


SHAMEEN, CANTON MILAN LYONS 


Prepared in any Standard Form of Package 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


National Spun Silk Company 


INCORPORATLD 


MILLS: NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


High-grade Spun Silk Yarns for all Purposes 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


Klots Throwing Company 


INCORPORATED 


Silk Throwsters 


MILLS: 


yrest City, Pa 
ynaconing, Md 
*assaic, N. J 


Archbald, Pa. 
Keyser, W. Va 
Central Falls, R. I. 


Carbondale, Pa Scranton, Pa I 
Cumberland, Md Moosic, Pa I 
Alexandria, Va I 


Fredericksburg, Va 


General Offices: 440 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Silk Processers Swear 


By It— 
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\ Philadelphia Silk Oil Co. 
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The Plant behind Atlas Silk Oils 


IXL NEATSFOOT OIL 


100% pure silk soaking oil which ful- 
fills every requirement. 


XELENT NEATSFOOT OIL 


Essential in the manufacture of Jersey 
Cloth, Silkk and Rayon Knit Goods. 


ATLASOL 


A stainless and odorless penetrator con- 
taining no mineral oil. Absolutely solu- 
ble without aid of soaps. For silk 
throwing and conditioning of rayon. 


Atlas Refinery - - - Newark, N. J. 


Textile Oil Specialists since 1887 





Sl 


Philadelphia Silk Oil has won an 
enviable name among processers of 
silk and rayon. Exacting mill men 
have found through long usage that 
this oil is absolutely uniform. ‘Treat- 
ment of their product is consistent. 
This oil is a one-quality product made 
by a one-product organization. 


Send for trial drum. 


PHILADELPHIA SILK OIL CO. 


3rd and Dock Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Baker Spinnerette Is | 
a Scientific Instrument 


Laboratory 


I read very often about the wonderful accuracy 
Wp of modern scientific instruments—of their marvel- 

ous precision—and there is ample justification for afa Us 
all the adjectives bestowed upon them. Well 
worthy of being classed with them are Baker 
spinnerettes, because no matter how much pains- 
taking care, precision of measurement and _ rigid 
inspection may be devoted to the making of any 
instrument of extreme precision, the same meticu- 
lous care is applied in equal measure to the manu- 
facture of Baker spinnerettes. 

















GRADUATED CYLINDERS 

BURETTES | 
PIPETTES | 
VISCOSITY TUBES | 


B OF S CERTIFIED GLASS- 
WARE 


M. C. A. APPARATUS | 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY BOTTLES 

A. S. T. M. GLASSWARE 

BEAKERS 

FLASKS 

APPARATUS MADE OF PYREX 















We make them of platinum-gold and _ palladium- 
gold. Both alloys allow of exact machining, both 
are about equal in wearing quality and both are 
completely proof to corrosion. The palladium 
alloy is the more economical, first because of the 
lower cost and second because, due to its greater 
lightness, Palladium-gold is bulkier and more 
spinnerettes can be made from an ounce of it. 
The scrap value of both is in proportion to the 
original cost 
























~ INDUSTRIAL GLASS WORKS 
Millville, New Jersey 






BAKER & CO., INC. 
54 Austin St., Newark, N. J. 
NEW YORK 












CHICAGO 
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Increased Demand in South 


Gastonia, N. C., March 5.—An in- 
creased demand was noted the past 
week for a number of common stocks 
of southern textile mills, according 


to the weekly summary as furnished 
by R. S. Dickson & Co. The average 
in price of 25 most active common 
stocks closed this week at 110.88 as 
compared with 110.48 the « previous 
week, which brought the average price 
up forty points over the previous 
week. For the last five weeks the list 
of stocks used in compiling the weekly 
iverage have shown steady advances 
each week and have advanced on an 
iverage of $1.72 for each stock since 
Keb. 3. The same list of stocks for 
the five weeks period prior to Feb. 3 
registered a net loss of $1.02 for each 
stock. However, it will be observed 
that the steady advance each week 
for the last five weeks has exceeded 
the total decline for the five weeks 
period prior to Feb. 3. From the 
steady advance it is evident that the 
market for textile shares is stronger 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 
(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 

N. C., and Greenville, 8. C.) 
Bid Asked 


Acme Spinning Co........ 110 115 
Am, Yarn & Processing Co. 90 95 
Arlington Cotton Mills..... s4 90 
Oe ee ono 5.0 se aw 0 80 90 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills..... 140 161 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% 

Mow. Vind Sawew Cea 109 oes 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10) 17 19% 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 2 

RE 10 5.5 Sie &GNS 8ahe Sha Ota 13 15 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

EE REE eee 101 103 
China Grove Cotton Mills. . 109 113 
CAMO DEO TOs 6 a 6:5 00:00 066 74 eee 
Climax Spinning Co...... 123 130 
| ee om 71 
Crescent Spinning Co.... 94 99 
SN, AINE ae le 1a Sis aK 98 “oe 
Durham Hosiery, 7% pfd.. 44 50 
Durham Hosiery “B”...... 6 12 
pantera Mir Co... «<.206. Te 58 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 112 120 
Erwin Cotten Mills Co., 6% 

We k 604ue 6 3 eT 100 103 
ee eS a a ee 130 141 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.).. 50 55 
RGD Be Oe soca oe ci ree 85 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co. 8 
Hanes, P. H. Ktg. Co., 7% 

BE: Sats neat hcselenaewas 100 103 
Henrietta 7% pfd........ ie 80 
Imperial Yarn Mills...... 95 101 
Jennings Cotton Mills..... 230 240 
RON WEED. « -5.% o-oo 'w ais 102 105 
Locke Cotton Mills Co..... 94 110 
MSGR TE, ME w'o wa. kas «00d. a 42 
Majestic Mfg. Co.......... 174 sar 
Mansfield Mills .......... 118 130 
Mooresville Cotton Mills. . 29 36 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 

PS Gino 95.445 ae co ee 85 
oh Sear 75 85 
National Yarn Mill........ 100 110 
Parkdale Mills ........ ; 78 
Perfection Spinning Co.... 99 101 
Mano: MRE CO... sce «cee. 135 145 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co..... 75 85 
Roanoke Mills, 714% 1st 

WEG. Noe ea sc eae caress 99 101 
Roanoke Mills, 8% 2nd 

DERE eae Gee ae hee we e's 97 100 
Rosemary, 714% pfd...... 98% ... 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co.... 90 95 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co.. aa 80 
Sterling Spinning Co...... 105 112 
Stowe Spinning Co........ 100 103 
Victory Yarn Mills Co..... 56 65 

get Yarn Mills Co..... ee 62 
Wiscasset Mills Co......... 200 ose 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 
(IVeek ending March 8) 


Stock Sales High Low Last 
taulds, Ltd ; 400 «27% 27% 27% 
Strial Rayon ieah<s: Se ™ 6% 7 
a Viscosa, Repts.......... 500 8% 8% 8&% 
ze Art. Silk... Seneeae 200 195 185 189 


Strength In L sading Textile Stocks 





Increasing Evidence That Investors Are Giving More Attention 
To Improved Outlook Than To Past History 


Boston, March 9. 
‘TRE strength and active demand 
for such high-grade stocks as 
Amoskeag, Pacific, Bigelow-Hartford, 
Nashua, Merrimack, Naumkeag and 
Pepperell, and the 
covery of the American Woolen issues 


substantial re- 


from the low values touched just prior 


to publication of the annual statement, 


are straws that seem to show the di- 
rection in which the textile invest 
ment breeze is blowing. It is a very 
gentle breeze at present, but if busi- 
ness continues to improve as it has 
for the last two months, particularly 


in the cotton division of the industry, 
a substantial improvement in demand 
for textile shares may be looked for. 

Ot the listed shares Amoskeag has 
shown the most substantial advance, 
the preferred having sokl as high as 
85 during the week and the common 
as high as 63; the former at 82 shows 
a net advance for the week of 1% 


points, and the latter at 61 a net 


advance of 572 points. The advance 
in the common with sales on the local 
exchange for the week in excess of 
7,000 shares, and with business at the 
big plant steadily improving is easily 
understood, but it is not so easy to 
understand why investors are willing 
to pay as high as 85 for a stock yield- 
ing as low as Amoskeag preferred. 

It is apparent from the course of 
trading and values of the American 
Woolen issues during the last two days 
that the bearish effect of the dis- 
appointing annual statement had been 
fully discounted; the preferred 
dropped as low as 71% and closed to- 
day at 73, or a net loss for the week 
of only % points, while the common 
dropped as low as 22% and closed 
today at 23% with a loss of only ™% 
point for the week. Preferred stock- 
holders of the American Woolen Co. 
are well aware that they cannot 
indefinitely continue to receive divi- 
dends out of surplus, but the excep- 
tionally strong cash position of the 
company and the somewhat more 
hopeful business outlook gives the 
great majority courage to hold on to 
this stock. The common stock is and 
always has been a speculative issue 
and originally was largely water; 
nevertheless, it has a substantial in- 
terest in the net quick of the company 
that could be realized in liquidation 
even though the mills and machinery 
should remain idle, and its current 
value is an approximate reflection of 
this interest. 

Florence Mills Preferred Issue 


That part of the authorized issue of 
$682,500 of 7% cumulative convertible 


preferred stock of the Florence Mills, 


cotton goods, Forest City, N. C., tl 
may not be retained by stockholders of 


the American Spinning Co., Green 


ville, S. ( which recently was taken 


over by the Florence Mills, is being 


offered at $100 par and_= accrued 
dividend through Curtis & Sanger. 
Boston, and Thomas Branch & Co 
Richmond, Va. The capital stock of 


ie American Spinning Co. is being 

taken over by the Florence Mills on 

the basis for each share of the latte1 
: 


ot $201.50 in cash and 1 3/10 share 


of Florence preferred at par. | 
Feb. 16, American Spinning Co. stock 
aggregating 4,980 out of a total ot 
5,250 shares had been deposited, and 
it is expected that all will be eventual 
lv. Much of the preferred issue 

being retained by former American 
Spinning stockholders and it is the 
balance that is being offered for pub 
lic subseription. For the five years 
ended Oct. 1, 1926, consolidated net 
earnings of the two companies avail 
able for dividends, after depreciation 
and lederal taxes, averaged $298,820 
a year, equivalent to a little more than 
six times the dividend requirements 
ot the preferred issue. It is stated 
that the combined earnings for the 
three months ended Dec. 31, together 
with present orders on hand would 
indicate prospective earnings for the 
current fiscal year well up to this 
five year average. The consolidated 
balance sheet of the two companies 
after giving effect to the present 
financing, and assuming acquisition of 
100% of American Spinning Co. 
stock, shows net quick assets of $660,- 
387, or $96 for each share of pre- 
ferred stock, and net tangible assets 
of $2,555,076, or over $37 


937% for each 
share of preferred An attractive 
feature of the preferred issue is its 
conversion privilege after Jan. 1, 
1928, into common. stock of the 
Florence Mills at the rate of $120 par 
value of preferred for each $100 par 
value of common. The present au 
thorized outstanding issue of $1,560, 
000 of common stock will be increased 
in the near future by $568,750, which 
stock will be reserved for the con 
version of the preferred. The com 
bined plants will operate 74,000 spin- 
dles and 1,642 looms. A. J. Cumnock, 
of Catlin & Co., the selling agents of 
the mills, is president and B. B. Little 
is secretary and treasurer. 
Lancaster Mills Statement 
The Lancaster Mills, cotton goods, 
Clinton, Mass., 
charges for the fiscal year ended Dec. 


31, 1926, of $932,762. 


shows a loss after all 


The company 
inaugurated the plan of issuing an in- 
come statement to stockholders and 


this tor the 1926 fiscal vear is as 


It OWS 
( l $3,3. 64 
Less s§ x exp 89 829 
i 34 
( S f ya $299, 965 
I ] g exp 18, 1¢ 
81, 865 
I a irn 172 
N $ $5, 271 
yea 28, 02¢ 
Xp 8,838 
$ ¢ 
s D 926 t 31 
8° 
Sil 
to opera 
69,664 
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( 
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xp 631 


Wabasso Capital Increase 


tockholders of the Wabasso Cot- 

( Three Rivers, Quebec, 
as of record March 15, will have until 
\Mlav 2 to exercise their right to sub- 
scribe to the new issue of 17,500 shares 
of no par value stock on the basis of 
one new share tor every two shares 
then held, the new stock being offered 
to shareholders at $60 and payment to 
be made in six installments during a 
period from May 2 to Oct. 1. With the 
completion of the new financing the 
company will have outstanding 52,500 


The old 


stock has sold recently around 114. 


shares of no-par-value stock. 


The Wabasso operates 60,000 ring and 
40,000 mule spindles and 2,000 looms. 


B. B. & R. Knight Statement 

A report covering the period from 
Aug. 12, 1926, when assets of the B. B. 
& R. Knight Corp. were transferred, 
to Dec. 31, 1926, just issued shows the 
consolidated balance sheet of the cor- 
poration with a deficit in earned sur- 
plus of $204,558. A 33% drop in the 
price of raw cotton, together with dull 
business due partly to uncertainty of 
future prices which compelled a cur- 
tailment in operations to 65% of ca- 
pacity and the attendant repricing of 
inventory of finished goods stocks in 
process and raw cotton more than off- 
set all profits realized on goods sold, 
Pres. G. Edward Buxton said in his 
The deficit 
was more than equalled by an increase 
in capital surplus due to the favorable 
outcome of a Federal tax claim pend- 
ing Aug. 12 against Converse and 


message to stockholders. 


Company, a Knight Corporation sub- 
sidiary. 

“Although your management cannot 
prophesy the future, it feels justified 
in believing that the immediate pros- 
pect is more favorable to your com- 
pany than any period in the last three 
years,” Mr. Buxton’s report says in 
part. “At this date, Feb. 21, we are 
running our five active cotton mills and 
the finishing plant 77% capacity. Our 
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Active Spindles 


In Alabama cotton mills 96.4% of the spindles in 
place were active during January, 1927. In Georgia 
cotton mills during the same period 96.3% of the 
spindles in place were active. The active spindles 
averaged in January 282 hours in Alabama and 284 
hours in Georgia. 


If you are considering a Southern branch or think- 
ing of moving your mill to the South, get the facts 
about manufacturing conditions along lines of the 
Central of Georgia Railway in Georgia, Alabama, and 
the Chattanooga District. Your request for informa- 





tion will be held in confidence. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY | 


r 


413 Liberty Street, West 
Savannah, Georgia. 
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Sewing Machine 


That Is Portable 


For the finishing proc- 
esses in Dye Works, 
Cloth Rooms, 
be easily shifted to any 
part of the mill. 


w 


\ | 
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j 
» 
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Perfect Seams, 
Wet, Dry, Thick or Thin 
Goods 


Sews seams absolutely 
to the 


easily re 


straight close 


edge 


mov ed. 


and 


No. 3 Electrically Driven Railway Sewing Machine on Casters 


can be plugged into any lighting circuit. (No power line necessary.) 


Built in any length for various cloth widths, Sews cotton, woolen or 


silk 


goods. 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co., Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 
Makers of Piece 
A full line of sewing machine supplies always on hand. 


End Sewing Machines for over 50 years 


—— See Also — 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 





ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 
210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1891 Phone—Pennypacker 7594 


“For Every Textile 
Felt Need”’ 


} a 
ane* 481-491 19th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
FC FELT CQ. ING. 737 Sherman St., Chicago, II. 
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—— 
J.P. STEVENS & CO, Inc. 


Commission (Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 


L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


‘“*“ROYAL”’ PRESS PAPERS 


FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 


W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 


|A. M. LAW & COMPANY | 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


Talbot Mills 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths 
TALBOT MILLS 


|BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 
motor 
Size to suit your 
work 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 

CROSBY & GREGORY | 

HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT , 
PATENTS 


Old South Building, Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Merks - Copyrights 


Special Attention to Textile Invention | 





ESTABLISHED 1857 
Broadcloths 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


New York—Boston 


Velours 
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: Financial—Continued 
\ overhead is low, we have no fixed in- of the Hamilton Mfg. Co., cotton ‘ : ' ‘ a 
| terest charges and we are equipped goods, Lowell, Mass., which is pro- Textile mills considering di 


with efficient machinery. Our plant testing sale of the company’s prop- 
account is carried at about one-quarter erty, previously authorized by the 
of replacement value. Our organiza- court to interests headed by Marden & 
tion is competent. We have no thought Murphy of Lowell, in a letter to 
of recommending any removal of our stockholders makes the following 
plants from New England. We value statement: “We have already filed an 
the co-operation, we are receiving appeal against the carrying out of the 
from our employes and we believe that court’s decree for the sale of the 
with their continued efforts we can to- property at what we believe to be a 
gether maintain this enterprise in the very inadequate price. A suit against 
ss Pawtuxet Valley.” Former Treasurer Sharp and the di- 


rect sales of their production 

in the finished state to the 
wholesale, the retail, or the | 
cutting up trades, can elim- | 
inate credit risks and keep | 
distributing costs at a mini- 
mum through using the serv- 
ices of the Textile Banking 
Company. 


} —s rectors of the corporation for mal- 
| a ; : feasance has been started by other 
i| The Maverick Mills, fine count parties in interest and our attorneys 
cottons, East Boston, Mass., reports a have arranged to join with them in 
net loss after depreciation, taxes and their suit. Our attorneys are investi- 
bond interest of $6,616 for the fiscal gating the possibility of immediately 
year ended Dec. 31, 1926, as com- petitioning for a discharge of the re- 
pared with net profits in 1925 of ceivers on the ground that there was 
$15,771. Inventories were $150,000 collusion in their appointment. There 
less than at the end of 1925 and net js a possibility that a suit for con- 
quick and profit and loss surplus was spiracy will also lie against several 
only slightly less than on Dec. 31, parties who seem anxious to take ad 
1925. Horatio Alden was elected a yantage of the financial difficulties of 
director and clerk of the board. the corporation.” 

Julius Kayser & Co., manufacturers 
of fabric gloves, hosiery and under- 
wear, with main factory and office in Boston Stock Auctions 
Brooklyn, New York, are offering 
through a syndicate of New York 


Sales are converted into cash 
immediately upon shipment 
of goods. 





Correspondence or interviews with 
reference to selling and factoring 
textile mill production invited. 


IL, 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 














bankers that part that has not been snrs Mill Par Price Chanz | EX | ILE BANKING COMPANY 

é : a ae aif e. Sacaqa)4|«0(D0 « Naumkeag 100 +172-171% + % 
subscribed by stockholders of an issue *; Nonquitt ian 23 — 1% 50 Union Square - _ NEW YORK 
of $7,000,000 of 20-year convertible 10 Arlington ve» 100 681% Ms P 
-t/O7 . . i - 46 Salmon Falls awa 100 21% A 
514% sinking fund gold debentures, 36 Dartmouth, com 100 93-9314 —12%4 F _" R 

rm 5 ee s a 55 Farr Alpaca wee» 100 162-164 , A C O S 
the proceeds of which will be used to 35 piymouth Cordage 100 125% — 1. 
redeem $3,017,800 of Ist mortgage 7% 1° Pepperell ee 16% + % 
A Ss 30) «Everett Caeeseee 100 10 reapers 

bonds and $66,115 shares of no par 5 Nashua, pfa a. aan oi! ay 
as c 7 xt > a 1 Centinental ..... ated 100 531 — 6% 
value oe preferred stock. For com < Gnu bum.” ee um ie 
version purposes the company also 8 Merrimack, pfd -» 100 4% + % 


all will issue 81,666 shares of no par 339 __ Total 
value common stock. Average yearly “Wy74 aiy 
net profits for the last 1o fiscal peri- Bs ; 
ods were $1,484,573, and the ratio of 

current assets to current liabilities New England Textile Stocks 


after giving effect to the proposed (Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
financing will be a little more than 5 [Pom last sales at Boston public auction 


Are You 














5 gigs ‘ and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
mo: 4, The privilege ot conversion a prices are latest quotations of lead- G . Ab d ? 
into common stock will start on or be- '"S Bo*tom dealers.) Public oiIng roaa. 
ae ee . ; Sale Bid Asked 
sOne May T, 1929, at $62.50 per share. Am. Wool. pfd....... 73 . oe Te 
(he debentures are offered at 96% Am. Mfg. pfd....... 82% 82 84 
. . f - 8 < af yg 5 5 iy 
and interest, to yield about 5.80%. Androscoggin Mea 4312 ‘43 "46 
The United States Worsted Corp. ar Soco eee ss 12446 124126 
shows a net loss after all charges for Berkshire Cot. ..... veo 1240127 
the fiscal year ended December 31 a ett 106 Id L f 
1026, of $830,406, a8 compared with 2 ESSA gi By wi re 
net ss 2 «prev 1% a Ae 10 10 13 : : i 
ee ee ee ee ee ae. NES tee Credit a safe and convenient form in 
$797,758. The operating loss last Great a 15% 12 15 
year was $212,050; interest on de- Hie, OM: 3h gg which to carry your funds. Let us help 
bentures, $171,186; interest on loans, jpewich, = eeeeees 87% - 95 
% ar SWIC, COM. 2.0005 38% . 
$152,272, and depreciation, $303,608. Lawrence .......... 67% 69 "72 you obtain your passport, secure your 
/ : a, J : . Ludlow Asso. ...... 177% 177 178 
S. A minority stockholders’ committee ;“.4 14% 116 ' 8 ; 
2 ine ae ml: steamship accommodations, and arrange 
| h : nee com..... 123% 122 125 
Nashua, com. ...... 501 50 52 , 
/oths DIVIDEND NOTICE Nashua, pfd........ 94” 92 94 your tour. 
ee ak ois os 171% 170 175 
a + i: 8 oer <s 
. ; PeRe GI. aseca 19 19 21 
American Woolen Co. ite) 41m oe 
née sei 1% i ¢ 
(Massachusetts Corporation) ces Cdene. .. 125% 125 128 
remont Suffolk. . 23 y 20 24 | 
: QUARTERLY DIVIDEND York 26 97 #30 ° 
si cil ee The Merchants National Bank 
fhee. Notice is hereby given that the regular e erc ts ationa an 
quarterly dividend of One Dollar and 
eg seote 02-78) eer share on _ of Boston 
referre tock of this Company wi e Yon | 
paid on April 15, 1927, to stockholders of Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 
record March 11, 1927. Wee ee te Ee 
_ Transfer Books for Preferred Stock will (Week ending March 8) Established 1831 
»lours be closed at the close of business March 11, 1927 
1927, and will be reopened at the opening High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
of business March 23, 1927. 27% 20% Belding-Hemingway. 2,500 24% 23% 24% 
WM. H. DWELLY, Treasurer. 15% 10% Century Ribbon..... 1,900 15% 14 18 
ox Boston, Mase.,’ March 1,. 1927 67% 50 Julius Kayser....... 10,300 52 60% 51% 








16 13 4H. R. Mallinson.... 100 13% 13% 13% 
ee (ee Ba et RR RT 14% 12 Van Raalte 4 [- as 
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COTTON YARNS 


HH Spun By 
| THE PARKDALE MILLS, INc. 



























The Test cf a Cood Yarn 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & Go. 


COTTON YARNS 


of every description for 
Weaving and Knitting 


The exceptionatly high lustrous quality 
of the {ane cotton yarns spun at this mill, 
in sizes up to 70's has caused a constant 
demand from mercerizing plants as well as 
others fcr its product. 


Quotations and samples promptly submitted. 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


We specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export Also exclusively representing 








| | GRAY MFG. CO ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS 

52 Leonard St.,. New York | FLINT MFG. CO MYRTLE MILLS, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO | ARROW MILLS, iNC ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 
PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 









ee 


Spinners Processing Co. | Forrest Mercerizing Co. 


Ply Mercerized Specialists in 


90/2 


| * 
The excellence of these yarns has built up a | 100/2 S u Dp er Q uali ty | 
| 





| 








| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 











steady clientele among discerning knitters. | ce 
Quality all the way through— uniformly | fl : 


e + 
spun yarns processed with modern equip- L laiting and | 
ment into mercerized yarns of notable lustre ‘ 
and dye effectiveness. Available in any 


form of put up — all counts. 













Splicing 
Yarns 


‘‘It Aoats off 


the cone”’ 


Single Mercerized 


Yarns of THE ELMORE COMPANY for 
exacting plaiting and splicing requirements. 
All counts — bleached, tinted, dyed. 





























Carded and Combed 


The JOHNSTON YARNS have won a real 
reputation. Back of them is a corps of mills 
thoroughly attuned to one standard. 




















ae vs. Pat. Of.) REMARKABLE STRENGTH 
30/1 
40/1 a 
s: Tinted Yarns 
= / Licensed under the 


90/1 Wilcox Patent No. 1,496,696 
100/1 


Sales Office: FORREST BROTHERS 
Forrest Bidg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia, 





Johnston Mills Company 


‘‘Direct to Consumer’’ 










SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 166 W. Jackson Blvd. EADING, PA. 
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Advances in Mercerized Yarns 
Last Week 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Advances 
ranging from 2 to 3c a lb. on mer- 
cerized yarns featured the local yarn 
market during the week ending 
March 5. The advances were put 
into effect on March 4. On counts 


COTTON YARNS 


Firmer Tone in Cotton Yarns 





Slight Advance on Scattered Counts of Carded—Slight Cotton 
Recession Not a Factor—Influence of Cooperation 


T can be stated positively that the 
attitude of cotton yarn sellers has 


even such minor dips as were noted 
in the first part of this week. On the 
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This, however, is 
too debatable a point to be used as the 
basis for any analysis, 

Although are still 
selling better than knitting yarns, ac- 


in the near future. 


weaving yarns 
cording to reports from most sections 
of the market, there has been an im- 


provement noted in the latter and a 


from 26s through 4os the advance on Stiffened decidedly during the last other hand, the average seller pro- ot am aes _— ae . 
two ply mercerized was 2c a lb. From week. This is reflected not only in fesses to be utterly unconcerned over ee es al , = fe / — 
45s through 80s the advance was 3c. @n actual advance of a half cent on these declines and he has good basis counts. ar a ne eo 

This places 26s-2 mercerized at 59 certain counts but, more noticeably, for this attitude. It is a known fact Most Tactors: report a a es 


to 62c with 60s-2 at 81 to 83c and 
8os-2 at $1.06 to $1.09. Carded cones 
and combed singles remained un- 
changed. Tens carded yarns are 
listed at 26% to 27c, with 20s at 29 
to 29%c. In combed singles 18s are 
listed at 37 to 38c with 7os at 74 to 
70c. 


Attached to West-Baker Phila. 
Office 


Chester C. Kelsey, who has been 
identified with the New York office of 
West-Baker & Co., is now connected 
with the Philadelphia offices of 
Brannon-Arters Department, of West- 
Baker & Co., handling cotton yarns, 
Lafayette Building, Philadelphia. He 


in disinclination to shave quotations. 
In fact it is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that many who accepted busi- 
ness at cut prices are regretting their 
action and are trying to get on the 
band wagon with those who have ex- 
hibited a stiffer backbone. 

It is not possible to state that the 
market as a whole has experienced 
noticeably broader business in propor- 
tion to this firmer attitude. Reports 
from various centers are conflicting. 
While some sellers state that demand 
has increased considerably, there is 
still no indication that forward buying 
is assuming any general increase of a 
marked nature. 


The buyer is of course skeptical of 


that yarn prices have not followed the 
raw material advance to the fullest 
extent and factors in the market are 
fairly unanimous in stating that a de- 
cline of a full cent in 
have to be experienced before anv 


cotton would 
general effect on yarn quotations could 
be rightly expected. Of this 
is a difficult idea to sell to the buyer, 
who is today his usual skeptical self, 
but the firmness in the 
attitude of spinners forecasts a prob- 
able resistance to any slight decline 
which may be registered on the raw 
cotton end. 


course 


increasing 


Going still further, there is a feel 
ing among certain spinners 


not 


although 


unanimous it is that a 


true 


half cent. 
Effect of Cooperative Work 
Although not a factor of any con- 
the current market 
condition, the cooperative effort now 


sequence in yarn 
under way to develop new uses for 
cotton is regarded most seriously and 
hopetully by spinners and by the yarn 
trade in general. lor quite a while 
there was some skepticism as to any 
direct which 
pected from this effort. 


benefits might be ex- 
However, the 
aggressive way in which the program 
is being initiated by 


tile Institute, in 


The Cotton-Tex- 
with 
Government departments, has caused 


cooperat ion 


many to reverse their opinion and to 
admit that this promises much of a 


_? helpful nature so far as the entire cot- 
the level ton industry is 


or slightly better is not at all unlikely 


the present raw cotton level and is stiffening in 


affected psychologically at 


will cover Philadelphia and up State 
trade. 


cotton to IS¢ This is 


another example of the difficulty ex 


concerned. 
least by 
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: Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—( Average Quality) a Singles 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to size tae 3 2 0s 15 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 38 18 
is to 8s - —241% 20s ee 281%; — 36% 40s 50 
10s << —. Sie JSERKARK Sees ee Se 18s Mv o0s ) a6 
12s 251%, 26s 32 20s 38 60s 63 65 
14s 26° 80s 34 Ae tl (0s 75 
lbs 261% 40s — —43 <58 13 80s 85 
ieee Pt ee ee aid Mercerized Cones—(Combed. Ungassed) 
BR ace ce ele m 80s 2 34 1, 85 266s 2 57 58 S0s-2 1 05—I1 OS 
128.9 ae NM as gcens sea welll ne 59 —63 Singles 
148-2 a iin. ee: .. ann paes ely ase-© 63 —65 30s 85 
 -64s5 Mawdseaaaeaas 27 —27% 40s-2 High breakage 14 15 — -<. me 85 
208-2 28%-—29 GOe@ ...............5..—— = S0e-8 . (2 508 93 
248 SR BID vig cticncs sek — —56 aoe i} —i4 60s 1 03 
— 6 s-2 SO S3 70s } 2 
10s he baa 32 321, al 7s 36 880s 1 55 
i 26% ” ies a om Peeler—(Super Quality) 
s — —27 30s s0T2—dl i ¥ 
BD sake Gea cic ei: 27%—28 408 ...... in ie : Single Cones 
SR Ree — —29 10 29 a 37 Cae Carded Combed 
Two-ply Wa Be BO 37 — ee ee ee Y eee 
OS ig ee ee acacia ae ee Ide ........ So OS 2 2 02 36 —38 47 —650 
SE sos tine ud ce eves —_— ae ~< Seeenenesanne neta 16s ........ 30%4—31% 39 —41 36s ........ 41 —43 50 —52 
I a Os dia ed eerie 26%—27 308-2 ..................34%4—35 186 ce ses.- Sl 8 OE Me... eT ES 
ee a Cadena cero 27 —27% 40s-2 ordinary .......... 43 —44 > 31%4—32% 41 —43 50 ........ a: oa 58 —60 
ed oe BUM WE ano cnc cuncwess oe, onl 248 ......4. 33 —34 43 45 608 ........ an 68 —70 
20s-2 See ee CH ee — —29 ON tres caer thin Sr Screed end —_ —57 Combed Cones Wa 
+ ay. gg a eis rps and Tubes 
Se-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 22-23c; White, 24-25. I on aia telinacatal 40 —42 4082 ..... seehnasds 50 —55 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) IE ak bscrhin sone anes 42 —44 ee i eraieicataasehe 57 —62 
ee et Be oy a eiet calite Sree re ave S2a . cece ene eeeees — - 29 WED asin aac éwiw ake 44 —46 Ey tes ei ele ae ale -.....65 —7O 
Be is se wens 'ens sere 24%)—25 22s (silver Jaeger)......— —3l WE Mision aiiadlanaweas ...45 —48 ROIS. ied Benue aracielsia cane 75 —80 
ye skies 6544 rome = i <—' > Rane aint a. a % I a wrhiceraccactcacdawerecates 48 —50 808-2 Ges tiaiadeatareck dake 90 —5 
2b O OO ee wee aes om 60 “2-20 208 eCene ee ee ey —« ns a 
oe an ee, 26 —26% 30s tying in............ 31144—32 Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 
18s — —27 30s extra quality........34 —34% Peeler Sakelarides 
SE Saxton bhaonsauieed a 2 eae 42 —43 “i —- 2s ——- Ben 
4 Oiiisciecscd 50 —5 55—56 ae 
Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) cde pieces 52 —53 58—59 73 7 ae 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 368 . ...54 —55 60—61 75 a 
ili tel ia ak ee ee eee WA vncksdecs — = 65—66 80 ines 
EA: ~~ Or Re 61 —65 WR kcsnccccc ce, al 70—71 85 99 — 
aes ae oe. 46 —47 PO) 2 ie ERNE S Seale eee SN si aciencss gues — —70 75—76 90 CC 
See ee ee ae 50 —5l EEE aoe ttc oe cic kl wk ee WRB @ cies ties ot — —79 85—86 1 02 107 — 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at 
noted. For New York spot cotton prices, see page 99. 


the close of business March 9. 
For staple cotton prices, see page 101. 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


erienced by the average man in 
isualizing a movement when it is in 
the theoretical stage. As soon as it 
takes the form of a concrete activity. 
t gathers converts rapidly. It can be 
ated safely that there is a more 
ypeful attitude throughout the cotton 


spinning and weaving divisions today 
than has existed for some time, and 
although some of this may be traced 
to actual improvement in business, no 
small part of it is due to a growing 
belief in the potential effectiveness of 
the cooperative effort now under way. 


Combed Yarns Fall in Line 


Quotations Stage Sudden Come-Back After Several Months of 
Dullness and Weakness 


PHILADELPHIA. 

\NUARY was an_ exceptionally 

active month for sale of carded 
weaving and knitting yarns; Febru- 
iry witnessed a tapering-off in de- 
mand so that total sales for the sec- 
ond month were considerably less 
than for the first four weeks of the 
year, the latter period being the most 
active with several houses here for 
more than three vears. The present 
month to date is following similar 
lines as in February so far as volume 
of sales of carded yarns is concerned, 
trading being spotty in most instances 
and altogether representing interest as 
active as last month but smaller than 
found in January. 

During the first two months of the 
year activity was not only confined to 
carded yarns but advances in prices 
were limited to these qualities, combed 
varns being exceptionally quiet during 
this long period, and prices remained 
unchanged and barely steady at the 
time carded yarns were being ad- 
vanced from week to week. During 
much of this period buyers of combed 
yarns were able to secure important 
concessions from quoted prices, par- 
ticularly in two-ply counts for mer- 
cerizing and the entire combed market 
was unsteady, all of which was espe- 
cially apparent when carded yarns 
were so strong and active. Carded quo- 
tations were raised from week to 
week while combed yarns not only re- 
mained unchanged but concessions 
were in fact being granted by spin- 
ners to secure new business. 


Carded vs. Combed 


This situation finally resulted in a 
point being reached where several 
counts of carded yarns had been ad- 
vanced to such a degree that there 
was practically no difference between 
this and the prices of combed. For 
example, at times it was possible to 
buy 40s-2 mercerizing twist in 
combed quality at practically the same 
igure other dealers were willing to 
sell this count in carded quality. As 
been pointed out in these columns 
eral times since the first of the 
year such a condition would not con- 
ue over any considerable period of 
e and two weeks ago the first ad- 
nce in combed yarns was reported 
becoming general, which was the 
eect of a gradual, inconspicuous in- 

ase in volume of combed yarn sold, 

in turn to no small degree to the 
orable price situation of combed 
rns in comparison with carded. 

Since that time this trend has be- 

me even more apparent and recently 


spinners of combed yarns have ad 
vanced quotations on all counts sev 
eral cents. For example, largest fac- 
tors specializing in yarns for the 
mercerizing trade are quoting 30s-2 
a cent higher than two weeks ago, 
asking 44c: a similar advance has 
occurred in 36s-2 while an even 
greater advance was made in 40s-2 
which is now held at 50c to 51c, com 
paring with previous quotations and 
sales at 47c to 48c; 60s-2 mercerizing 
twist is now quoted at 61c and warp 
twist up to 65¢, comparing with former 
quotations of 58c for the former and 
62c for warp twist. | All counts in 
these yarns have been active recently 
with the exception of 7os and 8os, 
these two being less active than 
coarser counts. 


Mercerizers Start Buying 


Although there has not been a 
large volume of yarn bought by mer 
cerizers through local combed yarn 
dealers during recent weeks reports 
indicate that mercerizers through di 
rect and indirect methods have re- 
cently been buying considerable yarn. 
In fact many in the trade are frank 
to admit and to point out that the 
advance in combed yarn market could 
hardly have taken place at this par- 
ticular time unless it was being 
actively supported by the mercerizers, 
the largest consumers by far of two- 
ply combed yarns. Although no 
definite sales of large size to mer- 
cerizers have been reported in this 
market it is known southern spinners 
have been recently booking a larger 
volume of business from this trade. 

This is indicated in reports re- 
ceived from Gaston County to the 
effect spinners in that section are sell- 
ing 1,500,000 lbs. of combed yarns 
a week at present which is half a 
million pounds more than this group 
of mills is able to produce within a 
like period. A number of spinners 
in that locality are now reported to 
have advance business in hand suf- 
ficient to run them fairly actively for 
the next ten weeks. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that re- 
ports show stocks of combed yarns 
held by Gaston County spinners are 
exceptionally small and in several 
counts are practically non-existent. 

Strength in combed has also been 
apparent in single yarns, quotations 
of these having been advanced a cent 
or more during the last two weeks 
and the lowest quotation in this 
market on coarse counts is on a basis 
of 37c for 18s and many ask higher, 
while finer single yarns have been 
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SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Representative 
Whites, Stock, 


Dyed and 
Heathers 


Cotton 
Yarns 


of Quality 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 


Mansfield, England 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 








FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 











H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


QCejen—e—e=e=mTyTTTl_l== 
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ONG AAR i 


COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING' A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 
COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 


Tryon, N. C. Combed Peeler Yarns 
30's to 70's 


Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting 








tn HA 


IAA Ih ONS IMINO 


A. LJ. PORTER ER. Ss | ad PRISCILLA 


(7 SPINNING CO. 
MOHAIR, ALPACA i id emia, 1. 


fg] W. T. Love, Pres. J. B. Reeves, Sec. S. A. Robinson, Treas. 


CAMEL HAIR 


AND 


CASHMERE YARNS 


10S to 60s Long Staple Combed Peelers 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones, 
; ee one to four plies 
For WV Caving and Knitting For the Weaver or Knitter who is particular 

: —for the man who takes pride in producing 
a better fabric or garment—PRISCILLA 
Yarns have a special appeal. 
Their uniformly high quality is a foundation 


| | 9 SO UTH FOURTH STRE ET upon which can be built the kind of business 


that sticks. 


p H | L A D E L p H | A Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES = E «oS A-James-o- 
NEW YORK | AOE ANGELES, 4 = SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150,000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 











GEN: SALES MGR:: 
450 FOURTH HVE - NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLAND 3930-31-32 





MOA 


hi 
whe 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


advanced to a greater degree, in con- 
formity with advances that have been 
made in these counts 1n the two-pty. 
One sale reported called for 60,000 
lbs. of 40s combed at 48c, being made 
several days ago. 


Mercerized Yarns Higher 


\s was to be expected firmness in 
two-ply combed qualities has had an 
effect on mercerized both in two-ply 
and in single, advances in both having 
been made during this period. Quo- 
tations of two-ply were raised last 
week on an average two cents while 
single mercerized were advanced two 
to three cents to conform with higher 
prices being paid for yarn in the gray. 


Little Forward Buying 


Most Cotton Yarn Buyers Cover 


Only Near Needs 


Boston.—It is difficult to interest 
buyers of cotton yarns in deliveries 
much more than eight weeks ahead, 
and a very considerable number are 
operating in a more hand-to-mouth 
manner, and are delaying forward 
buying for a more opportune time; 
it is really surprising how many of 
the latter believe that April will be 
the month in which to buy, it being 
their opinion that a substantial drop 
in cotton prices will occur before then 
and will be followed by yarn prices. 
Belief that cotton cannot rise much 
above its present level and that an- 
other crop will be planted under ex- 
ceptionally favorable conditions and 
will force a decline form the basis of 
such forecasts; yarn prices are weak 
as compared with cotton prices and 
supply continues in excess of demand 
on practically all staple counts. 

The moderate improvement in de- 
mand noted last week has given way 
to as slack buying as was experienced 
it any time last month, and that is 
saving a good deal. There is prob- 
ibly less business on the books of 
dealers and spinners today for de- 
livery six weeks ahead than there was 
at any time in January. On the other 
hand the activity of the industry is 
greater than then, and there must be 
a marked increase in buying within 
the next few weeks to prevent stock 
iccumulations. 

Prices are a little weaker all along 
the line, the decline ranging from %’c 
on coarse counts to Ic on the finer 
numbers. Hosiery yarns are a little 
weaker than weaving yarns and de- 


mand for the former is more closely’ 


confined to near deliveries; combed 
yarns are a shade firmer than carded, 
but recent advances on combed and 
mercerized yarns are not being 
maintained, 

lhe only encouraging feature dis- 
cernible in the yarn market is the in- 
creased activity of cloth mills and 
decreased competition of the latter 
with sales yarn mills. In fact, de- 
mand from cloth mills for warp and 
hiling is gaining considerable volume. 


C. E. Robinson Now With J. B. 


Jamieson Co. 

Charles E. Robinson, who has rep- 
resented Schell, Longstreth & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., in New England 
territory for several vears, is now as- 
sociated with the J. B. Jamieson Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


To Represent Excelsior Mills in 
Middle West 

C. M. Patterson, 180 West Adams 
St., Chicago, Ill., will represent the 
Excelsior Mills, Union, S. .C.,, 
throughout the Middle West, on their 
single and fine two-ply mercerized 
cotton yarns. 


Work on Cotton Survey 
(Continued from page 49) 


not known—but cotton spinning 
utility. 

An analysis made of the grade and 
staple length of Texas cotton for the 
period from 1921 to 1925, inclusive, 
indicates that the bulk of production 
is strict middling of t-inch staple. 
Incidentally the analysis revealed that 
the farmers in that State, at least, 
market their high grade as well as 
their low grade cotton through the co- 
operative. Of the 862,466 bales mar- 
keted by the Texas Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration in the last five years 76.62% 
was middling and above and 73.63% 
of 7 to 1-inch staple. 


For a Quotation Service 

The Department of Agriculture is 
planning to organize a cotton quota- 
tion service that is 100% efficient and 
lightning quick. To that end it is 
now making a survey of the quota- 
tion service needs. Under present 
practice, quotations now reach too 
many farmers too late to be of any 
use. 

Hand-in-hand with its study of 
grade-and-staple production the De 
partment, in cooperation with the 
Commerce Department, is continuing 
its study of cotton utilization. H. B. 
Killough, of Brown University, has 
been placed in charge of the project 
in the Division of Cotton Marketing. 
Dr. Killough undertook this study last 
summer, but returned to Brown at the 
opening of the first semester. Since 
that time he has been connected with 
the department as a consulting special- 
ist, and now arrangements have been 
made whereby he may take full charge 
of the project. Dr. Killough will con- 
tinue the work of listing the basic 
fabrics made of cotton and their cus- 
tomary uses and the grade, staple and 
character of the cotton used in the 
manufacture of the warp and filling 
yarns entering therein. The quanti- 
ties of basic fabrics manufactured 
annually and of the cottons entering 
into them will be obtained. The aims 
and objects of this project, as out- 
lined by the department, are: 

(1) A clear and comprehensive analy- 
sis of the annual demand for cotton 
stated in terms of grade, staple, and 
character. THis analysis will prove bene- 


New York 
Reading, Pa. Chicago 
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FALSE RECKONING 


It is false economy to buy 
cheap yarns— 


Consider a slight difference 
in wastage in favor of the 
Quality 


yarn, from Winding, Knit- 


- 


better Cannon 


ting, Cutting, Bleaching, 
and you have more than 
overcome the. slight 
difference in price. The 


intelligent knitter buys 


QUALITY ALWAYS. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Providence 
Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— pe 
SINGLE Mercerized Rng Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaitins 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1— 
Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BELMONT 








ALL COUNTS = MERCERIZED 
UP TO 100’S | DYED 
. BLEACHED 
Single 


and Ply ea AIR DRIED 





Lustre 
Our best “spokesman” is — samples. 


A uniformly fine lustre is always || | Hf They tell our story far better than we 
apparent in Belmont Yarns. Mod- nN WAH ourselves can write it and what’s more 
ern mercerizing apparatus has | they tell it right on your own knitting 
something to do with it but the WN frames or looms. 

smooth-spun yarns of Lineberger- HY 
Stowe are the answer. These yarns 


have long been noted for their blue- HII i A 
blooded character. nI | N A I ION L 
Write for samples in your regular il YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
put-up. | | Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 
my I | Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY Al i CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 
(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) | | MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 
BELMONT, N. C. | Sales Offices 














Write for samples. 
































New York Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 


| | | M. A. Henderson Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas, 
UU | 366 Broadway Chattanooga, Tern. Johnston Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. Fall River, Mass. Reading, Pa. 
s = S. C. Hoffman, O. S. Hawes & Bro. Edward Shuitz, 


semen : h St. 
CONES cops TUBES WARPS SKEINS = 808 Chestnut St 7 Oe 




















1927 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued | 


ficial, and farmers will know more of the 
ture of the demand and may find it to 
ir interest to improve the quality of 
their crop. If both farmers and spinners 
know more of the nature of both the 
supply and the demand, this will tend to 
ike prices reflect values more accu- 
itely than would otherwise be the case 
(2) The list of uses being developed 
by Dr. Killough will serve as a basis 
iso for extending both existing uses 
and creating new uses; will add to the 
efhciency of marketing; will be employed 
issist producers to supply the grades, 
taples, and characters of raw cotton 
which manufacturers can spin, weave, 
and otherwise fabricate most effectively 
in supplying the consumer, industrial, and 
other demands for cotton goods; may be 
employed for the purpose of assisting 
producers of the several growing regions 
to select varieties of cotton that will 
sroduce readily marketable fiber and that 
best adapted to their particular 
endowments of soil, climate, and other 
growing conditions; it may be employed 
r measuring the demand for cotton and 
will assist growers to stabilize produc- 
ion adequately to meet these demands 
with minimum losses of productive effort 
and with better results to farmers. 


Consider Allied Fibers 


Connected with the utilization study, 
the Division of Cotton Marketing will 
ndertake a survey of the agricultural 
uses of fabrics made of fibers other 
than cotton and also experiments as to 
he suitability of cotton as a substitute 
for jute bagging, burlaps, and other 
iabrics of fibers other than cotton. 
Should these studies prove favorable 
in every case to the use of cotton, they 
should result in a material increase iu 
annual consumption in this country, 
and such increase should have the 
favorable effect on the cotton 
market, other things being equal, as 
would a restriction of production and 
would prove better for the country as 
a whole. 


same 


The Department estimates that if all 
the possible new uses were taken ad- 
vantage of, the consumption of cot- 
ton within the United States might 
be increased, under present conditions, 
about 2,000,000 bales a year; and this, 
wccording to authorities on price 
novements, should, independently of 
any other factors affecting price, 
bring an increase in price of as much 
as 3 to 4c a pound. The theory 13 
the cotton market, within certain 
nitations, performs in accordance 
with statistical facts predicted two or 

ree years It is reckoned that 
590,000 bales in the 
ply or a like increase in the de- 
nd will raise the price of cotton one 


ago. 


lecrease of 


ent per Ib. Consequently with an ap- 
Ximate 4,500,c00 bale surplus this 
the price dropped gc and has 

e recovered in proportion to the 

ind. 

pproximately 700,000,000 pounds 
ute fabrics and bagging were im- 
ed by the United States last year. 
uming a spinning waste of 12144% 
he manufacture of cotton into sub- 
ites for jute, and presuming that 
many pounds of cotton would be 
uired in the manufacture of these 
titutes as is consumed in the form 
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of jute, there would be required, ac- | 
cording to Department economists, to | 
replace the three principal jute im- | 
ports, about 1,700,000 bales of cotton. | 
This substitution, it is estimated, | 
would boost the price of cotton 3.4¢, | 
while an increase in consumption of | 
300,000 bales for clothing and other 
uses would raise it total of 
2,000,000 bales, and a rise of 4c a| 
pound. 

Studies now under way in the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics are looking 
to the creation of new types of fab- 
rics. Two opportunities are seen by 
the Bureau in the case of men’s wear, 
viz. the manufacture of shirtings to 
compete with those of foreign manu 
facture so extensively worn in this 
country, and summer suitings. 


0.6¢ a 


Shortage Seen in Comber | 
peniimena | 

Generally Sold Out 

Choice Comber Waste 

Boston.—Shortage in comber fea- 
tures the waste situation. The market 
is in a sold-out condition on peeler 
comber while Pima and Sak. 
are in very. small 
Several reasons are 


stocks 
accumulation. 
advanced to 
account for the unexpected situation, 
the chief one being that mills are not 
combing much cotton. Large quanti- 
ties of cotton of all grades are being 
put through the mill cards, but little 
goes forward to the combs. Asked as 
to the reason of shortage, one dealer 
specializing in this commodity said 
“It has all gone to Europe. The Eng- 
lish have bought comber in 
recent weeks at firm prices. They | 
know a good thing when they see it | 
and as in some quarters much higher | 
prices for cotton are predicted, choice | 
comber at 13c or better is not a bad | 
purchase for the consumer. 

The waste 
more lively. There are more men on | 
the road. More inquiries are conten! 
in and from the unexpected quarters. 
The waste trade evidently is not going | 
to have anything like the unsatisfac- 
tory and distressing experience that | 
was the common lot of the merchan- | 
diser of these materials during the 
long months of 1926. 


good 





market in general is 


The outlook for the next six months 
is for a steady market in which the 
usual fluctuations brought about by the | 
operation of supply and demand will 
be in evidence but no marked move- 
metn either up or down. A steady 
stable market will enable waste deal- | 
ers to recover themselves and develop 
business along satisfactory and sound 
lines of merchandising. The best | 
spinnable wastes are in the limelight | 
with peeler comber and Sak. comber 
leading. Good threads whether for 
machining or shoddying are also firm. | 
Stuffing wastes are barely steady. 


Current Quotations 


Market in| | 








Peeler comber 12% 
PRGIOCY GENTE Sone ¢ welclecaes 10% 
Egyptian comber .....<.... 1212 
Choice willowed fiv........ 4 
Choice willowed picker.. 3 
a!” ee 13 
EAMG (UNL FUR) ..cccces 4 
Spoolers (single) ......... 9 
Fine White cop............ 9 
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CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGEMTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other 








mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


‘ 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of 
Ga lk Superior Quality 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We eell direct to Knitters and guarantce satisfaction 
MILLS 217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 











INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS- Knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 












O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSIE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 





CHICAGO 


Room 922, Webster Bidg. 


ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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OTM cs 


Cui CC CC ee | It’s An Old Story— 
AMERICAN YARN | f | Have you a ‘whale of a 


| fea job’? In our 63 years of 
a= ing’ h t 

& PROCESSING Co. : 4 eC tg a cont a. 

requirements—on time, 


We dye, bleach and mer- 

cerize cotton warps and 

sKein yarns. Any quantity 
but one quality! 





MMMM 


General Office: 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


ULL 





Spinners and 


Mercerizers GLOBE DYE WORKS Co. 


: | ‘as de eee. 
High Grade Combed tt ee 
and Eurema smioenatin 


Carded Yarns 


16s to 80s 


Pr ee TTT TE ESTEE TCS 


ETI W MTU UL OOOO TOTTTTTTTOATOO TTT TOE 





Capacity 200,000 pounds of mercerized yarn a week 


w equipment and plant addition have 
possible to double our production. 


Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE HAROLD W. O'LEARY COMPANY 


346 Broadway, New York City 52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass oe Fast Delivery Service 
E L. HICKS R. D. McDONALD IG 


904 Washington St., Reading, Pa 924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn 





| =| Daily 128 package cars radiate from 
Baitang ml ii |=] «ss Chattanooga to all parts of the Country. 
is eotienaed . ro \lfw7A_ ‘This fast delivery obviates the need for 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Cat Va carrying large stocks on hand, thus reduc- 
Yq ing carrying charges and cutting down 
overhead. ‘This fast delivery service is 
another reason why users of Dixie Yarns 
have Certified Satisfaction. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO, 


Spinners and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 
Je n 


( 
( 





Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 


= 
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COTTON 


Cotton Less Active After Advance 





Spot Demand Has Tapered Off, but No Pressure of Offerings 
Reported—Disappointing World’s Consumption Figures 


1. cotton market has shown a 
more bearish or reactionary tone 
since the recent advance to the 15c¢ 
level for December contracts. Bullish 
features have been strong enough to 
restrict selling except for realizing, 
but demand has tapered off and there 
have been reactions of about half a 
cent from recent high levels under 
profit taking. There does not seem to 
have been any particular change of 
sentiment with reference to any one 
of the uncertainties which will count 
r the most in the general trend of 
values. The question has _ been 
raised, however, as to how far the 
recent advance went toward discount- 
ing the expansion of the world’s tex- 
tile trade, and the prospects for re- 
duced acreage this spring. Some 
authorities in the trade believe that at 
approximately the 15c level for new 
crop months, acreage curtailment will 
be less. radical than talked of when 
prices were around the t2c mark. 
[here is also a question in some 
quarters as to whether the big ex- 
ports are going into actual consump- 
tion this season or are replenishing 
the reserves of consuming markets 
abroad. Such considerations have 
promoted a tendency to even up com- 
mitments and await further develop- 
ments either in the spot markets or 
in preliminary new crop prospects. 
The figures of the International 
Federation of Master Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association placing 
the world’s cotton mill consumption 
of American cotton at 7,224,000 bales 
for the first half of this season com- 
pared with 6,974,000 for the first half 


Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 





Closed For week Closed Net 
Mar. 3 High Low Mar. 9 Change 
RPO: kasexvs 14.34 14.45 13.95 13.97 —.37 
Apr 14.39 14.39 14.04 14.04 —.35 
Ma 14.43 14.54 14.08 14.10 —.33 
evess 24.62 14.88 14.10 14.19 —.38 
July eose 14.62 14.70 14.24 14.28 —.33 
August . - 14.70 14.70 14.35 14.85 —.85 
September .. 14.72 14.72 14.43 14.48 —.29 
r 14.75 14.81 14.43 14.46 —.29 
N er - 14.82 14.82 14.50 14.50 —.$2 
D ber .. 14.89 14.94 14.59 14.62 —.27 
January . 14.92 14.96 14.68 14.65 —.27 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Friday, March 4.... 14.50 14.25 : 
Saturday, March 6.. 14.40 14.25 
Monday, March 7... 14.50 14.36 - 
T iy, March 8 14.45 14.23 7.89d 
W sday, Mar. 9 14.25 14.10 7.814 
lay, Mar. 10. 14.25 14.10 7.710 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
. Mar. 9 week year 
NON. 55 sens iks 14.10 594,377 546, 203 
New Orleans... m 14.10 645, 798 394,990 
M seta ieee 3.50 43,186 15,153 
s nah Rcumatne 13.90 74, 768 $3,532 
N Re aaty kanes ; 14.00 121,553 
\ York Beaters % 14.25 36 
: t z 14.00 
ta : 13.81 
M Oe eae ae . 13.50 
St Auis teas 13.25 16,114 





Rock.... a5 13.50 49, 894 59,197 


of last season and 6,756,000 for the 
last half of last’ season, seems small 
when compared with recent bullish 
predictions as to the world’s probable 
consumption for 1926-27. It is gen- 
erally expected, however, that figures 
for the second half of the season will 
show a decided increase over the first 
half owing to the fact that the stimu- 
lation of the goods markets by the 
lower price of raw material did not 
get fully under way until toward the 
end of 1926. In Lancashire consump- 
tion for the first half of the season 
was doubtless restricted to a consider- 
able extent by conditions growing out 
of coal strike, and it has only been 
since the turn of the vear that much 
has been heard of mill activity in that 
quarter. Some other countries have 
also become more active since the end 
of last year. 

Ideas as to the probable showing of 
the Census report on ginnings for 
the season are considerably at vari 
ance, ranging from about 1714 mil- 
lion up to approximately 181% mil- 
lion bales. It is likely that the mar- 
kets are pretty well prepared for a 
report of around 18 million bales, and 
that most opinions as to the extent 
of the end season carry-over are now 
based on that view of the crop. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with 
the usual comparisons: 


March March Last 
Market 2 9 Ch’ge year Sales 
Galveston © eecce 14.10 cece 18.90 7,471 
New Orleans .. 14.55 14.10 —45 18.35 23,704 
| re 13.50 —30 17.80 356 
Savannah ..... 14.48 13.99 —49 18.38 1,279 
Norfolk seccce 2GLG2 14.00 —31 18.6 3,01 
New York..... 14.70 14.25 —50 19.40 13,306 
Augusta . ‘ 14.25 13.81 44 18.25 2,911 
Memphis . 13.75 13.50 —25 18.50 29,050 

St. Louis - 13.25 18.25 18.50 
Houston vce nah 14.00 18.70 31, 082 
PRE vcsvesece) 13.20 18.30 64,831 


The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not delivered on 
contract. 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- A ver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta 


we 
M. F ‘ - 1.25¢ 1.25¢ 1.054 R3t 1.39T 
8.G.M 1.00¢ 1.00t aot 68t L.15t 
G.M : 75t 75t 75t 53t Q1f 
S.M ; / 50t 50t HOt 38t 651 
8. L.M « 2. tee 1 61.2 97* 
L. M 3.25* 3.50° 3.50° 3.00*% 2.09* 
8. G. 0.** 5.25° 6.00° 5.50% 4.50° 3 29° 
G.O 6.50* 7.50* 7.00* 6.00* 4 44° 
YELLOW TINGED 
G. M 75* 1.00* A0* 50* 70* 
S.M 1.00° 1.50° 1.00° 1.00° 1.11° 
MM. . 2.50° 3.00% 2.50° 2.50° 2.15° 
8. L. M** : 4.00* 4.50% 4.09% 4.00% 3.43 
ie case . 6.00° 6.50° 5.50° 5.50° 4.7! 
YELLOW STAINED 
G.M 2.25* 3.1* 2.00° 2.00* 2.09* 
8. M** 2.70" 3.00 2.50° 2.50° 2.61° 
M.** 4.00° 4.00° 3.25° 3.25° 3.37° 
BLUE STAINED 

G. M.*. 2.50* 3.00% 2.00% 2.00% 2.03* 
8. M.* 3.00° 3.50° 2.75° 2.75° 32.81° 
x 4.00% 4.00° 3.75* 3.75* 3.67* 


* Off middling. 
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Plug in on 
Quissett 


Satisfy your yarn needs from 
Quissett Quality. Here you have a 
complete range of cotton yarns for 
Weaving and knitting—in_ prac 
tically every count, twist, and put 
up. Included are yarns for under- 
wear, hosiery, threads embroidery, 
weaving, tire fabrics, insulating, lace 
work, etc. 


Many mill men are finding Quissett 
service vitally helpful. A change of 
yarn or an addition is easily accom- 
plished via Quissett. Yarn needs are 
growing more diverse all the time. 
Quissett Yarns offer a dependable 
yarn reservoir where quality remains 
fixed—prices consistent, and deliv- 
eries prompt. 
We shall gladly send samples. 

Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 

Numbers and Descriptions 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pies. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 


Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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SL-DIGGLEe JOHNSTON BLD 
MANAGER. CHARLOTTE N- 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED~ COMBED-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
ee — TRADE 












Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


















CONTROLLED={ 8} og gma mma 
IN NorTH Cras CAROLINA 


new. LORIMER’ Ss | 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


—For All Purposes— 





Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 




























Ontario and Lawrence Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 





Fe ewes ~ 





Soo 
THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. W!NDSOR Locks, ‘conn. 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED COZtON.XA®SS Sih 


NOVELTY YARNS Bevcle. Bourette and COTTON WARPS Qu, Beems, Jacks 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and _ Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 











Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 





| MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, _ Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins | and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS {Por Woolen Mills |” WE SELL 


“rr 


The Halliwell Company 
RHODE ISLAND 





PAWTUCKET, 















SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 
J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON TY toiled iihiibiiee ales 4 diatis: Wieaie: tite 


American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


COTTON YARNS oaraararee 
Comber Carded Mercerized ; Olney, nar Alama 


DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 

































Rpretti COTTON CARDING 
and 
Philadelphia Chattanooga poe. N. = R s 
CAMERON & PFINGST x BD. McDONAL D ALLAC oving Cop 
, 308 Chestnut St. James Bldg. Jenkins Bldg. - huttle S, etc. 












| | || LINEN for Hosiery 


























anaes eeecenaniomaaaeacaneniepeneetarantaeeemnsapiatanensaggaaananeneeneanannneneaoeeameeeme W ing and Twisti 
COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY ||| | en ee, ae 
RVIC ying ty lll Flanncils -~ Flatwectee = Ramienols 


SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED _ || 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


=. a ney, 51 Arar St., Pawtucket, R. I. 






ANDREWS & Cook, ¥.7 
66-72 Leonard St. YORK 





oe PHILA. COTTON YARN Co. 

















DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
COLORED SINGLE and PLY 





| 135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia | 











WHITE and SELL DIRECT 
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Sales Taper Off 


Results in Memphis Last Week 
Were However Large 

Mempuis, TENN., Mar. 7.—While 
sales of cotton in this market were 
lighter toward the close of the week 
and demand showed some signs oft 
falling off, the week’s total was very 
large—40,625 bales. Sales are re- 
stricted by reduced stocks and diffi- 
culty in matching types. Demand fer 
low grade bright cottons amounted to 

scramble and extended even to the 
extremely low undesirable culors in- 
cluding perished staple. The !ull of 

day or two is not conclusive that 
demand has been satisfied but at least 

e edge seems to be off. There is 

) selling pressure and full prices are 
asked; in some cases of sales during 

e week better than intrinsic differ- 
ences were obtained for low grades. 

Inquiry indicates that mills still 
have considerable cotton to buy but 
their price ideas are not in line with 
what shippers have had to pay to meet 
commitments and this is interfering 

ith new business. Some shippers 
say New England inquiry is the best 

several weeks, and while some of it 

close to what shippers would con- 
sider workable, most of it is far out 
of line. More interest has developed 
in high grade staples, but this seams to 
be coming from mills that are not 
well supplied and are not willing to 
ay prices demanded. It was expected 
that selling pressure would develop on 
the approach of the new planting sea- 
son, and while some attributed its 
conspicuous absence to intention to re- 
duce the acreage it is, in part at least, 
attributable to unusually good food 
and feedstuff crops produced by the 
farmer last year; banks were never 
more cautious as to farm credits, but 
the farmer is in large measure inde- 
pendent. However, lack of cash or 
credit may be reflected in the quantity 
ot tertilizer used, if not in the acreage 
itself. 

Weekly receipts are making more 
tavorable comparison with last year 
but the unsold stock is now down to 
$2,000 bales against 123,000 bales last 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday 
Mar. 5 Feb. 26 
Kets average........ as 13.74 13.51 
BEB cus Sebehdasens ode 13 AK 13.25 





Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices steady 
ROCESS COREE SCC ECs KOaCe - 16%@17% 
1914 @ 20141 


DOM 0. biases she ‘ 23 a 2k 


Current Sales 





For Prev Week 
week week before 
s total ‘ 40, 625 31, 225 28,975 
included. . 25 22 d 
irkets 





Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 





For Last Year 

week year before 

eipts.. saa 16,954 15, 461 5,986 

meipts. ..... 62,393 43,747 26,895 
e Aug. 1 

reeeaw 677,751 673,348 394, 774 

ts eras 73,128 42,910 34, 862 

e Aug, 1. 1,673,147 1,304,547 1,069,164 

es 256, 810 295,324 78,064 

» for week.. *%10,735 $37 7,967 
stk in hands 

emphis factors 82,000 Oe Te 


ise for week.. 8, 000 6, 000 


Cotton—Continued | 
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vear. Many are now predicting that 
the stock of desirable cotton in this 
territory will be exhausted before the 
end of the season. Sales were made 
at the following prices: Strict low 
middling leaf, strict middling color, 
1% to 13/16 in. at 16%c., 11/16 
to 1% in. at 15%c., strict good or- | 
dinary, fairly bright 11% in. at 13%ec | 
deep gray to blue at 9 to 9¥2c., ordi- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


nary to good ordinary, heavy blue 
and very shaley, 11/16 in. at 8%c., 
strict low middling 1 in. at I4e. 





Staples Slightly Weaker 


Tendency of Basis to Tighten as 
Futures Weaken 

Boston, Mar. 9.—Prior to this 
week’s decline in futures the increased 
anxiety of many shippers to sell at 
the expense of moderate concessions 
in basis merely caused the majority 
of mills to pursue a waiting policy 
and cover only their most urgent 
needs. As futures have weakened it 
has been the tendency of most ship- 
pers to tighten up on basis, but on 
nearly all grades and staples the mar 
ket averages about Mc below recent 
minimum prices. 

With the exception of new crop 
Sakellarides, which continues to show 
remarkable strength, the Egyptian 
market has fluctuated very closely in 
sympathy with domestic futures. Up- 
pers are off about 'gc on both prompt 
shipments and futures, while the ad 
vance in Sak. averages about 4c for 
the week. November Sak. at $27.67 
is up only 19 points for the week as 
compared with 24 points for the 
March option, but the former is rela 
tively much higher than old crop Sak. 
futures. 

A notable feature of the Egyptian 
market is the decision of the Alex- 
andria General Produce Association 
to eliminate, on recommendation of 
delegates of the International Cotton 
Federation to the recent conference in 
Egypt, of the weight allowance of /% 
of 1% and to guarantee weights until | 
further notice. The fact that this | 
decision has had no appreciable effect | 
upon prices may be accepted as in- 
dicating that the old net weight basis 
was more or less of a myth and was 
offset by moisture content. 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for Mar.-Apr. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton 
lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St. Middling 





( Government 


1 1/16 in ‘ sees 17MQtol8% 18'4tol9 ee. | 
1 1/16 in. to \& in -- 18 tol% 19 to20 

1 % In....000. a 18'4to19 19l4to20%e. 
CARTE ee ene ack cue ais 21 to2lWyec. 22 to22gc. 
SW iiss xescessads 25 to26c 27 to28e, | 


Basis on N. Y. May 14.1% 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote | 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Mar.-Apr. shipment as follows: Me- 
dium Sakellarides 2734c, up Me, 
Medium Uppers, 215¢c, off Yc, from 
Mar. 2. They report closing prices 
Mar. 9 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Apr. Uppers $19.32, off 
18c. Mar. Sak. $26.51, up 24c from 
Mar. 2. 
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PICKER ROOM 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The dependable strength, 
lustre and uniformity of 
STANDARD MERCER-S} 
IZED YARN insures une 
usually satisfactory ree 
sults im combination with 
Rayon for both Knitting 
and weaving. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICE: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative: 


TORONTO — MONTREAL 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. 
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| JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


| WORSTED 

| WOOLEN YARNS 
| 

| 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS,"*x%3° 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 
Represented by 
WALTER D. LARZELERE 


PACKARD Bldg. 200 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA New York 








for Weaving and Knitting 
also 


for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns and Crocheting 


THE PITKIN WORSTED CO. 


| ESTABLISHED 1885 _ PASSAIC, N. J. 
| Mills and Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. | Knitting and Weaving Yarns of Quality 
| New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue i .. White, Colors and cong Mixtures 


aidieastirameaimeiines aieiemuiats eetentmems vcnamantimmmaaien eateries Sell Direct and Throu 
ee ee — — - —— — et Nl 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 1706 PACKARD BLDG., Philadelphia, Pa. 





} 


| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. | 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” PASSAIC WoORSTED SPINNING Co. 
- ~- —— UNDERWEAR HOSIERY PASSAIC, N.J. 
SWEATER WEAVING MANUFACTURERS OF 








—) 








TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 


i | 
ENGLISH SYSTEM | 
Sales Representatives | 





TOPS YARNS | 
| COLORS, OXFORDS 212 ‘ome in cee NUT ST. Rs Be sy | 
AND FANCY MIXES ~" BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHIL ADELPHIA | 


| F me ‘a English Spun Worsted 
| 3 rench ‘Spun Worsted Merino 
| arate: BOSTON Seay Matar £2 Pret, FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


cH ATTANOOG A—Campbell & Van O'Linda, 1023 James Bldg. MOHAIR W O R S T E D WOOLEN 













FRENCH AND BRADFORD 





New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. y A R N S 


GRUNDY & CO. INC. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
108 S. Front Street, Phila. BOSTON PERCY A. LEGGE 


| PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Tops and Worsted Yarns | 














FOR | ee 
| nt rade bot hin G rey and Mi ee | WILLIAM RYLE & CO. Star Worsted Company 
y an ixtures | ourth Ave. ew Yor ‘ 
= ’ ‘a ee a aie — _ 7 A R N S 





an FITCHBURG MASS. 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 















WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 













JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


Ma a a Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


for Weavers and Knitters 












Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
a 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
"2k YARNS 
and MERINO 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 





































CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
WOOLEN CARDS 
Details Supplied Upon Request 
CASHIKO MACHINE CO., Worcester, Mass. | 
——_—_—_—_—_—_—_———__~_~— 


Maanexit Spinning Co. 
WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 


FINE WOOLEN ° 
FINE WOOLEN, Weaving Yarns 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 


Manufacturers of WORSTED Y ARNS 


In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


| THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. | 

















_ 
~ 


ad 
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New T op Business 
Slow in Arriving 


Keen Competition for Available 
Business Leads to a Generally 
Easier Market 
Boston.—New business for tops is 
oming in slowly. 


ther 


Deliveries on the 
hand are fairly good’ and the 
esult is that the unfilled poundage is 
leclining rather rapidly. Business on 
new season developments is very slow 
n appearing. Some duplicate light- 
veight business received by manufac- 
turers is leading to a very moderate 
lemand for fine, “% and average 3s 
‘lood tops. Demand for tops from 
lrench spinners has declined quite 
rapidly within the week after rela- 
tively good business for several weeks. 
lops grading 44s and 40s are in fair 
demand from men’s wear manufac- 
Tops in demand for knitting 
varns, principally 48s and Sos, are in 
call. The situation 
featured by keen competition for the 


turers. 


very moderate 


husiness available is developing an 
Half blood 
tops can be purchased in several quar 
ters around $1.25 although there are 
vet one or two establishments who will 


not manufacture this top under $1.27. 


easier tone in quotations. 


The market in noils is as slow as 
it has been any time this year. Some 
deliveries are being made on contract 
ind some quantities of noils are being 
received on contract. Apart from this 


there is very little doing and prices 
are rather in favor of the buyer. The 
demand for fine noils in the Brad- 


tord market is also very slow. Woolen 
mill users are running short of busi- 
Good crossbred noils are not 

accumulation especially the 
types suitable for export to America. 
line merino noil sells there at 58c 
hut would cost around 8oc to land it 
in Boston duty paid and the best % 
hloods selling there at 34c would cost 
s4c to bring into Boston. American 
mporters have been buying the lower 
vrades of '% blood noils. 


ness. 


In any 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—-Boston Nominal 
PIMS | ivata wha casos (64-668) $1.37—$1.38 
ae eee 1.60- 1.65 
Half-bloo@ ....0.2. (60-—62s) 1,.25-— 1.27 
High & blood........ (58s) 1.15—- 1.17 
Aver. % blood........(56s) 1.07— 1.09 
Low %& blood......(52—-56s) 1.02- 1.03 


High % blood......... (50s) 94- .95 


WE | ts araheatatohnin ksi «ei ac elateleracs -87- .88 
OE aise a hee dase Smee Mies -80-— .82 
ge OE OO te 77> of 
rere Prd ee Perr ee -80- .81 
_ Tops—Bradford 
Os wath Ge ewe be we WSN 0046 (70s) 54d 
RN rie icine le Kasse ore + Stace ad (64s) 49d 
SRN 8 oii ce acc een wane (60s) 4414d 
Half-blood, low .......... (58s) 42d 
rhree-eighths blood ....... (56s) 84%4d 
Juarter-blood ........ 4 (50s) 27d 
PORE a0c:00s 0's (46s) 21%4d 
Noils—-Boston 
1 MAA (55 See ea $.78- $.82 
PRM fice a5 5 a a ine oo woes -72-— = .75 
ME TR MEOOE. y ccecwacsee -63- .65 
BONE TE MBI. oo 6004's 8000-0 -60- .63 
A R's weenie a nisame -57- .58 
ERM: SG WNROM. . oc ccc c ccc .53-— .55 
OR a sARiE 4 O46 RO enansemaawd 50- .51 
RN stip ase have on Sie 5a Kis ES .48- 50 
ak, See aaask ce ciee mee " 45- 41 
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WORSTED YARNS 


Twelve Months’ 


Business in Six 


Men’s Wear Buying Period Contracting Due to Hand-to-Mouth 
Buying—Spinners Affected 


PHILADELPHIA, 
LTHOUGH it had been predicted 
rather freely during the early 
weeks of this year that heavyweight 
varn buying would have become ap 
parent by this time this has not been 
Men’s wear and 
goods manufacturers are taking only 
small, filling-in quantities and the total 
of these is small, the best ; 


the case. dress 


feature of 
the market being found in the outer 
busi 


wear section, a fair volume of 


ness of a hand-to-mouth nature being 
reported with sweater manufacturers. 
has not de 
veloped as was expected earlier this 
vear. 


Here too seasonal buying 


Bathing suit manufacturers it 
was predicted at that time would be 
in the market for good sized quanti 
ties by the middle of this 
placing large contracts. This 
as a large volume of 
men’s 
materialized. 


month, 
as well 
from 
manufacturers has not 


business 
wear 


This does not mean these manufac- 
turers are waiting for 
prices particularly as a 


lower yarn 
majority are 
willing to concede that they are able 
to buy varn at a low enough basis 
considering prices spinners are now 
compelled to pay for wool and in fact 
most are willing to admit yarns are 
obtainable at cheap this 
Their lack of interest is not 
explained either by the fact a majority 
of them have large stocks of yarns in 
their warehouses, 


prices on 
basis. 


as this is not true. 
On the other hand reports from mills 
in this section indicate that stocks of 
varns held are sub-normal and have 
been well liquidated in practically all 
instances. Lack of interest from 
manufacturers in varns at this time is 
not explainable by asserting they have 
large contracts on order with spin- 
ners, calling for 
shipments. 
Drastic Buying Changes 
This is not the case as few spinners 


regular weekly 


have any considerable amount of 





Varn contracts on 


1 
ward heavyweig 
their 


1 \ : 
DOOK it this 


. } 
time and al 


their contracts calling for lightweight 





lines have ilre idy been ¢ mmplet “d il 1 
during the last few ‘ks of the sea 
son have been coy ¢ their needs 
for the duplicates by week to week 


purchases of varn. While there have 


° +7 1 
been recenil\ number Ot tair s ed 
1 

orders taken by spinne ot outerwear 
\ er) } \ ’ } OT y Y) Y 
irns no een common 
iTl¢ iveragce rae Irom sweate! 
or bathing su inufacturers is for 
a sn il] mount, tor which thev are 
. 4 . } +] Lat £ . 
content to come into the market trom 


week to week 


With these factor 


removed it wil 


be asked why are not manufacturers 
of men’ weal nd manufacturers ot 
bath suit n e market at the 
present time \ for the new 
lines? Of course the answer is to be 


found in the old reliable, ‘“hand-to- 


mouth” buying, not only hand-to 


1f varns but a similar 


mouth buving « 
policy followed by 


goods buvers and 
While this has be 
well-worn as an 


retailers as well 


come rather excuse 
for poor yarn business during the last 
few vears trade itself 
realized the drastic 
effect it is having upon spinners and 
manufacturers 

The 


groups is becoming so serious that so 


many in the 


have not fullv 


situation among these two 
far as men’s wear section of the mar 
ket is concerned, there are many who 
believe it is developing into a condi- 
tion where all the buying will be done 
in January, February and March and 
for the other 
months of July, 
ber. In 


season during the 
\ugust and Septem 
other words, there are sev- 
eral in the trade, usually regarded as 
leaders in their lines, who predict that 
bulk of this 
trade will be placed during these six 
months of the 


spinning business for 


vear Furthermore 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-128, low com. (366)........... 1.05-1.10 


2-16s, low com. (36-40s)........ 1.10-1.15 
2-20s to 2-248, low 4 (44s) .. 1,10-1.15 
2-20s to 2-268, 4 bid. (46-48s).. 1.20-1.26 
2 2-308, 4 bid. (48s)..... 1.30-1.35 
2-30s to 2-328, 4 bld.S. A. (46s) 1.35-1.374 


2-328, 4 bid. (48-50s)......... 1.374-1.40 
2-208, % bid. (568)............. 1.40-1.45 
2-268, % bid. (56s)..........--. 1.45-1.50 
2-368, 34 bid. (56s)...........-. 1.50-1.55 
2-328, 34 bid. (60s)............. 1.65-1.70 
2-366, 44 bid. (60s)............. 1.70-1.75 
2-408, 44 bid. (60-64s8).......... 1.75-1.80 
2-50s. high 4 bid. (648)........ 1.90-1.95 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)........---- 2.00-2.05 
2-608, fine, (70s)........... ees 2.65-2.70 





French System 


20s, high \% bid. (50s) 1.45-1.50 
20s, % bid. (56s)... 1.45-1.50 
30s, % bid. (56s)... .. 1.55-1.60 
30s, % bid. (60s) 1.70-1.75 
40s, \% bid. (60-648) 1.85-1.90 
50s, (66-708) 2.10-2.15 
60s, (70s) 2.70-2.75 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208 low 4 bid. (448) er 


2-188 to 2-208 4 bld. (50s). .1.224-1.25 
2-268, 4 bid. (50s) ...1,284-1.30 
2-308, 4 bid. (50s).. ...1.324-1.35 
2-208, % bid. (56s)... . 1.40-1.45 
2-20s, % bid. (60s).... 1.70-1.75 
French Spun Merino White 
ye | eer osee L Wel. 87 
SAE 2s Gaavaxcetodens 1 42-1.45 
NES ok xe-ci ue eeceeecqnees 1.54-1.59 
SS oa nto scactcisneedess 1.65-1.7 
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they believe good buyers will be press- 


manufacturer for quick de- 
that 
it will be necessary for spinners and 
manutacturers to nights during 
this period and be without business of 


} 
ing the 


liveries during this short period 
run 


nportance during the other half of 


the vear, and unsatisfactory conditions 
for both of [ 


them to face, so far as 


efficiency in their plants and in manu- 


facture 1S concerned. 


Six Months of Good Sales 


Chis i aking a drastic change in 
inners’ methods of doing business 
nd it 1s not regarded as being far 
fetched to assert it may mean that 
in the near future this manner of 
buying by manufacturers and others 
will mean that spinners must now do 


within 

than 
believe 
should 


months’ busine 
little 
many who 
] 


a period ot a more 


SIN There are 


this is developing particularly 


iand-to-mouth buving continue and 
here nothing in view at. the 
present time to lead any well informed 


factor in 


the trade to predict the end 
frequently abused term in con- 
nection with worsted yarns. 

Phe contraction of a twelve months’ 
buving 


than six 


to a period of a little more 
one of the 


this 


months 1s un- 

method of 
spinner and 
that this 


is what is really confronting the spin- 


favorable effects of 
merchandising on the 
there are many who assert 
ner and that they therefore should be 


taking steps to meet this as a_ per- 


rather than to de- 
plore this method of buying by their 


manent condition 


customers. In other words these fac- 
tors state the market has changed for 
all time and forward buying as we 
have known it in the past will never 
return. 

The one alternative to this would be 
for manutacturers of men’s wear for 
example, to assume the responsibility 
of going ahead and making up their 
goods at least to a certain extent be- 
fore goods buyers actually placed the 
business with the manufacturer, par- 
a number of 
manufacturer felt 
would prove popular lines with them. 
In other words the manufacturer 
would take the chance that the goods 
they made up in advance would sell, 
which would be for the 
their 


ticularly in making up 


lines which the 


purpose of 
running be- 
fore goods buyers were ready to place 
contracts, depending on thetr ability 
to sell these lines at the proper time. 
This would really 
buver would be 


keeping machines 


mean the goods 
forced to accept in 
these instances the styles that manu- 
facturers had picked out if they still 
wanted to wait until the last moment 
to place goods orders, which in past 
seasons has not left sufficient time for 
spinners and manufacturers to turn 
out the yarn and goods to make the 
deliveries wanted. 

In this way manufacturers and in 
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SOLVAY products are sold 
on the basis of actual Alkali 
content. 


SOLVAY 58% Soda Ash con- 
tains 58% of actual sodium 
oxide. 

SOLVAY 76% caustic soda 
contains 76% of actual 
sodium oxide. 


Specify SOLVAY — the stand- Ay 
ard in SODA since 1881. ‘N 
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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION {f) 
Alkalies and Chemical Products it 
Manufactured by the Solvay Process Company ie 
40 Rector Street New York 


Boston Syracuse Chicago Indianapolis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Philadelphia 
Kansas City St. Louis 


They signify the different grades 


os 


in which Thin Boiling Eagle Starch 
is offered to the textile industry. 
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Being the pioneers in the manu- 
facture of Thin Boiling Starches 
we are gratified at the widespread 
recognition they have received. 
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Be sure to get the best grade 
suited to your work. Our knowl- 
edge and experience is at your “Wyandotte” Improved appearance, better feel, and cleaner, 


- Out Crademars Card sweeter stock,—these are some of the advan- 
Service. tages which follow the use of the 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. i Wrandol 


17 Battery Place MOTT IVEY 


NEW YORK CITY Coe 3. Ford Compang 





Sooner It requires but little imagination to realize 


Ask your supply what this must mean in the manufacture of 
man or write our wool, cotton, and silk products. 
technical expert. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Michigan 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
| We cater to the wants of the Bleacher—Dyer— 
| Throwster—Printer and Finisher 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Corn Provvucts Sates Co. 
Woodside Building 


Greenville, S. C. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


turn spinners would be able to keep at | 





least a portion of their machinery go- 
ing even though gcods buyers post- 
poned buying until the latest moment. 
However there are few manufacturers 
who seem willing to take the responsi- James Wilson 
bility of picking out styles for their James Wilson, president and founder | 
customers and saying, “this is what of James & E. H. Wilson, Inc., owners 
you must take.” The probability is, of the Taconic Mills, Pittsfield, Mass., 
there would be sufficient manufactur- and the dean of Berkshire woolen man- Worsted Yarns 
ers still willing to take late business ufacturers, died at his home in that city | 
that goods buyers would go elsewhere)” ee eS eee eee 

é . he suffered on Feb. 26. With the death 
and order the exact styles they wanted 


; “of Mr. Wilson comes the announcement 
no matter how late in the season this of the discontinuance of the business as 


was. So that with this contingency soon as the present stock is run out. Mr. Office and Mitts Ghornton, R.I. 
removed, we return to the possibility Wilson was born in Pittsfield on Sept. | 
of spinners and manufacturers being 23, 1848 and had been active in business 
confronted with the necessity of hav- until a few years ago. His first busi- | 
. ° A SS re » s insur: re 1 379 | 
ing to turn out what in the past was "SS venture was insurance. In 1879 | 
SS ae ce tgs. Meters Es - . he started in the woolen industry in Dal- 
a year’s work, within a period of six sda 
sntt ton, Mass., and a year later the firm of 
no ; af , ah : 
Ce Glennon & Wilson was formed and | 
leased the property known as the Taconic 


| Ob Obituary ; | 








Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 











Worsted Yarns Steady Mills in Pittsfield. In 1900 Mr. Wilson's 
sg ea a brother, E. H. Wilson, New York, was 
Operating Margin Still Narrow— admitted to the partnership and in 1916 


Little Relief in Sight Charles H. Wilson, son of James Wilson 
Boston.—Worsted yarns seem to entered the business which was at that 
be moving slowly into a stronger posi- ‘we NCorP' wated under its ee 
tion but it is open to question whether ee Scene ane tonnes 
cf : és és of the corporation. From a_ business 
the type of purchasing going on feat- employing 125 at the start the mills grew 
ured by spotty, if continuous, placing to a war-time capacity requiring more 
of small orders will afford any real than 650 employes. Mr. Wilson was 
relief to the industry. Operating active in public life, having been town | 
margins continue narrow except in clerk and a director in many institutions, 
the case of specialties and as the including the Pittsfield National Bank 


goods opening to date has been the and the Berkshire Mutual Fire Insur- | W RNE 
slowest for several seasons an ad- ance Co. In addition to his son on A R J. STEEL 








eis A ees eee. tele Seer sn, Edward 5. Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 

: I ; ; 7°. -* .” Wilson, New York. The funeral was Mill d Offi 

also questionable whether a decline in jeg on March 5 ills an ce BRISTOL, PA. 

wool bringing about lower’ prices on 

tops would give anything more than ca 4 

a temporary advantage. Consumers a William H. Gibbs 

would immediately offer business in William ee Hecate ae 

a : : ager ot the Gibbs Loom arness ¢ 

ar a lower basis if such an © : as 

ae sed . = . Reed Co., Clinton, Mass., died at his 

ae eee Coe: .. home in that town on March 1, follow 
In knitting yarns the market is ing a week's illness. He was the oldest 

relatively active but competition is, 


WORSTED AND MERINO 
manufacturer in Clinton and active until Vip FRENCH SPUN 


very keen. French spun yarns the end. Mr. Gibbs was born in Clinton FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


whether white or mixed are fairly on Dec. 7, 1840. He started in business 
; rane Reis, Tee See Stat business || Manufactured hy 
active. Bradford spun yarns for in 1868 and six years later it was incor 


men’s wear fabrics continue very porated under its present name w ith Mr JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


. . ae ‘ - > ‘ ? rac + 
slow. Quotations on all sorts are un- (“ibbs at the head. For the last 25 years WwW “ 
, ¢ ; is two sons have been associ ri OONSOCKET, R.I. 
a changed from previous week but his two sons have been associated with ’ 





1 . ° the business, Earle R. being secretary and Philadelphia and Southern States— Boston and New England States—Messrs. 
— there is a steady pressure for lower ae Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chest- H. W. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 
: oT treasurer, and Lester H., engaged in nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. High St., Boston. 
values which is not uncommonly met. ii aaa Mr. Gibl New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madi- 
. an executive Capacity. M1 mbDbDS Was son Ave. Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 





'y some spinner in need of business . 324 degree mason and had | 
r who has accumulated some stock. j,, other 
In the Bradford market spinners 
recognizing the strength in wool and 
uneasy over an advancing topmarket Slater Laycock 
ive started a covering movement _ Slater Laycock, aged 79, veteran tex 
some of them buying to meet require- tile industry official died at his lat home 
ee in Syrcause, N. Y., on March 2. Mr. 
ents up to June. Prices on stand- ; eo 
. t : 1 : Laycock who was a native of England 
lard counts are unchanged. : 7 iat 
“ame lis CO 868 at ntered | 
BRADFORD YARN PRICES came to this country in 1868 and entered | 


een active 


organizations 


Happon, SouTHWworTH & Co. 


INCORPORATED 






8 da the employ of the Oswego Falls Woolen 

168, BOS... 666s eee ee ee ees . 1 Co. He was treasurer of that company 
PERCE acs an cckeies ch a 
ae Ne ee ee 4 3 for 20 years and was secretary and | 
EE, ME os yee cs se nk sk 5 OS ; i a, a ee 
ee eee 8 8 treasurer of the Economy Foundry & | 


Machine Co. for 17 years. Since 1907, 


, ‘ Mr. Laycock had been treasurer of the 
Enters Yarn Business on Own Campbell Spinning Co., Utica, N. Y. He 


Account was a member of the Chamber of Com- | 

C. M. Patterson, formerly manager merce and the Citizens Club. 
f the middle western territory for 
Thomas H. Ball, has entered the yarn 
usiness on his own account and has on s . 
offices at 180 W. Adams st.. Chicago James Donovan, tor 30 years an over- 
Ill. Mr. Patterson is representing we ee ee eee 
aks Rian > Oxford, Mass., died at his home in that 
“xcelsior Mills, Jules Desurmont town on March 1. He was 69 years old 
Worsted Co., and Dearnley Bros. and a native of Ireland. He leaves a 
Worsted Spinning Co. widow and six children. 





Boston 


Philadelphia 





—_— 


ML 


| 


James Donovan TO PS-NOI Ls 
PICARDED 


SPUnraY 1m and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
Abee ECO MILL,INC., 505-51 AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


CANADIAN CEL INC WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTREAL 
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SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


Have 


DUPLAN 


SIZE Your 


RAYON 


v York Office Southern O fice 


Vez Mills at 
135 MADISON AVE. JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


HAZLETON—DORRANCETON—NANTICOKE, PA. 


Zehlendort Viscose 
RAYON YARNS 


A Quality Product 


Zehlendorf Viscose Rayon main- 
tains the highest of standards. 
We invite your thorough tests. 
Zehlendorf Viscose Rayon will 
meet your most stringent re- 
quirements. 


Fully diamond reeled with cot- 
ton tie-bands, Zehlendorf Vis- 


cose Rayon winds flawlessly. 


Fully bleached and with fine 


lustre, it dyes readily and evenly. 
Adaptable to all Rayon pur- 
poses. 


Stock carried in New York. 


Singles in A and B grades, regu- 
lar and special twists for weav- 
ers, knitters and braiders. 


NEUBURGER & CO.,, Inc. 


Established 1866 


104 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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Egyptian Market for Ame 
Rayon Piece Goods 

Egypt presents an attractive po- 
tential market for American rayon 
The principal suppliers 
of this class of goods to Egypt dur- 
ing the first 1r months of 1926 were 
Italy, which exported 5,042 kilos 
valued at 3,640 Egyptian pounds and 
87,060 meters valued at. 14,385 
Egyptian pounds and France, which 
exported 3,908 kilos valued at 


piece goods. 


6,504 Egyptian pounds and_ 98,- 
022 meters valued at 17,343 
Egyptian pounds. Other coun- 


tries which participated in the trade 
in the order of their importance 
were Austria, Germany, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom. The total 
quantity and value of Egyptian im- 
ports of rayon piece goods for the 
period was 10,375 kilos valued at 11,- 
961 Egyptian pounds and 322,220 
meters worth 50,133 Egyptian pounds. 


Central Warp Co. in 
Quarters 


Owing to a fire which destroyed 
the greater part ef the plant of the 
Central Warp Co., Inc., Pawtucket, 
R. I., the company has located at new 
quarters at 27 Foundry Street, Cen- 
tral Falls, R. L, recently occupied by 
the Manville Jenckes Co. and owned 
by them. The Central Warp Co. will 
continue its same post office address, 
Box 374, Pawtucket, R. I. 

The company has installed new and 
up-to-date machinery to take care of 
its winding and slashing of silk, cot- 
ton and worsted yarns in any form, 
preparing work for braiders, knitters 
and weavers. 





Belgian Import Duties on Rayon 
Increased 

WasuiIncton, D. C.—An increase 
of 50% in Belgian import duties on 
rayon, effective from Jan. 24, is re- 
ported by Commercial Attache M. M. 
Mitchell, at Brussels. The duty on 
rayon yarn, not dyed, was raised from 
500 to 750 francs per 100 kilos; rayon 
yarn, dyed, from 600 to 900; and on 
rayon thread, braid and cord from 600 

goo francs. 





Marcus Hook, Pa. Production is be- 
ng increased at the plant of the Viscose 
o., and maximum schedules have been 
established in practically all depart- 
ments. January was the most active 

mth for the plant in more than a year. 

New WEstTMINsTER, B. C. The Cana- 
lian Rayon Pulp Co., affiliated with the 
Pacific Coast Paper Mills, has plans for 
e early construction of a new mill for 
‘w material supply for rayon produc- 

n, estimated to cost in excess of $500,- 
1), with equipment. 

Cuester, Pa. Involuntary bankruptcy 
oceedings were instituted against the 
upraneze Corp. of America, recently 
v attorneys representing three creditors. 


"he company was manufacturing artifi- 


cial silk. 


New 


ren Rayon Buying Continues to Expand 





All Producers Note H 
Mills Buying 
CTIVEITY 
continued to expand last week 
with the result that the situation now 
is so satisfactory that producers are 
considering ways and means to keep 
it so. Surplus stocks accumulated in 
certain grades and sizes when things 
were quieter have now been well dis- 
tributed by the exceptional demand 
noted since the first of January. In- 
creases in production, which are now 
possible in view of the larger facili- 
ties at the disposal of the larger firms, 
have tended to balance the situation 
but if the present trend is maintained 
premiums will shortly be noted. 

No price increases were recorded 
last week but this lack of news re- 
calls the old expression “no news is 
good news.” The large producers 
continued their cautions against ex- 
cessive optimism and talk of a boom. 
On top of this they state that deliv- 
eries beyond April 30 cannot be ac- 
cepted at present prices. This appears 
tantamount to telling the world that 
prices will be advanced after that 
date. Stability is desired but the re- 
ductions of 1926 and the successive 
increases in price so far in 1927 have 
taken away from the rayon market its 
former distinction of price stability. 

The market for imported rayon was 
broadened last week by the inclusion 
in the Commercial Fibres’ list of 90 
and 100 denier yarn of the Snia 
Viscosa. The finer size sells for $1.90 
and $1.75 for “A” and “B” respec- 
tively and the 100 denier for $1.80 
and $1.70 

Cotton mill buying has furnished 
the substantial background for most 
of the recent improvement in the 
market. 





The low price for cotton and 


savy Demand as Use Increases- 
Advances Practically Certain 


-Cotton 


in the rayon marketthe equally reasonable price for rayon 


have worked out about as expected. 
Rayon and cotton goods this spring 


are enjoying a wide and well deserved 
popularity. The abrupt about face in 
conditions has resulted in a strong de- 
mand for winding and copping facili- 
ties that is giving silk throwsters, 
among others, some additional work. 
Copping that was being done for 
714c¢ per Ib. for 150 denier is now 
worth 35c per Ib. 


Speaks on St on Staple Fibers 


W. Howard Canning, in 
Advantages 


Manchester Lecture, 
Over Filament Rayon 


Claims Many 


(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 


MANCHESTER, ENG. 

HE advantages of staple fiber over 

continuous filament artificial silk 
or rayon were argued by W. Howard 
Canning in a lecture before the Man- 
chester High School of Commerce at 
Manchester, Eng., recently. 

Mr. Canning said that the public is 
getting tired of metallic luster and 
that rayon producers are now having 
to introduce an extra process viz.: de- 
lusterizing. The chemists have, how- 
ever, turned to staple fiber which on 
account of the number of short ends 
does not give a great luster. Fur- 
ther, ordinary rayon is naturally cold, 
he stated, but the small cells in the 
staple fiber make for warmth as these 
contain the heat. 

In handle, viscose is hard and rayon, 
except in the finer classes of acetate, 
is not made fine enough to be com- 
fortable for underwear, Mr. 
declared. 


Canning 
On the other hand a staple 
fiber garment is delightful to the feel 
and as warm as cotton and it has been 
said, though he personally thinks the 
statement exaggerated, that it is as 
warm as wool. 

The use of staple fiber, especially 
among cotton spinners, has increased 
by 150% in the last three years and 
is still increasing. 
staple fiber 


One advantage of 
is that it contains no dirt, 
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etc., and there is no necessity to em- 
ploy opening machinery. Each bale, 
usually of 250 lbs. size, is guaranteed 
to be correct in staple to the extent 
of 35% of contents, a margin of 
error amounting to th inch being 
allowed for 50% and the balance is 
usually very near to the exact staple 
required for the rollers in the spin- 
ning mill. The average price is from 
3/6 to 4/ per lb. 


Not Rayon Waste 


One great mistake, he stated, is to 
confuse staple fiber with artificial silk 
waste. The fiber of the class to 
which he was devoting his remarks is 
not waste but specially prepared from 
ripened or unripened viscose. For 
cotton spinning the usual staples are 
from 34-2™% inches, for wool from 
—4% ins., and for silk from 21%4-5% 
or 6, if combed. Staple fiber is being 
freely spun up to 120s cotton counts 
and has been done up to 180s cotton 
counts if doubled. 

Staple fiber is used in pile fabrics, 
knit goods and in all classes of decora- 
tive fabrics. It drapes better than 
rayon and there is a softness in the 
handle which is otherwise quite un- 
obtainable. It has a soft luster, is 
cheap and wears well, while the handle 
is second to none. The same remarks 
apply to dress goods and while check 
fabrics have not been satisfactory 
from rayon, the same is not the case 
when staple fiber is used. The sizing 
of rayon has been one of the greatest 
difficulties and one which is mitigated 
when staple fiber is being dealt with. 

In regard to wear and washing, the 
speaker knew of one case where a 
staple fiber dress had been in the wash 
tub regularly for 45 weeks and was 
still being worn. 

For strength it is usual to mix 
staple fiber with cotton, (say with five 
staple ends to one of cotton). In the 
case of an all-silk garment costing 
28/6, the introduction of 50% staple 
fiber had not materially altered the 
appearance but the cost was reduced 
to 18/6. In pile fabrics, 


the staple 
fiber luster 


showed up very much 
more than in the case of mercerized 
cotton. Curtains, tablecloths, tapes- 
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Fast Color Standards 


Now that the National Better Business Bureau 
has adopted standards of fastness for dyed cotton, 
an increased demand for this class of dyeing 
is inevitable. 


Your colored rayon will conform to these Stand- 
ards if dyed by this Company. 


Samples and prices upon application. 


THE HELLWIG SILK DYEING COMPANY 


Skein and Piece Weighting, Dyeing and Finishing 
Rayon Dyeing—Vat, Sunfast and Regular Colors 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘coe W. Farwell, Pres. John G. Oswald, Gen. Mgr. 
athaniel F. Ayer, Treas. Forest Boyd, Sales Mgr. 


NYANZA MILLS 


Sell Direct to Knitters and Weavers 


Combed Grey, Bleached, Thread, Merino, Specialty Yarn 
Single and Ply 


American, Sakellaridis, Peruvian Cotton 


General Sales Office, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Branch Sales Offices 
77 Franklin St., Boston — 56 Worth St., New York — Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer's Office, 77 Franklin St., Boston 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


tries and carpets are made of staple 
fiber and a big business is being done 
in the latter especially for imitation 
Persians. In one case, a Lancashire 
firm is spinning from 5 to Io tons of 
taple fiber per week and sending it 
to the Continent where as yet more 
progress is being made in its utiliza- 
tion. About 8% more humidity is re- 
quired than is the case with cotton. 
\ll the present staple fibers which 
were being sold in commercial quanti- 
ties are from viscose but the lecturer 
_ of two acetate staple fibers 
which had not been put on the mar- 
gprs <i on account of cost. 


Spun Silk Firm 


Higher Waste Market Makes for 
Greater Strength in Prices 

lhe spun silk market has not vet 

given signs of breaking out of the rut 

in which it been. for 

months now. At the same time signs 


has several 


were not entirely lacking that the 
next change will be in the direction 
of more active conditions when _ it 
does come. Buying continues in des- 
ultory fashion with mills covering for 
two or three weeks or a month ahead 
it the most but prices indicate that 


they have hit bottom. 
Waste silk quotations in the prin- 
cipal foreign market have shown un- 
streneth of late and 
ee higher. This 
sulted in a marked show of 


usual are now 
has re- 


firmness 


in local prices which spinners are not 
inclined to shade. 


(2%—30) 
60—2...... $5.40 40—2...... $5.00 
50—2...... 5.20 62—1..... 4.35 


Thrown Silk Steady 


Buying Concentrates Mostly on 
Three Thread Construction 
Reflecting the desire of a number 


of thrown silk houses to get some 
more substantial business than they 
have been receiving over the last 


couple of weeks, prices were shaded 
slightly in an endeavor to attract buy- 
ers. Mills hesitate to pay the higher 
prices necessitated by the advance in 
raw silk so that 
quiet for the most part. 
there small quantities of crepe 
booked but it was only in the three 
thread georgette that anything in any 
quantity was taken. 

Canton prices were easier due to 
the slightly weaker trend abroad. In 
addition dealers here own quantities 
bought under the current market and 
are willing to moderate 


remained 
Here and 
were 


business 


work on a 


basis as far as profit on their fortu 
nate raw silk purchases. Prices are 
as follows: 
(GO days basis) 

Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand XX 

in skeins ... aye ee $7.45 
Japan Tram 8 & 4 thd in skeins 6.40 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones 6.35 
Japan Crepe 3 thd Crack XX on 

NR Gye) arg) iio aa ain fas o- 7.30 
Japan Crepe 4 thd Crack XX on 

eee ; are 7.15 


Japan Crepe 4 thd Best No. 1/X on 


wee : Sp aeershsie ce Cina te : 6.90 
Canton Crepe ‘NS 14/16 3 thd on 

bobbins. % 2 3 ; 5.40 
Tussah Tram 2 end on cops iw wos 3.70 


silk Market Unaffected he Quake 


recent earthquake in 
hile minimized in earlier 


7. HE Japan, 

reports, 
now appears to have been more seri- 
ous than would seem from the first 
press details. The known dead are 
reported at over 2,000 with the final 
totals still a matter of conjecture. The 
casualties and homeless will run to 
a tar greater number. Army aviators 
flving over the stricken area saw a 
panorama of snow covered fields with 
dark smoking patches that had once 
been villages. Refugees are making 
their on foot to railways in the 
hope of reaching shelter. 

(he raw silk market, despite the more 
serious character of news now coming 
to hand, has taken the matter rather 
calmly. Possibly those in Japan have 
become inured to earthquakes in the 


Way 


same manner that those in the trade 
here have been to reports of earth- 
quakes. The memory of the last ter- 


tific disaster pales into insignificance 
anything less than catastrophe of real 
magnitude. By comparison with 1923, 
silk men here have taken things in a 
rather sensible manner. 

For several days the market re- 
mained unaffected. Information was 
that the center of the disturbance was 
in the region of Osaka and Kyoto 
Without doing much damage to these 
cities themselves. Certain well popu- 
‘ated and important areas, however, 
have been laid waste which may affect 
the reeling for a while and possibly 


the production of the spring crop of 


cocoons to a smaller extent. Follow- 
ing several days of quiet, some at- 
tractive offers of raw silk for ship 


ment gave indications of a trend that 
contrasted strongly what hap- 
pened in 1923 when prices jumped up 
sensationally. 


with 


the opposite reaction 
of the raw silk interests in the present 
instance appear to lie in the fact that 
temporarily there may be the vital 
necessity of raising some money which 
can best be accomplished by selling 
holdings in Yokohama. A_ quick 
judgment which may have to be re- 
vised, would be that the market will 
act in exactly the opposite manner to 
what it did in the fall of 1923. Then 
shipping facilities and silk were 
destroyed with the producing areas 
unaffected. This resulted in a sharp 
rise in price and a later decline. In 
the present instance it would seem that 
the producing districts have suffered 
while the ports remain untouched. 
The result should be a small decline 
followed by a later rise. 


Reasons for 





Canadian Courtlaulds’ Dividend 


CorNWALL, OnT., CANADA.—Court- 
laulds, Ltd., this city, have announced 
a dividend of 1614% for the second 
half of 1926. The total for the past 


year is now 22'4%, compared with 
25% in 1925 
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Manufacturers of 


HOSIERY TRAM 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 





Artificial Silk 
twisted with 
Worsted 










Artificial Silk 
twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 






Sample Cones sent on Request 










137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 
A Rosenstrauch, Representative 

5 Boston Representatives: 
Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St., 


Pennsylvania and Southern Representative: 
John S. Bowes, 137 Berkley St., Philadelphia 





Boston 















ARTIFICIAL SILK AND 
ITS MANUFACTURE 


(New Edition) 


By JOSEPH FOLTZER 









the artificial silk 


as manifested by the establishment of new plants in this country 


Owing to the ever-increasing interest in industry 


and the development of new outlets for the product this translation 
standard French work 


interest. 


of a should be a matter of considerable 






































The the 


edition of the French work, and aiso a considerable amount of infor- 


volume includes practically all that appeared in second 


mation and new drawings concerning improvements which have taken 
The 


translation was done by Thomas Woodhouse, head of the weaving 


place in the industry since the publication of the French book. 


and designing department of the Dundee Technical College and 
School of Art. 


silk are described in detail and are well illustrated by diagrams and 


The different processes for manufacturing artificial 
microphotographs. The spinning, winding, twisting, reeling, count- 
ing and dyeing are all taken up. An interesting treatment of the 
organization of staff and equipment for an artificial silk mill and 
general notes on the establishment of an artifical silk mill are of 
particular interest. In order to make the book more complete the 
author has added a chapter on the production of artificial hair, felt, 


leather, etc. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


BRAGDON, 
334 Fourth Ave. 


PRICE $5.50—POSTPAID 


LORD & NAGLE CO. 
New York 
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i | Wo ro) Fite on 
lL Re Yarn of (Adaptabilitg — 
THOMAS HENRY & SONS | 
ic senior hat | 


EXCELLENT COMMISSION THROWING SERVICE 
HOSIERY TRAM A SPECIALTY 


mriercers C.A.SNODGRASS Bien; — — . 
gay cousmaaaes saan WAT L S C LON 
PURPOSE TELEPHONE: MAIN. 340 nih efghed | A OIE DE HATIL 


4. SOUTHERN THROWING PLANT SERVING SOUTHERN MILLS* | Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 
“SERIS” “CHATILAINE”’ 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


Cops—Cones—Spools : $9 Pearl St ASTAM inc. writenan 8572-8389 


Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. ||| NETHERLANDS VISCOSE MILLS 


New York 2376 : Arnhem, Ede and Rotterdam, Holland 


HUNLAESAEAAA ALLAN NEAT GATE 


I 





Telephone, Ashland 0767 O76 Cable Address, Frenak. New York 


Frank E. KANE, INC. 


IMPORTERS AND BROKERS 
Raw Silk. Silk Waste. Rayon 


Representing 


Burckhardt, Amidani & Co., Shanghai 


; Spinners of 
Superior 


‘6 ” Superior 
Finish “LENKA” RAYON é 


Quality 


U. S. Agents and Distributors 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc. 
30-38 East 33rd Street, New York 


When buying Rayon demand “ENKA” seal and labels on every package 


MU NUAL AUNTY EDONU RAN O62 C200 ASSET Ra eM LCT TTT TT 


OUOUNAAENN NEUE ATENATNGNOOAUNOTS ABOUT ASLONEDENAOOENLSANNGHUGASUNY ANNU UUUO AALS UGSOMOEUASEN EENLNSHESUUNANNOLSQOUUENLSUAEOOLNOD VERE S UCIT \ HUATTUANUNLDEAEAUOATTOEATUUAETENOAEN AA ETOA UGE HAEUEU CUES EUONTA CATO EOE EA 


: : NM | GUUTMUAIUTOUU PAULA LLL LULL LLL 
J. Cassa. Canton Hong Kong at eins sk lcd nccgppiig aches dn es 


Ce FeO OU O OOOO! 
Ce EEO OOO OO 


UCLA EL UU TOAADAE UATE A MULE Te HA 


¢ 109 East 29th St. New York ¢ 
w 








OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


GARTH MFG. COMPANY 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND CARDED STOCK 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


Beck RAYONCo. RAYON 


for KNITTING and 
FAST COLORS * WEAVING. 
FAST AND 


RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene St., New York 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


VUITTON 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES : 


CHICAGO 


ANANUUN ANU AAUENLLANENTUAATSAET ERRATA ATTRA STAUNTON ETE 


‘SSMMTNAAUm easanreazeomeNN eee nua santa eu neneU enna yuuuu renga cueegenen agen ee seta ened 0 e200 venne Un cane 


[=] AMMONITE TE 


ANAL KAMRAN | | 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 





Rayon Notes From Sianioe 


(Special to TEXTILE Wor LD) 








ITALY 
The Snia-Viscosa Co., have de- 
clared a dividend at the rate of 10% 
jor 1926 against 121%4% for 1925. In 
view of the difficulties of the year, 
this result is considered good. 
oa * ok 


BELGIUM 
The Tubize Co. is not to join the 
Glanzstoff-Courtauld-Snia Alliance 
s suggested by recent reports. 
ee 
A Belgian flax spinning concern, 
Nouvelle Liniere du Canal in Ghent, 
is being turned over to artificial silk 
and production is expected during 
this summer. The company is con- 
nected with Societe Industrielle de la 


Cellulose commonly known as_ the 
Sidac Co. of Ghent. 

. *. 2 

HOLLAND 


The Dutch Enka Co., is reported 
to have placed privately in London, 
preference shares to the value of 
9,000,000 guilders at 6%. Apparently 
this arrangement will have to be con- 
firmed by the shareholders of the 
company as an increase in the capital 
will be required. Official confirma- 
tion is not obtainable in Amsterdam. 

* * * 
BRITAIN 

The public flotation of the Branston 
\rtificial Silk Co. was made recently. 
(he share capital of the company is 
{1,400,000 divided into 1,000,000 or- 
dinary shares of £1 each and 2,000,- 
000 deferred shares of 4/-each. The 
technical advisers include Alfred G. 
Perl of Oscar Kohorn and Co., of 
Chemnitz. As previously reported, 
firm has acquired premises 

Branston, near Burton-on-Trent, 
nd intend to produce rayon primarily 

not exclusively by the viscose 
proces It is expected that an out- 
four tons per day will be 

in 1928 and that later this 
increased to 16 tons. A small 

it present being operated by 

nd Co., at Stockport, has been 

| and will be used for experi- 


the new 


mental purposes while the main plant 
is being erected. Profits on a basis of 
16 tons per day are estimated at 
£200,000 per annum. 
: = os 

It is reported that the Austral Silk 
and Cotton Mills Co., has just been 
formed in Sydney, Australia, with a 
capital of £500,000 and that rayon 
manufacture will be commenced at 
an early date. 


Raw Silk W eabies 


Small Decline Abroad Brings Some 
Cheaper Offers Locally 

The raw silk market moved down 
a peg last week in response to some- 
what weaker cables from Yokohama. 
Buying was not large and concerned 
itself mainly with high grade 13/15 
and 20/22 silk for nearby deliveries. 
Importers did not appear to be bur- 
dened with any specially large stocks 
in wanted sizes which resulted in a 
moderately firm market 
greater part of the period. Cantons 
were practically unchanged with a 
small amount of underselling on the 
part of houses that still 
have come to be known as “cheap 
Cantons.” The quantity of silk owned 
under $3.90 for the 14/16 is becoming 
reduced due to the continued good de- 
mand which permits dealers to take 
their profits around the $4.10 level. 

At the end of the week the situa 
tion became somewhat mixed due to 
the earthquake news. The local mar- 
ket gave scant attention to this de 
velopment but some rather attractive 
offers for shipment indicated that 
something was in the wind. Prices 
are as 





over the 


have what 


follows: 

(90 days basis) 
Japan Filature, Grand Double Extra. 13/15 $6 35 
Japan Filature, Crack Double Extra. 13 5 
Japan Filature, Double Extra 
Japan Filature, Best X.. 
Japan Filature, X.. swiss es te ; 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X.... 3 
Canton Filature, New Style.. oaee oS 
Canton Filature, New Style 2 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon. 


Phila. Rep. for Harry Schwartz 

W. D. Smith, formerly with A. J. 
Cameron & Co., is now representing 
Harry Schwartz, 68 34th St., New 
York, in the Philadelphia territory, 
having offices in the Drexel Bldg., 5th 
& Chestnut Sts., and will be in posi- 
tion to supply their rayon yarns to 
the trade in this section. 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Best No. 1/X Yokohama 


Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C.I.F. New York 


1445 Yen 
50 
$5.74 


The Yokohama market from cabled reports experienced one 
of the quietest weeks in months. Transactions fell to the small 
total of 1,000 bales in the export market and some disposition 


on the part of reelers to encourage business was seen in their 
willingness to concede a decline of 15 Yen on March 5 and 6. 
Exchange held firmly at its recent high of 50 for 3 m/s, the 
highest incidentally in several years. Late information regard- 
ing the earthquake that damaged certain districts in the neigh- 
borhood of Osaka and Kyoto, is to the effect that while the 
loss of life will be higher than originally thought, the silk 
market should be little affected. The Canton market was more 
active, but prices were unchanged. 
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Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A New Product Spun from 
100%, Synthetic Fibre 


“SASE” is a new textile material which 
has the lustre, evenness and softness 
of spun silk. 


“SASE” has unusual elasticity for either 
knitting or weaving. 


“SASE” has been produced for use by 
Silk Mills, in fine numbers for warp, 
in heavier numbers for filling, both 
plain and crepe. 


“SASE” is for Worsted Mills desiring a 
silk-like bloom on their goods and a 
softness attainable only with the high- 
est priced worsteds. 


*“SASE” is for Cotton Mills wishing to 
produce a cloth akin to silk. 

*“SASE” is for Hosiery Mills wishing a 
yarn with the mild lustre and the 
softness of silk. 


“SASE” is for Sweater and Scarf manu- 


facturers desiring a soft yarn with 
silk effect. 


““SASE” dyes easily and evenly with 
cotton colors. 


“SASE” has no cotton fibre content. 


“SASE” is put up for delivery in Warps, 
Beams, Cones, Cops, Tubes and 
Skeins. Single and Ply. 


“SASE” is ready for use without any special 
breparation. 


Manufactured only by 


@ 
Fitchburg lan Co 
FITCHBURG MASSACHUSETTS 


ROBERT S. WALLACE, TREAS. AND GEN. MGR. 


SALES 


F.L. BRAYTON, SALES MGR. 
AGENTS 
NEW YORK 
E. W. DUTTON, INC. 


25 Vanderbilt Avenue 


CAMPBELL AND VAN OLINDA 


Utica, N. Y. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHARLES H. FISH 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BOSTON 
J. B. JAMIESON CO. 


77 Summer Street 


lll 
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Silicates 
of Soda 


can save you 
money 


Cotton, silk and rayon 
can be bleached  eco- 
nomically and _ effici- 
ently with ‘‘Star’’ Brand 
Silicate and peroxide. 


Other uses in which 
Quartz Quality Silicates 
play important roles 
are: 


Weighting Textiles 
Boiling Off Cotton Goods 
Printing Textiles 


Rust Prevention in Hot and 
Cold Water Pipe Lines 


Dustproofing Concrete Floors 


Additional information 
gladly will be furnished 
you without obligation. 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Established 1831 


General Offices: Philadelphia 


“PECO RAYON” 


A Viscose fiber distinguished by 
its delicate sheen and unexcelled 
wearing qualities. 


“PECO GLOSSINE”’ 


elasticity. 


Pennrich & Company, Inc. 








DEC ALSO 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Looms 


The Standard for All Narrow Fabrics 


Frevceer W 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Philadelphia 


| A  Cuprammonium fiber of | 
supreme fineness and_ great | 


29 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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“Wear American-Made Fabrics” 


. I. Kno-Wool says: 


“If all pedestrians and autoists would remem- 
ber that they were not the only ones on earth, 
some would stay on it longer.” 


In this period of the survival of the ‘‘fleetest’’ 
speed is a large factor in all things. If you need 
speedy deliveries we can give you the quickest 
of service consistent with good, careful work- 
manship. 


Send for Samples 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD CO. 


REWORKED <\,WOOLS 


~ 


Home Office and Mills Established 
Newark, N. J. 1872 


7 
7 
7 
; 


RAYON SKEIN DYERS 
Hoffner Silk Dyeing Company 


4th & CUMBERLAND STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


POOSOSOSSOVOSOOOOOOOS 


| 


on — Fe ie 2 > 


he} Co 


VERS 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT INOS A: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Deer. J. ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 


For C ive Liquids in R dP i 
ACIMET or Corrosive Liqu + _— and Processing 


(ACID) Write for Booklet and Prices 


THE CLEVELAND BRASS MFG. CO. 
VALVES 4606-4700 Hamilton Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Model D Productimeter 


Productimeters 


—the counters that are built bet 
ter! Extra rugged construction 
and durably built, reliable me 
chanism for the ceaseless serv- 
ice required of textile mil! 
counters. Large black figures 
against a white background,— 
easy to read, quickly and ac 
curately. Completely enclosed 
against dust, rust, or injury 
Count or measure yards or picks: 
over fifty standard models to 
choose from. Write for the 
Productimeter catalog and tell us 
what you wish to count or 
measure. 


DURANT? &ia0""” 


643 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


An ee 


Model K Productimeter 


TEXTILE MILL | 


MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


BOSTON, MASS., BRADFORD, ENG. 
Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


Castem Carbonizing by Dry Process 


| Elliot FOR PRINT WORKS } 


cs, 
Cloth Folder suxscnunir 


easll Send fer Cireular 

and M rer Manufactured by 

ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermen St. 
Worcester, Mass. 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 
OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 





i} woolen clippings ready for the picker. 


Write for samples and prices. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
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Minimum Stocks 
and Commitments 


Business in Reclaimed Wool, 
Woolen Rags, Clips and Mill 
Waste Hand-to-Mouth 
There is no change for the better 
in the reclaimed wool situation. After 
three or four years of moderate pros- 
perity woolen manufacturing is falling 
into a place of secondary importance 
as compared with worsteds. The 
hand-to-mouth method of purchasing 
is of course very much in evidence. 
Minimum stocks and minimum com- 
mitments feature the situation. This 
industry of course has some other out- 
besides woven fabrics but 
bulk consumption has always come 
from the manufacturer of woolens. 
Prices in reworked materials are 
fairly firm and in close relation to 
rag values. There is no lack of con- 
fidence in the old rag market but this 
mental attitude is a 
for new orders. Graders have the old 
problem of selling a sorts at 
prices that will compensate them for 
tyeing-up capital in large stocks of 
unwanted graded materials. If they 
break even in these dull days thev 
| Some grading establishments 


lets wool 


poor substitute 


few 


do well. 


prefer to cut their operations to a 
minimum rather than attempt any 
sizable business on such an unsatis- 


factory basis. 

lt is a buyers’ market in woolen 
rags. The necessity for obtaining a 
share of whatever business is available 
leads to price cutting and along with 
the lowering in prices goes a more 
or less automatic decline in the qual- 
ity of the materials offered. Blue 
worsteds which all along have been 
selling on 8%ec and in fairly good de- 
mand, have been sold during the week 
in one or two places at 7c. There 
Was a suspicion that the full comple- 
ment of fine was not in the offerings. 

lhe expected expansion of demand 
ior woolen rags and clips has not 
occurred in the English market. 
\Voolen manufacturers are in receipt 
ot poor business and replenishing of 
supplies is in movement. 
Orders for rags are difficult to obtain 
and concessions 


induce 


very slow 
have to be made to 
business. White and _ fine 
materials are holding up moderately 
well 


wool wastes there is a slow and 
market. When mills know 

requirement they will place some 
ness but not before. That is the 
situation in brief. Handlers of wastes 
can do nothing to create a demand. 


Waiting 
‘ ~ 


Prices-cutting is unnecessary and of 
value. Mills when they have the 

rs will buy additional raw 
I ials whether the market is up or 
down and until that time arrives 
lit ir nothing can be expected. Fine 
threads and ™%4 bloods as well as the 
° 


garnetts of these materials are the most 
e but that is not saying much. 
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Wool Outlook Hazy 


Mills Buy on Receipt of Business 
Now Arriving Tardily 
Boston.—Wool business is quiet on 
Summer Street. Mills are buying odd 
lots and small quantities of standard 
staple wools for piecing-out purposes. 
Movement in fleece wools is limited. 
Delaine still commands 46c and Ohio 
4 blood 44c, all grades of territory 
staple wools continuing in moderate 
demand. Withdrawals from bond are 
spotty, chiefly a little fine Australian 
and small quantities of South Ameri- 
can crossbreds. In woolen wools 
Texas 8 month wool, B & C Supers 
and California scoured wools meet a 
little inquiry and an occasional sale. 
Carpet wools are very quiet but with- 
drawals of mohair from bond 

fairly good. 

“We are having fair luck in selling 
what little wool we have,” said a lead 
ing wool merchant. “As sell 
their goods they come into the market 
for wool and pay full asking prices. 
Although the chiefly for 
worsted wools we are nevertheless 
selling certain California and foreign 
scoureds to woolen manufacturers.” 


are 


mills 


call is 


Street is slow and 
prices are rather irregular although 
there is no trend either up or down. 
Said a merchant “We don’t see 
‘bust’ the wool 


Summer very 


any 


for market. The 
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Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Wee GOED nc cc ta waeneveness 45—46 
ate SIMU 6 6 ewes re wees 40—41 
Ne OMI oo Sra clewie Soa caches os 45—46 
OE eee ee ere 45—46 
\% blood Fee aera ca characte el a 4445 
California 

(Scoured Basis) 
oy ee ee 98—1.02 
Bemthere, 12 WO. soc cccvess 87 oo 

Texas 

(Scoured Basis) 

WANG WD MGs. 00c secs cesses cok OR—1.05 


ee Ee eae .8i— .90 
Pulled—FEastern 
(Scoured Basis) 


ee ee ee Ce eee 1.05—1.98 
NS BEF ES PCO CE Tee 90— .95 
EE, Ovaiteue ae es ceeale'ee &3— .85 
RNR ons. Re Gl a sine-asts ws eS 70— .73 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 


SU aa ota a) gage aia 1,.19—1.12 
oe eee 1.00—1.02 
Fine & fine medium........ 1.03—1.05 
OO RE ae .90— .92 
ee I rs id nish we kinins Kv eee -80— .82 
Mohair—Domestic 
DE COIN 6 5d Gs era wigs epee 75—80 
Mn INE oot wins Sie ctas wee i 65—70 


Wool Waste 











Lan— 
Pine White. ....+..%. oe el. 12—1.15 
a -87— .90 
Thread White Worsted— 
Be tea eae eats «oa. s bie 85 
a lwo on 6 bia. ares 4 ot 
I ce lei sg gard ax. a8 .68 
IIIs coerce ais owe 6 535 
Thread Colored Worsted 
ee aee wis dea Pek wee 38 
Le” a ee 35 
OL eee 33 
MN oo Sinn dpslg ie so Gens oi .30 
Card— 
oo ee 58 
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Wool and Substitute Quotations 


WOOL 


SUBSTITUTES 


WORLD 
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foreign markets are bulwark against 
lower prices and the domestic wool 
which has been contracted for has 
been at prices that will enable it to 
be marketed in the original bags at 
a slight profit provided there is no 
decline in values by the time this new 
wool arrives in Boston.” 

Wool consumption for the month of 
January shows a 
lbs. for the month. 
consumption was 47.5% 


loss of 1,450,000 
New England 
of total con- 
sumption as compared with 49.4% in 
December, a decline of 1.9%. Stocks 
ot domestic wool in the Boston mar- 
ket are declining steadily and as new 
wool in bulk is not likely to arrive 
before May a shortage of domestic 
staples is not unlikely. 

still proceeding in 
States on a 
\pproximately 75,000,000 


4 


Contracting 1s 
the 
scale. 


moderate 
lbs. 
have been taken but stronger prices 
are checking the movement and it is 
not unlikely that a considerable part 


western 


of this year’s clip will be consigned 
rather than purchased. Contracting in 
Texas has about reached the limit and 
further 
supplies of 12 months wool will have 
the 
sales which are to occur in the near 
future. A little shearing is going on 
in Arizona and some purchasing has 


dealers and others requiring 


to wait for various’ sealed-bid 


been done on a 30-32¢ basis 


One of the vital questions domestic 


business on 


Wednesday) 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
TULNOS. DEAE (O0escs Siicesecaeves 42—43 
Cape Firsts 4:3 ea) 


Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 





Scoured Tasis—Cape 
Super 12 months . .5—1.00 
Super 10-12 months.. 9sS— .92 
Australian: 
ee as ‘ 4 eile 1.07—1.10 
eee ‘ P ; N7 1.00 
PPD Scene ee ae Come es .85— .90 
Grease Basis 
Montevideo 
Th A ee ee ee 11 2 
SCs als ae nw eas oes 89—40 
IO iaca ne dais & week alate k wate 36—37 
Buenos Aires: 

6 409 fice Ce weeve wenn 29—30 
5s, 36 id a a hel hve Wa here Sew 27—28 
Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 
Ciiee t COMER: cc cvicwscceses 29—A0 
Szechuen ass't 26 
Be re Cee ae Wee ets oan 24—25 
Seotch Black Face............290—24 
East India: Kandahar..........34—37 
WHORE Cacsiaccacece ct ceesen 40—44 
a alata 9 > orale oa bora a ale ea a 15—59 
BD, aa Salk akg vo Oe wee ee 36 ae 


Old Woolen 


Merinos— 


Coarse light ............. T%4— 8% 

WIG GUNG 4.5 Gale cos eines: 17 —18 

PING ONE cececcaesiscecs 5 514 
Serges— 

DE boc Sawsiemar nee aaes 7%— 8 

EE nha hare ee eh ow ew 6 — 61 

ME ied BCR ew wm ae eae 12 13 
Knit— 

EE hasan ON een oe aee 42 —45 

DS a2 ood vid eee ee wales 16 —17 

Light hoods .............23 —24 
Worsteds— 

PO Pe ee ee 8%4— 9 

SRS Se eran 8 — 8% 








wool growers are considering is 
whether wool prices will be as good 
at shearing time as they are now. 
Several States have already contracted 
around 75% of their wool still on the 
sheep’s back and as certain large 
eastern buyers have called a halt the 
disposal of the balance later on may 
furnish lots of excitement. Large 
contracting in some States tends to 


obscure the fact that the U. S. clip 
as a whole is not more than 25% 
under contract. In the State of 


Utah about 80% has been taken but 
the most notable clip of all, that held 
by the Jericho pool of approximately 
still unsold. 
paid for this clip over several years 
have indicated quite clearly the gen- 
eral position of wool as well as the 


800,000 Ibs. is Prices 


trend at the several periods. Thus in 
1920 shortly the disastrous 
slump in wool values the clip was sold 
at 71c.. In 1921 


before 


it brought 43c; in 


1924 and 1925, 5Ic; in 1926 34%4c. 
Recent advices from Utah indicate 
that the pool would consider con- 


tracting this vear around 33!c. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 


wools at Boston, also ports at 
New York 
week ended March 5, based upon data 
the Market News Service 


\ericultural 


Philadelphia and for the 
compiled by 


of Bureau ot Econo 


mics, Department of Agriculture, are 
as follows, in Ibs 
Weel 
Ended 
Ma > rae; Puce 
1) est 1.879.000 17.41 10,1 
i 8 8 
Total >», 44, 000 2, SOF, Hi 67, TRS, 4 
IMPORTS AT PRINCLPAL PORTS 
Bost i, HD $4, 8U2, O04 , 688, 000 
rt idelphia &: 1¢ 1 
New York X 12.8 1 
I 6,1 ‘ 4 8 


Phila. Market Quiet 


Improvement in Sales of Pulled 


Wools--Contracting Stops 
PrILADELPHIA.—There has _ been 
little interest in territory, fleece or 
carpet wools this week while a_ fair 
and slightly improved demand has 


been apparent in pulled and scoured 
Wool prices throughout the entire list 
\ctivity 
reported in the territory States in con 


remain unchanged. recently 
nection with purchasing by dealers of 
new wools on sheep’s back has prac- 


tically Dealers have 


, stopped. cov- 
ered as far as they are willing to go 
until shorn. A 
number of knitting yarn spinners have 
been shopping around this week buy- 
ing filling-in lots but interest has been 
only of a spotty character and trading 
sustained. 


territory wools are 


Is not 
Pulled and scoured wools represent 
feature of the market, 


(Continued on page 118) 


the brightest 




















TEXTILE WORLD 


58% Soda Ash—76% Caustic Soda—Modified 
Soda — Special Alkalies — Bicarbonate of Soda 


Unceasing Vigilance Safeguards the Uniformity of 


DIAMOND ALKALIES 


IAMOND Alkali Chemists have made the varied alkali requirements of 

industry a lifetime study. Q All the skill that comes with this intimate 
knowledge is concentrated in the production of Diamond Alkalies of the 
highest purity and uniformity. QO] Every carload is manufactured to an exact- 
ing standard and guaranteed by analysis to conform to these quality speci- 
fications. Q| It is this unceasing vigilance that has established Diamond 
Alkalies as the acme of quality throughout every industry it serves. 





<j» 


CONVENIENT WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN YOUR VICINITY 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH 











PRACTICAL, ECONOMICAL, 





EFFICIENT, SAFE 


Diastafor is the best product of’its’kind you can use 


The use of Diastafor as a sizing and desiz- 
ing agent has been approved by experienced 
mill men throughout the country. It is no 
new product, but has stood the acid test of 
time, having been placed upon the market 
nearly twenty years ago. 


Diastafor is efficient because it does not de- 
pend upon boiling, special machinery or 
detailed processes—it merely liquefies 
starch due to the presence of a large amount 
of diastase, the enzyme which nature devel- 
oped for the purpose. When a starch-sized 
warp is treated in a bath of Diastafor and 





then run through water, the starch is out. 


Diastafor is economical because it means a 
saving of time and time means money in 
any mill. It is economical because it means 
better dyeing — there being no starch to 
work havoc with colors. And less trouble 
in the dye room means less loss, money 
saved. 


And Diastafor is safe. It is a vegetable 
product that acts upon the vegetable starch 
in a natural way but has no effect upon the 
fibres of the thread. 


Write for detailed informa- D | A * T A F O R 

tion about thi t satisfac- i 

tory product. A technical 4 'HE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY ,Dits'z’cr, 

man is at your service. 695 Washington Street New York City consoilbafen fexriz 
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Government Wants’ Textile 
Chemists 
The United States Civil Service 


Commission announces the following 
open competitive examinations: As- 
sociate textile chemist, $3,000; assist- 
ant textile chemist, $2,400. 

\pplications for these positions 
must be on file with the Civil Service 
Commission at Washington, D. C., not 
later than April 12. The examina- 
tions are to fill vacancies in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, for duty in 
Washington, D. C., or in the field, 
and in positions requiring similar 
qualifications. 

The duties of associate textile 
chemist, under general supervision 
but with considerable latitude for in- 
dependent decision, are to assume re- 


sponsibility for planning and carry- 
ing out investigations, including 
laboratory work, and to prepare 


analyses and reports of the results. 

The duties of assistant textile 
chemist are to assume responsibility 
for carrying out investigations under 
direct supervision of the specialist in 
charge of a division or some one dele- 
gated by such specialist; plan and 
carry out the necessary laboratory 
work; to keep an accurate record of 
the same; and to assist the person in 
charge with the analysis and presen- 
tation of the resulting data. 


Fast Dyes—Why? When? 


du Pont Booklet Reviews Recent 
Developments 

In view of the wide spread interest 
at present in the very important prob- 
lem of dye fastness, and guarantees 
therefor, a booklet just issued by the 
Dyestuffs Department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., is of particular moment. This 
booklet presents in concise form a re- 
view of recent developments in this 
direction and an attempt to dis- 
seminate to the trade accurate infor- 
mation on the matter. 

It summarizes the attention which 
is being paid to the problem by or- 
ganizations all over the country, 
which culminated in the formation of 
a Joint Committee of the Textile In- 
dustry, representing 30 branches of 
that industry, which has presented 
tentative plan for the establishment 
of standard tests and classifications 
for color fastness. 

Then the booklet, which is entitled 
“Fast Dyes—Why? When? How?” 
reprints important sections of various 
articles which have been written on 
this subject and also gives in full the 
tentative plan referred to above. 

The du Pont company rightly rec- 
ognizes this movement as a part of 
the new era in business, 
Robert R. Updegraff as 


is 


described by 
“a complete 


change in tempo.” The booklet uses 
as its text the following statement by 
Mr. Updegraff, published in Adver- 
tising and Selling Fortnightly: “If 
the manufacturer of fabricated ma- 
terials of any kind does not avoid the 
fatal error of assuming that tomor- 
row’s demand will be the same as to- 
day’s, he may some day find himself 
so far out of step with the American 
tempo as to be out of the running 
entirely.” 
From every standpoint the book 

an interesting contribution to current 
literature on this absorbing problem. 


Lime in the Treatment of Indus- 
trial Wastes 

The 
ing 
ciety to 


of the 
American Chemical So- 
held in Richmond, Va., 
April 11 to 16, will include in a 
symposium on lime, a discussion of 
the very timely problem of the treat- 


program 
the 
be 


spring meet- 


ot 


ment and disposal of industrial 
wastes. 
The Boards of Health of many of 


the States are cooperating with many 
of their industries on this problem, 
and in a number of these States, 
sociations of the local manufacturers 
in the individual lines undertak- 
ing cooperative investigations. 

The industrial waste problem will 
undoubtedly be of interest to all those 


as- 


are 


attending the symposium. Other 
papers on the slaking and handling 
of lime will also be of importance in 
this connection. Prof. J. R. With- 
row, head of the Chemical Engineer- 
ing Department, Ohio State Univers- 


ity, is in charge of the preparation 
of the symposium, and will preside 
during the sessions. 

y _ 
Makes Ponsol Red A F Ff 


Double Paste for First Time in 
uo 

The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. announces 
the production of Ponsol AFF 
Double Paste, which is being manu- 
factured for the first time in the 
United States. The industry consid- 
ers this a valuable addition to the line 
of vat available the 
domestic The company 


Red 


colors now in 
markets. 
states: 

Red 
can be used for 
bluish reds 


shades on 


AFF Double Paste 
full shades of bright 
for and pink 
either cotton silk. It 
dyes exceedingly level and all of the 
added to dye bath 
before entering the yarn does not 
the addition of any retarding 


“Ponsol 
or rose 
or 
color can be the 
require 
agents. 
‘The small amount of caustic soda 
necessary to the vat makes 
this a particularly valuable color for 


produce 


LT 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 








Alumina Sulp. com.... 140 —1 45 
tron Free = 6.4. eeeee 200 — 2 05 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 3} 
Potash, Lump ....... 2%— 3 
—, Sal. white 
MO 5h Ss ‘ 514— 6% 
Bleach powder, per "100 
1D. MOREE. cccssscasss 8 — 2 
Blue Stone ..... ieGe 4%— 5 
Calcium Arsenate ..... 7h 8 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 
OS eRe can 5y%y— 9 
ED. as Acewbote sue © =e cs 
Copperas, tOM ..ccccce 13 00 —19 00 
Cream of Tartar..... ee 20%— 21% 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb... 125 — 1.90 
Formaldehyde Spot ... 114— 12 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 909 —115 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 30 — 32 
A: Ucaodaneeeeseaee 314— 33% 
Yellow Crude ....... 30 — 82 
Hydrosulphite Cone ... 24— 2B 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 13 — 18% 
White (crystals) .... 14— 14% 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... 350 — ... 
Potassium—Bichromate 8s — 8% 
Chlorate crysta!s ... 8 — 9 
Permangan, tech..... 14— 14% 
Sodium acetate ....... 4%— 5 
Bichromate ......... 614.— 6% 
Bisulphite, 35%...... 150 —1 75 
POE. sh cheeks ecseas 8u44— 9 
Phosphate ...ocscecce 3%— 4% 
Prussiate, yellow 11%— 12 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 38li4— + 
30% crystals....... 24— 2y% 
Tartar emetic, tech.... 29 — 31% 
Tin SPORtRIE: wy csesce 47 — 474% 
Bichloride, 50 deg : ee 
ERE, RAD vc scevcese 72 — 74 
SOOO EMG. co cccnsacecee 9%— 10 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb. 3 37%4— 3 62% 
Citric crystals ......<- 45 — ... 
Formic, 909%....cscceee 10%— ill 
AiRERRG, DOs 0400005060 5144— 7 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
_100 lb. in tank cars. 8S — 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 
ee: We ckscacevetaese-s 500 — 6 75 
EI 55 aria x mda sa 0.0 11 — 11% 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 
SOM. “Ss ncnae hae eae 27%— 28 
LT 





Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... 444— ... 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
RD thw suk s occas 5%4— 6 
Caustic, 88-92%...... Th— 75% 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 37%— 2 44 
Contract, 100 Ib...... 1 324%4— 1 57% 
Bicarb, per 100 Ibs... 190 — 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 100 
Gi es naneasne anes 310 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 Ib 3 00 
8 See 909 —1 00 


Natural Dyes and Tannins 





Fustic: Crystals....... 18 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg...... 9 — 10 
Gambier, liquid........ 124— 18 
Hematine, crystals..... 14 — 18 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 11 — 25 
Indigo—Madras ....... 130 — ... 
Logwood Extract, liq. 
ee rear euses «6% 8 — 10 
oa, ae 144— 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
Be St eck se heweoos — 7% 
Sears extract, 51 
ME nitioGtcoceeat cubis 6 6 — 6% 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 
eg or raaeeede-< 6%— 7 
Bateeer stainless... 10 — a 
Tannic Acid, tech..... 3 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Naphthol, ref... 8:0 — 8 
CONE: osccuceeeascees 60 — 65 
Alpha Naphthylamine.. 35 — 87 
Aniline Oil 6 — 17 
NG te Wolke Ga ces aipvacn's > 24 — B 
Beta Naphthol, sub- 
a tracer ca a 55 — 60 
i. re 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline van 32 — 34 
Metaphenylene Dia- 
MEE Sadesavasss wows 9 — a 
Paranitraniline ....... 52 — 53 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. 8...... 12 — 13 
Olive Oil, denatured 
We savour eaacersoc 20 — ... 
| Ee, Re 814— 9 
OES Bc onvcavences — 10% 
Stearic Acid, double 
OR: evcctedanaucee 12 — 13% 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 12 





Tapioca flour.......... 314— 5% 

Adhesive and Sizing Materials 

Albumen, blood do- - a 
MUMBEEE veces tccccssces 45 — 55 

Dextrine-Potato ...... 814— 9 
Corn, bags 100 lb.... 407 — 412 
Do. bbls., 100 Ib..... 434 — 439 

Gum, British, 100 lb... 437 — ... 
DR DORs cc ccoccsvsccs 464— ... 

Bee: BOGE. 66k ccvccveces 3%— 4 

Starch, corn, 100 lb.... 332 — 3 42 
Se are 59 — 3 69 
Do. thin boiling, 

DAE. TOO Bikccccccs 392 — 4 02 
TO, Dic cease ceues 419 — 429 
WORNOG) cecacrecaccess 6144— 7% 
RIGO scvcctcccoesccue 9 — 9% 
WERE cocceucesveces 644— 8 

Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 

Black (H-acid) ..... 23 — 3 
Black Columbia F F.. 51 — 60 
TGA Baw kcceneeoe< 24 — 32 
Blue sky, ordinary 60 — 80 
Witte: FS tksecccctsnox 200 — 250 
i 2 eo er 22; — ... 
Blue Sky, FF... .c«« 95 — 150 
Blue, Fast RL....... 190 — ... 
Blue, Solamine ...... 200 — ... 
Benzo Azurine ...... 7 — 80 
Browne, ©. cecevccece 40 — 60 
a err 70 — 90 
frown, Congo G.. ss — 
Brown, ee ise 80 — ... 
Green, B.. vEueen a 60 — 90 
Green, G 6 — 90 
Orange, Congo 6o— a 
Orange, Fast §S 170 — ... 
Med. POs Weicsviscce 80 — 90 
BGG; COREG .ccccccoxs 40 — 50 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 B. 40 — 60 
Benzo Purpurine 

10 B.. cise Boo 259 
Scarlet 4B me 150 — ... 
Scarlet, GS Bessescace 210 — ... 
Beene S Bbsaccccc< , ee 
Searlet, Diamine B... 165 — ... 
MEE Its ¢odsd8es-e00 110 —1 20 
Yellow _  chrysoph- 

WIE i 55.0.0 coca des.six 60 —1 30 
Yellow, Stillbene .... 99 — 5 

Developing Colors— 
PG, ES) pn weevacese 40 — 60 
Black Zambesi «+s — 2800 
Bordeaux, Dev. ..... 250 — ... 
Orange, developed ... 250 — _... 
Primutline ...cccocees 100 —1315 








Red, Dev. 7 BL... 20 — : 
Scarlet, Dev......... - 230 — . 
Sulphur Colors— 
DUMGU akitesnedcived ° 14— 24 
Blue, cadet ...cccoes 90 — 
Be, HAV os ccvcsecs 50 — 60 
DEGWE. cc cccccccsecece 22 — wo 
CORRE ac ines sien ecwans 55 — 150 
Green, olive ......... 2 — 580 
FOO cccvceicdccecec 45 — 8O 
Basic Colors— 
Auramine semen 909 — 100 
Bismark Brown ...... 50 — 60 
CRFYSOIGIME ccccccces 40 — 65 
Fuschine crystals ... 150 — 1 7 
Malachite green ..... 150 — ... 
Methylene blue ..... 110 —123 
Methyl violet ....... 80 —11 
Rhodamine B. ex’ 

GONE: < crcesecddveces 550 — 600 
Galvani ne occscccovace 145 — 1 60 
Victoria Blue B...... 310 — ... 

Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk. 3 — 60 
Napthlamine blac k 

OG Oo ucdeonaniaen eae 50 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol .. 275 — 4 00 
Alkali blue .........- 323 —35 
TnGisotine .<ccaccve 7% — 1 30 
Induline (water solu- 

SUM. ccscuccersados 7 — 80 
Soluble Blue ........ 300 — 8 75 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 7— 95 
Sulphone Blue R.. 60 — 
Patent Blue A........ 28 — ..- 
Rescorcin brown .... 80 — 90 
Guinea green .- 100 —2 2 
Wool green S..... 70 —1 70 
Ovange TE sccescevcce 24 — 380 
Orange GG crys...... 60 — ... 
Acid Fuchsine ...... 80 — 90 
Azo eosine G......... 65 — 82 
Crocein searlet ...... 115 — 1 30 
Past red A..sescecece 50 — 6 
Azo yellow ......... 135 —1 40 
F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 — ... 
F. Light Yellow 3G. 100 — 2 50 
Naphthol, yellow .... 135 — 1 40 

Chrome Colors— 
Alis, Black B... i 20 — ee 
Diamond Black PV... 7— ‘e 
Chrome Blue Black.. 40 — 50 
Chrome Brown ..... 60 —.1 25 
Chrome Green ....... 7m —1 50 
Chrome Yellow ...... 45 —110 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste. 14— 14% 


EE 
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PROVIDENCE, R. i. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| HEAVY | 
_ CHEMICALS | 


Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 


manufacturers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 


(Solid and Flaked) 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 





Q@ uniform 
Nickel Alloy 
with 
“Mechanical 


and . 
Tlon+ corrosive 
Properties. 


<American Mond 
Vickel Company. 


¥ 
 -theeetaalt ieee 
” Clearfield ~ Penna. a 
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SOCEROIL 


FOR SILK AND RAYON 


CUSTOMERS REPORT IMPROVED WINDING AND 
KNITTING PROPERTIES WITH ABSENCE OF SCUM 
IN DYEBATH. 

Write for Particulars 


Soceroil Products Co. 
St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


References 
NATIONAL SPRAKER BANK 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 






Warp dyeing requirements 
are most exacting. Nobody 
knows this better than the 
makers of the Reliance Warp 
Dyeing Machine. The result 
is a machine that rates high. 
We shall gladly supply further 
particulars. 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 
Hedge and Plum Sts., Frankford, Phila., Pa, 


S.R. DAVID& COMPANY | 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


Boston, Mass. 


Sole New Englan for LACTAMINE nd —_— 
New En la Zs an nts for = ee OMETE 
Manufactured by Atlas Dev — 


252 Congress Street 





ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


| PHILADELPHIA United States Agents 





— US FOR SAMPLES 


8 ae ne NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


ST. DENIS eae & CHEMICAL CO. 


Works—St. Denis (Seine,) eae 


Works—Bes France 









MANUFACTURERS OF 

esi. Laundry 
and Special Soaps 
ROME, N. Y. 


ND QUOTATIONS 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


dyeing silk and rayon, and the dye- 
extensively used on these 
fibers. The dyeings are fast to boil- 
off and bleach with hydrogen peroxide 

do not stain adjacent undyed 


stuff is 


fibers. 

‘It has excellent general fastness, 
being particularly ot good fastness to 
alkali, acids, cross-dyeing, 

ning, chlorine, perspiration and 
¢ i. e., practically all of the de- 
structive agents to which materials on 


washing, 


which it would be used would be sub 
ected. 

‘It can be used on practically. all 
ypes of machines as the shade is not 
ifiected by copper, iron or monel 
metal. On 
circulating 
suitable because of the good penetra- 
ion and unusually results ob- 


machines of the 
particularly 


closed 
tvpe, it 1s 


level 
tained. ‘he color can be discharged 
to a clear white with Sulfoxite CL.” 


Dye Imports Increase 


February Total 56,768 Lbs. Less 
Than Last Year 
WasHincton, D. C.—Imports of 
coal tar February totaled 
312.277 Ibs. with an invoice value of 
$262,364 as compared to 369,045 Ibs. 
valued at $377.638 in February, 1926, 
according to statistics announced by 
the chemical divisions of the Depart- 
Tariff 
Commission. The decrease amounts 
to 56,768 Ibs. Imports in January 


dyes in 


ment of Commerce and _ the 


this year also were smaller than in 
the same month last year. 

Germany was the country of ori- 
gin of 49.57 of the dyes imported 
for consumption last month, 
Switzerland accounted for 33.9%. 

Stocks of dyes and colors in bonded 
customs warehouses on Dec. 31 were 
the highest since last Sept. 30, ac- 
cording to the report, 360,488 Ibs. 
Stocks of intermediates also were the 
heaviest in that same period, being 
362.536 Ibs. at the end of 1926. 

lhe five leading dyes, by quantity, 
imported during February 
Helindone printing black red_ paste, 


while 


were: 


25,000 Ibs.; Rhodamine B_ extra 
(single strength), 13,200 lbs.; Ciba 
red R_ paste, 12,566 Ibs.; Cibanone 


orange R (single strength) 8,876 lbs. ; 
Vat olive R (single strength), &705 
1} 
ih 


New Baco Silk Color Card 

Bachmeier & Co., Inc., New York, 
have issued a new. silk card 
showing dyeings of various Baco 
lves in the direct, acid, basic and 
alum groups. 


CC lc or 


he card shows dyeings of 184 
colors, and also full dyeing instruc- 


tons, giving practical advice to dyers 
chemists 


GLoucesTeR, N. J. A - financial 
Teorganization plan has been completed 
between trustees representing Breslin 
Br Co., manufacturers of carpets and 
T and representatives of McAndrews 
& thes, Camden, whereby control of 
usiness will in the near future pass 


to the latter concern. 


‘Obituary 





Joseph J. Smith 
Joseph J. Smith, president of the Firth 
Smith Co., importers and manufacturers 
of textile machinery and appliances, 
Boston, Mass., died suddenly Wednesday 
morning at the King Cotton Hotel, 
Greensboro, N. C., following a_ heart 
attack. Mr. Smith left 
Saturday for a 


Boston — last 
southern trip and his 
sudden death was a shock to his asso 
ciates and many friends. He was in his 
71st year. He was identified with the late 
William Firth for many years and organ 
ized the Firth-Smith Co. to take over the 
business of William Firth following the 


latter's death. He had been a member 


of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers since 1912. 
James C. Green 
James C. Green, for many years a 


manufacturer of cotton warps at 36 
Southgate St., Worcester, Mass., died in 
the Worcester City Hospital on March 
1 of pneumonia following an operation, 
aged 76 years. Mr. Green had not been 
active in business for several vears and 
the details were handled by his son Roy 
M. Green. He leaves a widow and one 
son. Burial was in North Oxford, Mass. 


James L. Aldrich 

James L. Aldrich, overseer of — the 
painting department of the Wuskanut 
Mills, Inc., Farnumsville, Mass., died at 
his home in that village on March 5, 
following a short illness, aged 50 vears. 
He leaves a widow and two daughters 
He was a member of various fraternal! 
organizations. 


W. R. Brock 

W. R. Brock, who died 
Toronto, Canada, was 
W. R. Brock & Co., 
dry goods’ merchants, 
Toronto and now of 


recently at 
former head of 
Ltd., 

formerly of 
Montreal. Mr 


Brock, who was in his sixty-fifth vear, | 


retired from business some time ago ow 
ing to declining health. 


Dr. A. W. Crossley 
Dr. A. W. Crossley, director of the 
British Cotton Industry Research Asso- 
ciation since its inception, died suddenly 
Mar. 6 at the age of 58 yrs., after hay 
ing resigned his position with the associa 
tion only the day before. 


George L. Woods 
George L. Woods, for the last 15 yrs. 
superintendent of the Brantford Cordage 
Co., West Brantford, Ontario, Canada, 
died at his home in Brantford recently. 
He was in his 57th year and was the 
firm’s oldest employe. 


Charles W. Riddle 
Charles W. Riddle, long a member of 
the cotton brokerage firm of Jackson & 
Riddle, Boston, died at his 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., Mar. 4. aged 71 
years. He is survived by a widow and 
one daughter. 





home in 


George H. Jones 
George H. Jones, 70 years of age, for 
more than 40 years a boss knitter in the 
Parsons Knitting Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., 
died suddenly from heart disease at his 
home in that city. 


wholesale | 
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OT the least of the ad- 

vantages in using this 
Company’s Disodium Phos- 
phate is that of having it ar- 
rive clean and uncontami- 
nated—thanks to our use 
of only A-1 barrels with spe- 
cial paper liners. 


’ GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 REcTor Sr., 


New York 


Cabte Address Lycurgus. N.¥ 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


—— See Also—— 
SOLIDATED TEXTILE 


VICTROLYN 


is used by the 


PHOSPHATE 


DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH -: PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO ST LOUIS 
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largest cotton mills in the country as a sizing 


assistant for Cotton Warps. 


BOSSON AND LANE, Sole Manufacturers 


ATLANTIC, MASS, 
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Cotton Goods Sales 


Were 13.4% in Excess of Output 
in February 

Unfilled orders for standard cotton 

textiles high 

February, according to 

for the 


increased to a_ record 
evel during 
month compiled 
Cotton Textile 
A. decline 
re- 
business 

Stocks 


. lhe \ sociation ot 
Merchants of New 
of 15% in 


flected the 


York. 

hand 
volume of 
acted during the month. 


stocks on also 


large 


were lower at the end of February 

than they were for many months. 
Forward business on hand at the 

end of February was nearly equiva- 


lent to production through 
the rate 
first tw 


April at 
of mill activity during the 
o months of this year. 

Unfilled orders on Feb. 28 amounted 
to 451,788,000 yds. This was an in- 


crease of .4% during the month from 


449,004,000 


yds. on Feb. 1. 
Stocks on hand Feb. 1 aggregated 
221,300,000 vd At the end of the 
onth they had declined 15% to 192,- 


392,000 vds. 


Sales during February amounted to 
203,114,000 yd They were 13.4$ 
exct of production, which was 
016,000 d Shipments were 
260,930,000 yds., or 12.4% more than 
~ luction 
1 hie report ( piled by the i ) 
Ciatior re | r on irdage tatistics 
of the manufacture and sale of up 
of 200 different classifications 
t d ( t tney epre 
‘ re part of the total produc 
n of such goods in the United 
l¢ 

( irison with February of last 
ve iows that iles of tandard cot 
ton textile this year were 37.3% 
eater that ev were in the same 
last year, while production was 
& reater tl year than last year. 
Shipments during February, 1927, 
were 12.6‘ greater than they were 
in Februarv, 1926 Stocks on hand 


Feb 28 were 27.69% below stocks on 
hand Feb. 28, 1926 
Unfilled orders 


ary this year 


at the end of Febru 
were 62.0° greater than 
the amount of unfilled orders on hand 


on Feb. 28, 1926. 


Webb 

Canvas 
Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., Inc., 116 

Chestnut St., Philadelphia, have taken 


over the business of the Kevstone Can- 


Takes Over Key stone 


vas Goods Co., which has been operat 


ing from the above address, and have 
incorporated it into their textile divi 


Phe Webb C 


and cont 


sion ompany has owned 
rolled the Keystone Canvas 
Goods Co., since the organization of 
the latter concern several 


years ago 


and under the new arrangements the 
Kevstone lines will be expanded ma 


teriallv. 


Hosiery Production in January 
Wasnincton, D.C 


| losiet V pro 
du tion 


the De 
partment ot (Commerce reporting that 
4,466,555 doz knit during the 
month, as compared to 4,248,007 in 
December. 


gained in January. 


were 


Shipments dropped to 3,- 





775,931 doz. from 4,310,540 in the 
preceding month and unfilled orders 
climbed up to 6,334,622 from 5,940,- 
235. Orders were booked during the 
month for an aggregate of 4,308,974, 
as compared to 3,848,194 doz. pairs in 
December. Cancellations were light, 
amounting to 178,942 doz., against 
406,809 in December. Stocks on hand 
at the end of January finished and in 
the gray, totaled 8,790,422, as com- 
pared to 9,171,797 doz. on Dec. 31. 
The Commerce Department’s report 
covers the operations of 266 establish- 
ments, representing 337 mills, which 
produced 61.7% of the total value of 
hosiery reported in the 1923 census of 
manufactures. 


Brocklesby, Fey & Co., Dis- 
solved 

Announcement has been made that 
the firm of Brockelsby, Fey & Co., 128 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, wool deal- 
ers, will be dissolved by mutual con- 
sent. Both partners of this concern 
will remain in One will 
operate under the name O. H. Brock- 
lesby & Co., and Mr. Fey will trade 
under the name Albert H. Fey & Co., 
both of the 


business 


new concerns having of- 


fices in the building at 128 Chestnut 
St. 

)) i P ar : 
Phila. Market Quiet 
(Continued from page 113) 

there being a fair and slightlv bette1 


dey ind irom mills 


Interest this week 
confined to medium 
grades of pulled with buvers appear- 
ing to be 


lots, which 1 


has been largely 


interested only in white 


in contrast to sales dur- 


ing previous weeks when buyers were 
il] and 
secure 


willing to figure only on gray 


stained lots they were able to 
at lower Medium 


pulled, wools 


riCes. grades of 
g 


white have been mov 
able this week at full market prices, 
mills paying in sales as high as 85c 
and there reports of 
sales of gerade 
Other lots of Bs were moved at 82c 
and 83c calling for 


were several 


highest wools at 88&c. 
good, white lots 
lhese prices represent no change from 
previous sales of same wools. 
Good Combing Season 
This a good season for 
pullers and dealers 


has been 
pulled combings, 
reporting their stocks of combings as 
well cleaned up, worsted 
spinners having been active takers of 
these during the last two 
months. The current season in pulled 
wools is entering the final six weeks 
and interest from manu- 
facturers may be caused by this fact. 
Many of them are anxious to secure 
a further supply before these lots are 
further picked over during last of the 
Although dealers 
still have fair sized stocks, the popu- 
lar grades and qualities are not in 
large supply and manufacturers for 


being 


wools 


increase in 


long wool season 


this reason have been buying more 
freely. 

Carpet manufacturers and spinners 
are out of the market so far as new 
commitments in wools are concerned. 
There have been no sales of impor- 
tance in carpet wools this week, al- 
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though dealers state prices have not 
changed on this account, remaining 
unchanged from previous level. Man- 
ufacturers in this section are not run- 
ning more than half time as an av- 
erage and this accounts for the lack 
of interest in raw material. Trade is 
waiting for announcement of holding 
of another auction within the next 
three weeks and renewed activity is 
not expected until this contingency is 
removed. 


Bancroft Personnel Changes 


L. S. Little Works’ Manager—D. S. 
Ashbrook Research Head 

Important changes in the personnel 
of Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., 
Wilmington, Del., include the ap- 
pointment of Leonard S. Little, now 
general superintendent of the Lyman 
Department of the Pacific Mills at 
Lyman, S. C., as works manager of 
the Bancroft company; and appoint- 
ment of Dr. Donald S. Ashbrook as 
director of research. 

Prior to going to Lyman, Mr. Little 
was for many years associated with 
Mills in New England, 
and is prominently known in the in- 
dustry. He will join the Bancroft 
organization April 4, and will have 
charge of manufacturing. 

Dr. Ashbrook has been associated 
with Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. for 


the Pacific 


many years, formerly as head chemist 

and executive 

position on the production end. He 

will be relieved of the latter phase in 

order that he may devote all his time 

to the important 
1 


more recently in an 


work of research 
the lines of per- 
fecting existing finishes and develop 
He will have under his 
direction a corps of research chemists. 
Career of John Macadam 

Through the courtesy of John Ban- 
croft, president of the company, 
TextTiLE Wortp has received an in- 
teresting sketch of the life of John 
Macadam, vice-president of Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Co. and president of 
the Eddystone (Pa.) Mig. Co. 
who died recently. This sketch was 
prepared by a life long friend and 
associate of Mr. Macadam and reveals 
that the latter’s family was closely 
connected with the and 
growth of calico printing in Scotland. 
His father was president of the Calico 


devel pment along 


ing new ones. 


beginning 


Print Works Managers’ Association 
of Scotland for many years and a 
near relation was the first man _ to 
operate a two-color printing machine. 

John Macadam was born Sept. 7. 
1868, in Busby, near Glasgow in Scot 
land. On leaving school, he became a 


student for three vears in the labora- 
tory of Baird & Tatlock, city analysts 
for Glasgow. 

in chemistry at 
Glasgow. 


Later he took a course 
Anderson’s College in 
Shortly afterward he ac- 
cepted the position as chemist for 
R. Dalgish, Falconer & Co., Ltd., at 
Lenoxmill, Campsie. 

In 1893 he came to America and 
took up his work with the Eddystone 
Mfg. Co., mill manager 
in 1904, and secretary and a director 
in 1913. He resigned in 1917 to be- 
come vice-president and general man- 


becoming 





ager of Joseph Bancroft & Sons C 
Probably the best known of |} 
achievements, during his work wi 
the latter company, was the develo; 
ment of a notably successful meth 
for the application of vat colors 

cotton piece goods. 

When Joseph Bancroft & Sons ¢ 
obtained control of the Eddystor 
Mfg. 1925, he was elect 
president and a director of that co: 
pany and continued in his capacit 
with both concerns until his death 
Feb. 2, 1927. 

Associates of Mr. Macadam agre 
that the secret of his success lay 
his devotion to his work. During his 
last illness he insisted on dictating 
report for the monthly meeting of th: 
board of directors of the Bancroi 
company, and a special report cove: 
ing matters which had been left in | 
hands. Although his work was h 
life, however, he did not allow it t 
monopolize his interest. The churc! 
the Y. M. C. A., the Whosoever Mis 
sion, of Germantown, Pa., and mai 
similar organizations, claimed him 
an ardent supporter and a 
worker. 

Probably no better tribute could | 
paid to a man than that rendered Mi 
Macadam by one who knew him 
business: “It is a strange thing, but 
I never knew Mr. Macadam to vary 
in the least from his principles, at 
vet I have never heard any one speak 
ill of him. T do not believe he had 
single enemy, even among those wl 


Co. in 


willit 


differed most from him.” 
‘ ~~ 
Cotton Goods Census 


(Continued from page 49) 


necessary upon further examinati 
of the returns. 

The summary for the industry, for 
the United States: 
1921, follows: 


1925, 1923 an 


of establishments . . 
£ (average number)*. 445,18 
Maximum montt jae ShERAGE TES OSS Dec. 457, 8 
Minimum month........ z 
Per cent of maximum.. 
Wagest : a 
Cost of materials (including fuel, 
electric power, and containers)+ 
Value of productsf.........----eeeeee 
Value added by manufacturef.... 
Horsepower 





earners 








Number of establishments....... 1,37 
Wage earners (average number)* 471 
Maximum month...........0+. Apr. 488 
Minimum month............ Aug. 45% 
Per cent of maximum 


WEEE onc cecccccdaccccccenses $396, 602,644 
Cost of materials (including fuel 

electric power, and containers)+.. $1,147,372, 215 
Value of productst........... $1,901,12 
Value added by manufacturet $753, 75 
Horsepower am ib se emia , 2,15 
Number of establishments 1,528 
Wage earners (average number)* 41 8 

Maximum month........... Dec. 444,8 

Minimum month... : Jan. 374,9 

Per cent of maximum Scab has 8 

Wagest $328, 226 
Cost of materials (including fuel 

electric power, and containers) t 


of products*.. + ‘ 
added by manufacturet 
Horsepower 





*Not including salaried 
+*The amount of manufacturers’ profits car 
be calculated from the census figures, for the 
son that no data are collected in 
number of items of expense, such as 
investment, rent, depreciation, taxes 
and advertising 
tValue of products 
§Not called for on schedule. 


employes 


regard t 
interest 
insura 


less cost of materials 





Privaperputa, Pa. The Cliff Braid 
Co., has been started up at 3524 Mercer 


Street, for the manufacture of s! 
laces. 
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Business Literature 





Boston 
Norfolk 


BostoN GEARS, CATALOG 
Gear Works Sales 
Downs, Quincy, Mass. 


47; 
C0. 


[his is a pocket-sized catalog of 192 
In the early chapters ten reasons 
are given for using standardized gears. 
The next section includes general 
remarks on prices, turns, and shipments. 
Attention is then called to the accuracy, 
finish, inspection, and testing of the 
The remaining introductory sec- 
tions are devoted to hardened steel spur 
gears, lubrication, and the principles of 
pyramid gears. 

The main section then follows with 
types of gears, dimensions, numbers of 
teeth, pitches, prices, and other details. 
Charts, diagrams, and photographs help 
to make the descriptions clear. Space is 
also accorded to chain drives, sprockets, 
reducers, flexible couplings, 
universal joints, pulleys, pillow blocks, 
hangers, thrust washers, bushings, ball 
bearings, etc. In the back of the book 
tables are included for decimal equiva- 
lents, diametral pitch, circular pitch, 
horsepower, and dimensions of standard 
On the last page is given a 
list of the Boston Gear service stations. 


pages. 


gears. 


speed 


kevseats. 


AMERICAN TACHOMETERS FOR THE MEA- 
SUREMENT OF SPEEDS; American 
Schaeffer &  Budenberg  Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Various types of stationary, recording, 
und portable tachometers for indicating 
| recording speeds directly in revolu- 
ns per minute or feet per minute are 
‘ribed in this 22-page pamphlet, 

Catalog No. 500. The first 

devoted to a discussion of the 

the American tachometer. 
remainder of the book is a catalog 

f the various instruments, with prices 

nd tables of driving speeds, dimensions, 

Many photographs of actual installa- 

tions are shown. In the section describ 
ig the tachometers, actual 
sized charts printed on the same paper 
is used for the real charts are 
presented. 


Iown aS 
pages are 
peration of 


recording 


USTRIAL SPEED 
Gear Works 
Downs, Mass. 


Boston 


Norfolk 


REDUCTION ; 
Sales Co., 


This 36-page catalog lists the various 
types of standardized Boston speed 
reducers ready for immediate delivery. 
Each type is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs and diagrams, accompanied by 
specification tables. In the back of the 
catalog is given a list of service stations 
where the standardized speed reducers 
are stocked for immediate delivery in 
horsepowers of from 1 to 25 and in 
ratios up to 400 to 1. The catalog also 
contains motor and bed plate informa- 
ind specifications for bronze worm 
and Boston flexible couplings. 


gear 





Texstion Motor Base; Tension Motor 
Base Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York. 
This 4-page pamphlet describes a 


sion motor base which consists of a 
movable platform (on which the motor is 
mounted) supported at each corner by 
springs, whose tension is adjusted to 
the operating conditions. To the 
center of this spring-supported platform 
tened a rack passing downward to 


er ‘a pinion mounted on the base of 
the main frame. On the outer end of 

pinion shaft is mounted a_ lever 
Carrying an adjustable counterweight by 
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means of which the motor fastened on 
the platform may be easily counter- 
balanced. The action of the lever and 
its counterweight on the belt procures a 
uniform tension of the driving belt under 
different weather and working conditions. 
This tension may be changed or adjusted 
at will at any time; also during the work. 
It is claimed that all jerks and irregu- 
larities are absorbed by the tension motor 
base. 


IRVING OPEN STEEL FLoortnc; Irving 
Iron Works Coa., Long Island City, 
Rk 

This attractive folder has _ been 
prepared to bring to the attention of the 
public the new type “Subway’’ flooring 
and “Vizabledg Safstep.” The Irving 
Iron Works Co. have been making open 
steel flooring since 1912, and after 15 
years’ experience have evolved the new 
types M and © flooring. Type M is 
large mesh and type O small mesh. 
Details of construction and a table show- 
ing the sizes, specifications, safe loads 
per square foot, and deflection constants 
which will enable the correct flooring for 
any particular use to be chosen are in 
cluded. Sketches show the “Safstep” in 
plan, elevation, and section, while a table 
gives specifications of the three types of 
“Safstep” self-contained units. 
LABORATORY SINKS 

Fittrncs; The U. 
Akron, O. 

This Laboratory Bulletin No. 501 
describes U. S. Standard  acid-proof 
chemical stoneware sinks, and pipe and 
pipe fittings. Various styles of laboratory 


AND PIPES 


AND 
S. Stoneware Co., 


sinks, including those with integral backs 
and antisplash backs, end table sinks, and 
sinks with various types of 
illustrated. 
U, -S: 


outlets are 
The uses and advantages of 
Standard sinks, either with or 
without glaze, are enumerated. So 
pipe, tee, Y branch, bend, elbow, redu 
increasor, doubly Y, 
illustrated, and specifications of all 
necessery measurements given. 
panying the illustrations and 
tions of pipe and fittings are instructions 
for caulking joints to obtain a permanent 
and flexible acid-proof joint. 


and double tee are 


\ccom 


spe cifica 


THE WHIDENING FIELD orf 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL; 
Inc., New York. 

This pamphlet tells graphically of the 
passing of the “human thermometer,” so 
important to heating few 
years ago, and its replacement by auto- 
matic temperature control devices. 
Temperature regulation, which in many 
industrial operations was long considered 
an art to be mastered only after con- 
sistent experience, and dependent upon 
the human touch and some “sixth sense,” 
now, because of the modern ideals of 
great accuracy in quality production, is 
accomplished automatically. Examples 
where automatic temperature regulation 
has proved its worth in a number of in- 
stances in a variety of industries are 
included. 


\UTOMATK 
Sarco Co., 


processes a 


cee 
Wuat Is Your Jos ror ELectri 

Edwin L. Wiegand Co., 

Pa. 

Several bulletins have been issued to 
show the for Chromalox heating 
units. They are made in a wide range 
for heating fluids, solids, air, rolls, plates, 
and other parts of equipment to low heat 
or 1100 deg. F. Chromalox strip, space, 
ring and immersion units, and electric 
heaters are shown for practically every 
sort of heating job, and it is pointed out 
can be quickly shipped from stock. 


HEAT? 
Pittsburgh, 


uses 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WIN DING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


DYERS and 
BLEACHERS of 


Woolen Yarns for the Knitting Trade 
SHEPHERD DYE WORKS 


Tel. Newton North 3000 NEWTON, MASS. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING | 


Any grade of stock converted on woolen system to yarn on standard or 
cones, sizes from 7 to 30 cut, single or plied. Any kind of yarn, including 
converted to cloth on spring needles, in all widths, any gauge. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 


super 
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| 
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MAGIC 


The Arabian Nights told us of two magic 
words, “Open Sesame’” which opened the 
doors of the hidden cave. 


The modern interpretation is found in the 
following words “wanted” and “‘for sale.” 
These have “‘opened the door” for many a 
mill man who has used the Clearing House 
pages of Textile World. 


These columns are available to you as a 
means of selling or buying “used but use- 
ful’’ machines and equipment, small lots of 
supplies, etc. 


Advertisements must reach us before 4 p. m. 
on Wednesday to appear in the issue dated 
Saturday of that week. 


Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York. 








